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INTRODUCTION 

AM at my farm ; and, since my last mis- 
* fortunes, have not been in Florence 
' twenty days. I spent September in 
'snaring thrushes: but at the end of 
' the month, even this rather tiresome 
' sport failed me. I rise with the sun, 
' and f^ into a wood of mine that is 
' Wing rut, where I remain two hours inspecting the work Tha Life of 
' of the previous day and ciinversing with Uie woodcutters, * ' 

* who have always some trouble on hand amongst them- 

* selves or with their neighbours. When I leave the wood, 
' 1 gu to a spring, and thenct' to the place which I use 

* fur snariug birds, with a book under my arm — Dante or 
' Petrarch, or one of the minor poets, like Tibullus or Ovid. 

* I Rad the story of their passions and let their loves remind 

* me of my own, which in a pleasant pastime for a while. 

* Next I take the road, enter the inn dour, talk with the 

* pMMn-by. inquire the news of the neighbourhood, listen 

* Ld a variety of matters, and make note of the different 
' tacta and humours of men. 

'Iliis brings mv to dinner-time, when I join my family 
' and Mt the poor produce uf my farm. After dinner I go 
' back to the inn, where I generally find the host and a 

b ' t« 
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' butcher, a miller, and a pair of bakers. With these com- 
' panions I play the fool all day at cards or backgammon : 
' a tbouaaod squabbles, a thousand insults and abusive 
' dialogues take place, while we haggle over a farthing, 
' and shout loud enough to be heard from San Casctano. 

' But when evening falls I go home and enter my writing- 
' room. On the threshold I put off my country habits, 
' filthy with mud and mire, and array myself in royal 
' courtly garments. Thus worthily attired, I make my 
' entrance into the ancient courts of the men of old, where 
' they receive me with love, and where I feed upou that 
' food which only is my own and for which I was bom. I 
' feel no shame in conversing with them aiid asking them 

* the reason of their actions. 

' They, moved by their humanity, make answer. For four 

• hours' space I feel no annoyance, forget all care ; poverty 
' cannot frighten, nor death appal me. I am carried away 
' to their society. And since Dante says " that there is no 
'science unless we retain what we have learned" I have 
' set down what 1 have gained from their discourse, and 
' composed a treatise, De Principatibiu, in which I enter 
' as deeply as I can into the science of the subject, with 
' reasonings on the nature of principality, its several species, 
' and how they are acquired, how maintained, how lost. If 
' you ever liked any of my scribbliugs, this ought to suit 
' your taste. To a prince, and especially to a new prince, 
' it ought to prove acceptable. Therefore I am dedicating 
' it to the Magnificence of Giuliano.' 



Such is the account that Niccolo Machiavelli renders 
of himself when after imprisonment, torture, and disgrace. 
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■t Uk age of forty-four, he first turned to serious writing, INTRO- 
For the first twenty-six or indeed twenty-nine of those l*l'CTION 
yean we have not one line from his pen or one word 
of vaguest information about him. Throughout all his 
works written for publication, there is little news about 
hitoKlf. Montaigne could properly write, ' Ainsi, lectenr, je 

* suis moy-mesme la mati6re de mon livre.' But the matter 
ot Mschiavelli was far other : ' lo ho espresso quanto io so, 
' e quanto io ho iinparato per una lunga pratica e continun 

* lenone dellc cose del mondo.' 

Machiavelli was born on the 3rd of May 14€9 . The 'Hie Man 
period of his life almost exactly coincides with that of 
Cardinal Wolsey. He came of the old and noble Tuscan 
ftock of Montcspertoli, who were men of tlicir bands in the 
dcveoth century. He carried their coat, but the pro(>erty 
had been wasted and divided. His forefathers had held 
office of high distinction, but had fallen away as the new 
wealth of the bankers and traders increased in FlorL'nce. 
He himself inherited a small property in San Casciano and 
its neighbourhood, which assured him a sufficient, if some- 
what lean, indepcDdence. Of his education we know little 

enough. He was well acquainted with Latin, and knew, 
perhajM. Greek enough to serve his turn. ' Rather not 
' without letter* than lettered,' Varchi describes him. That 
be was not loaded down with learned reading proved 
probably a great advantage. ITie coming of the French, 
and the rxpuliHon of the Medici, the proclamation of the 
Brpublic (1494X and later the burning of Savonarola 
coDTubed Florence and threw open many public offices. It 
lua bMO suggested, but without much foundation, that 
MOM derica) work was found for Machiavelli in 1494 or 
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INTRO- even earlier. It is certain that on July 14, 1498, he was 
DUCTION appointed <5iancellor and Secretary to the Dieci dl Liberta 
e Pace, an office which he held till the close of his political 
life at fall of the Republic in 1512. 

The functions of his Council were extremely varied, and 
in the hands of their Secretary became yet more diversified. 
They represented in some sense the Ministry for Home, 
Military, and especially for Foreign Affairs. It is impos- 
sible to give any full account of Machiavelli^s official duties. 
He wrote many thousands of despatches and official letters, 
which are still preserved. He was on constant errands 
of State through the Florentine dominions. But his 
diplomatic missions and what he learned by them make 
the main interest of his office. His first adventure of 
importance was to the Court of Caterina Sforza, the Lady 
of Forli, in which matter that astute Countess entirely 
bested the teacher of all diplomatists to he. In 1500 he 
smelt powder at the siege at Pisa, and was sent to France 
to allay the irritations of Louis xii. Many similar and 
lesser missions follow. The results are in no case of great 
importance, but the opportunities to the Secretary of learn- 
ing men and things, intrigue and policy, the Court and the 
gutter were invaluable. At the camp of Cssar Borgia, in 
1502, he found in his host that fantastic hero whom he 
incarnated in The Priitce, and he was practically an eye- 
witness of the amazing masterpiece, the Massacre of 
Sioigaglia. The next year he is sent to Rome with a 
watching brief at the election of Julius ii., and in 1506 is 
again sent to negotiate with the Pope, An embassy to the 
Emperor Maximilian, a sei-ond mission to the French King 
at Blois, in which he persuades Louis xn. to postpone the 
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Uuefttened General C-ouncil of the Church (1511), and INTRO- 

conntant expeditioas to report upon and set in order ^' ^ 

unrettful toims and provinces did not fulfil his activity. 

His pen was never idle. Reports, despatches, elaborate 

moDognphs on France, Germany, or wherever he might 

be, and personal letters innumerable, and even yet unpub- 

Kabed, ooued not night nor day. Detail, wit, character- 

drawing, satire, sorrow, bitterne&s, all take their turn. 

But this was only a fraction of hi^ work. By duty and 

by expediency he was bound to follow closely the internal 

palitici of Florence where his enemies and rivab abounded. 

And in all these years he was pushing forward and carrying 

througli with unceasing and unspeakable vigour the great 

military dream of his life, the foundation of a National 

Militia and the extinction of Mercenary Companies. But 

the fabric be had fancied and thought to have built proved 

unsubstantia]. The spoilt half-mutinous levies whom he 

bad spent years in odious and unwilling training failed him 

at the crowning moment in strength and spirit : and the 

bll of the Republic implied the fall of Machiavclli and the Hla Dcfmt 

dow of hit official life. He struggleil hard to save himself, 

but tbr wealthy cla.-we!t were against liim, perhaps afraid of 

bim. and on them the Medici relied. For a year he was 

forbidden to Iravc Florentine territory, and for a while was 

etclndcd from the Palazzo. Later his name wais found in 

a Hst of Anti-Mrdicean conspirators. He was arrentetl and 

decorously tortunxl with six turns of the rack^ and then 

liberated for want of evidence. 

For pcrtups a year after his release the Secretary engaged After his F*U 
in a series of tortuous intrigues to gain the favour of the 
McdkL Many of the stories may be exaggerated, but none 
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make pleasant reading, and Dothiag proved successful. His 
position was miserable. Temporarily crippled by torture, 
out of favour with the Government, shunned by his friends, 
in deep poverty, burdened with debt and with a wife and 
four children, ilia material circumstances were ill enough. 
But, worse still, he was idle. He had deserved well of the 
Republic, and had never despaired of it, and this was bis 
reward. He seemed to himself a broken man. He had no 
great natural dignity, no great moral strength. He pro- 
foundly loved and admired Dante, but he could not for one 
moment imitate him. He sought satisfaction in sensuality 
of life and writing, but found no comfort. Great things 
were stirring in the world and he had neither part nor lot 
in them. By gi-eat good fortune he began a correspondence 
with his friend Francesco Vettori, the Medicean Ambassador 
at Rome, to whom he appeals for his good offices ; ' And if 
' nothing can be done, I must live as I came into the world, 
' for I was born poor and Icamt to want before learning to 
' enjoy." Before long these two diplomats had co-opted 
themselves into a kind of Secret Cabinet of Europe. It is 
a strange hut profoundly interesting correspondence, both 
politically and personally. Nothing is too great or too 
small, too glorious or too mean for their pens. Amid 
foolish anecdotes and rather sordid love affairs the pohtics 
of Europe, and especially of Italy, are dissected and dis- 
cussed. Leo X. had now plunged into political intrigue. 
Ferdinand of Spain was in difficulty. France had allied 
herself with Venice. The Swiss are the Ancient Romans, 
and may conquer Italy. Then back again, or rather 
constant throughout, the love intrigues and the ' likely 
' wench hard-by who may help to pass our time.' But 
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through it all there is an ache at Machiavelli's ht-art, and 
OQ • sudden be will break down, crying, 
VciUi 



Per6 lie alouna vol 
FaccIoI, perchi' no 
Via d> tfogare il n 



1 io rido e canto 
ho M Don ijuest' una 
lO angosciOBO pianto. 



VcUuri promised much, but nothing came of it. By 1515 
the correspondence died away, and the Ex-Secretary foiuid 
for btmself at last the true pathway through his vale of 

The remainder of Machiavelli's life is bounded by his Tbe true life 
books, lie settled at his villa at San Casciano, where 
be spent his day nn he describes in the letter (|U<>ted at 
tbe beginning of this essay. In 1516 he began to attend 
tlw meetings of the Literary Club in the Orti OricelUrii, 
and made new and remarkable friends. * Era amato gran- 
* daimcDtc da loro . . . e della sua conversazione si dilct- 
' tATsno maravigliosamente, tenendo in prezzo grandlssimo 
' llttie I'open; sue,' which shows the personal authority 
be exercised. Occasionally he was employed by Florentine 
merchants to negotiate for them at Venice, Genoa, Lucca, 
and other places. In 1519 Cardinal Medici deigned to 
consult him as to the Government, and commissioned him 
lo write the History of Florence. But in the main he 
wrote his books and lived the daily life we know. In 15S5 
be went to Rome to present his History to Clement vti., 
and WM sent on to Guicciardini. In 15Sti he was busy 
aace more with military matters and the fortiBcatioii 
of Florence. On the 22ud of June 1537 be died at 
Florence immediately after the establishment of the 
seoond Republic. He had lived as a practising Christian, 
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and so died, surrounded by his wife and family. Wild 
legends grew about his death, but have no foundation. 
A peasant clod in San Casciano could not have made a 
simpler end. He was buried in the family Chapel in Santa 
Croce, and a monument was there at last erected with the 
epitaph by Doctor Ferroni — 'Tanto nomini nullum par 
' elogium,' The 6rst edition of his complete works was 
published in 1782, and was dedicated to Lord Cowper. 

\Vhat manner of man was Machiavelli at home and in 
the market-place ? It is hard to say. There are doubtful 
busts, the best, perhaps, that engraved in the 'Testina" 
edition of 1550, so-called on account of the portrait. ' Of 
' middle height, slender figure, with sparkling eyes, dark 
' hair, rather a small head, a slightly aquiline nose, a 

* tightly closed mouth : all about him bore the impress of 
' a very acute observer and thinker, but not that of one 
' able to wield much influence over others.' Such is a 
reconstruction of him by one best able to make one. * In 
' his conversation,' says Varchi, ' Machiavelli was pleasant, 

* serviceable to his friends, a friend of virtuous men, and, 
' in a word, worthy to have received from Nature either 
' less genius or a better mind.' If not much above the 
moral standard of the day he was certainly not below it. 
His habits were loose and his language lucid and licentious. 

(But there is no bad or even unkind act charged against 
him. ' To his honesty and good faith he very fairly claims 
that his poverty bears witness. He was a kind, if uncertain, 
husband and a devoted father. -> His letters to his children 
are charming. Here is one written soon before his death 
to his little son Guido. — ' Guido, my darling son, 1 received 
' a letter of thine and was delighted with it, particularly 
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* bonuisc you tell me of your full recovery, the best news 

' t could have. If God grants life to us both I expect to ^ 

* make s good man of you, only you must do your fair 
' share yourself,' Guido is to stick to his books and 
muftic, and if the family mule is too fractious, 'Unbridle 

* him, take off the halter and turn him loose at Monte- 
' pulciano. The farm is lar|^, the mule is small, so no 

* harm can come of it. Tell your mother, with my love, 

* not to be nervous. I shall surely be home before any 

* trouble comes. Give a kiss to Baccina, Picro, and Totto : 

* I wish I knew his eyes were getting well. Be happy and 

* spend as little as you may. Christ have you in his 

* keeping.* — There is nothing exquisite or divinely delicate 
ID this letter, but there are many such, and they were not 
writU.li by a bad man, any more than the answers they 
eiroke were adtlresited to one. There is little more save of a 
like character that is known of MachiavelU the man. But 
to judge him and his work we must have some knowledge of 
the world in which he was to move and have his being. 



At the beginning of the sixteenth century Italy was State of 
rotten to the core. In the close competition of great ^ 
wickednn* the Vicar of Christ easily curried off the palm, 
and the Court of Alexander vi. was probably the wickedest 
■DcetJng-placc of men that has ever existed upon earth. 
No *irtuev Christian or I'agan, was there to Iw found ; 
little art that was not sensuous or sensual. It seemed as 
if BaccfaiM and Venus and I'riapus had come to their 
u) not ceased to call herself 



own agaia. 

Christian. 



I yet I 



* Owing to the evil enaample uf the Papal Court,' writes 
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Machiavelli, ^ Italy has lost all piety and all religion: 
' whence follow inJinite troubles and disorders; for as 
' religion implies all good, so its absence implies the 
' contrary. To the Church and priests of Rome we owe 
' another even greater disaster which is the cause of her 
' ruin. I mean that the Church has maintained, and still 
' maintains Italy divided,' The I'apacy is too weak to 
unite and rule, but strong enough to prevent others doing 
so, and is always ready to call in the foreigner to crush all 
Italians to the foreigner's proht, and Guicciardini, a high 
Papal officer, commenting on this, adds, ' It would be ini- 
' possible to speak so ill of the Roman Court, but that more 
' abuse should not be merited, seeing it is an infamy, and 
' example of all the shames and scandals of the world.' The 
lesser clergy, the monks, the nuns followed, with anxious 
lidelity, the footsteps of their shepherds. There was hardly 
a tonsure in Italy which covered more than thoughts and 
hopes of lust and avarice Religion and morals which 
God had joined together, were set by man a thousand 
leagues asunder. Vet religion still sat upon the alabaster 
throne of Peter, and in the filthy straw of the meanest 
Calabrian confessional. And still deeper remained a blind 
Superstition devoted superstition. Vitellozzo Vitelli, as Machiavelli 
tells us, while being strangled by Ciesar Borgia's assassin, 
implored his murderer to procure for him the absolution of 
that murderer's father. Gianpaolo Baglioni, who reigned 
by parricide and lived in Incest, was severely blamed by the 
Florentines for not killing Pope Julius ii. when the latter 
was his guest at Perugia. And when Gabrino Fondato, 
the tyrant of Cremona, was on the scaffold, his only regret 
was that when he had taken his guests, the Pope and 
xviii 
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for, to the top of the Cremona tower, four hundred 
high, his nerve failed him and he did not push them 
, nvtr. Upon this anarchv of religion, murals, and 
conduct breathed suddenly the inspiring breath of Pagan The Vugmn 
antiquity which seemed to the Italian mind to Hnd its '""""e'"^* 
finrtt climax in tyrannicide. There is no better instance 
than in the plot of the Pazzi at Florence. Francesco Fazzi 
and Bernardo Bandini decided to kill Lorenzo and Giuliano 
d«* Medici in the cathedral at the moment of the elevation 
of the Hoflt. They naturally took the prirKt into their 
coniidencc. They escurt«l Giuliano to the Uuomo, laugh- 
ing, and talking, and playfully embraced him — tu discover 
if he wore armour under his clothes. Then they killed him 
at th« moment appointcfl 

Nor were there any hilla from which salvation might 
be looked for. Philosophy, poetry, science, expressed 
thenuelTea in terniN of roateriaiism. Faith and hope 
are ever the Ust iturvivon in the life of a man or of a 
natioo. But in Italy thiite brave comforters were at their 
latest breath. It in perhaps unfair to accept in full 
the judgment of Northern travellers. The conditions, 
training, need* of Kn^land and Germany were difTcrent. 
Ib thc*r countrica courage wa« a necessity, and good faith 
a paying policy. Subtlety could do little against a 
two-handed sword in the hands of an angry or partially 
intoncMttd giant. Climate played its part as well as 
enlturt, and the cnidr plra»urcs and vices of the North 
MMaied fully aff lonthsomr to the rrlined Italian as did 
tlM tDTtuous policy and the elaborate infamies of the 
Soutl) to their rough invndere. Atone, perhaps, among 
the oationa of Europe the Italians had never understood 

xix 
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INTRO- or practised chivalry, save in such select and exotic 
DOCTION schools as the Casa Gioiosa under Vittorino da Feltre 
at Mantua, The oath of Arthur's knights would have 
seemed to them mere superfluity of silliness. Onore con- 
noted credit, reputation, and prowess. llrtH, which may 
be roughly translated as mental ability combined with per- 
sonal daring, set the standard and ruled opinion. ' Honour 
' in the North was subjective: Onore in Italy objective,' 
Individual liberty, indeed, was granted in full to all, at 
the individual's risk. The love of heauty curbed grossness 
and added distinction. Fraud became an art and force a 
science. There is liberty for all, hut for the great ones 
there is licence. And when the day of trial comes, it is 
the Churchmen and the Princes who can save neither 
themselves nor man, nor thing that is theirs. To such 
a world was Machiavelli born. To whom should he turn ? 
To the People.? To the Church? To the Princes and 
Despots ? But hear him ; — 

' There shall never be found any good mason, which will 
' beleeve to be able to make a fEiire image of a peece of 
' marble ill hewed, but verye well of a rude peece. Our 
' Italian Princes beleeved, before they tasted the blowes of 
' the outlandish warre, that it should suffice a Prince to 
' know by writiuges, how to make a subtell aunswere, to 
' write a goodly letter, to shewe in sayinges, and in woordes, 
* witte and promptenesse, to know how to canvas a fraude, 
■ to decke themselves with precious stones and gold, to 
' sleepe and to eate with greater glory then other: To 
' kepe many lascivious persons about them, to goveme 
' themselves with their subjects, covetously and proudely: 
' To roote in idlenes, to give the degrees of the exercise of 
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* mm, for good will, to dispise if any should have shewed 

* them ADV laudable waie, minding that their wordcs should 

* bee uiosvera uf oracles : nor the sely wretches were not 

* kwofc that they prepared themselves to be a pray to 

* whoDie «o ever should assaulte them. Hereby grew then 

* in the thousand fowre hundred and nintie and fowre yere, 

* tbe great feares, the sodaiiie fljghtes and the marvellous 
' loMes : and so three most mighty states which were in 

* Italic, have bone dievers times sacked and destroyed. But 

* that which is worse, is where those that remainc, continue 

* in the very same errour, and liev in the verie same 

* diforder and consider not, that those who in olde time 

* would keepe their states, caused to be done these thinges, 

* which of me hath beene reasoned, and that their studies 
' were, to prepare the body to diseases, and the mindc not to 
' feare pmlls. Whereby grewe that Cwsar, Alexander, and 

* all Uuse men and excellent Princes in olde time, were the 

* fimnort amongst the fighters, going armed on foote : and 

* if tber lost their state, they would loose their life, ho that 

* tbcy lierd and died vertuously.' 

Such was tbe clay that waited the moulding of the 
pottcr'i hand. ' I*o«terity, that high court of appeal, 

* which i« never tired of eulogising its own juitice and 

* diMcminent,' bat recorded harsh sentence on the Florvn- 
tinv. It is bott«r to-day to let him speak for himself. 




The ilmdef Tolume of 7^e Prince has probably produced The j'rinM 
wider diKuasion, more bitter controversy, more varied in- 
terpretations and a deeper influence than any book save 
Hcdy WriL Kings and statesmen, philosophers and tbeo- 
logiana, mooanhints ami republicans have all and always 
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INTRO- used or abused it for their purposes. WritteQ in 1513, the 
' first year of Machiavelli's disgrace, concurrently with part 

of the Dlscorsi, which contain the germs of it, the book 
represents the fulness of its author's thouglit and experi- 
ence. It was not till after Machiavelli's death, that it 
was published in 153S, by order of Clement vii. Mean- 
while, however, in manuscript it had been widely read and 
favourably received. 
Its purpose The mere motive of its creation and dedication has been 

the theme of many volumes. Machiavelli was poor, was 
idle, was out of favour, and therefore, though a Republican, 
wrote a devilish hand-book of tyranny to strengthen the 
Medici and recover his position. Machiavelli, a loyal 
Republican, wrote a primer of such fiendish principles as 
might lure the Medici to their ruin. Machiavelli's one 
idea was to ruin the rich : Machiavelli's oue idea was to 
Oppress the poor: he was a Protestant, a Jesuit, an 
Atheist ; a Royalist and a Republican. And the book pub- 
lished by one Pope's express authority was utterly con- 
demned and forbidden, with all its authors works, by the 
express command of another (1559). But before facing 
the whirlwind of savage controversy which raged and 
rages still about Ttte Prince, it may be well to consider 
shortly the book itself — consider it as a new book and 
without prejudice. The purpose of its composition is 
almost certainly to be found in the plain fact that 
^Machiavelli, a politician and a man of letters, wished 
Co write a book upon the subject which had been his 
special studi and lay nearest to his business and bosom. 
To ensure prominence for such a book, to engage attention 
and incidentally perhaps to obtain political employment 
xxii 
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for himself, he detlicated it to Lorenzo de' Medici, the 
cutting uid Hccrpted Chief of the State. But far and 
kbove Midi lighter motives stood the fact that he saw in 
I^rento the only man who might conceivably bring to 
hcing the vast dream of patrtotism which the writer had 
imagined. The subject lie proposed to himself was largelv, 
tliough not wholly, conditioned by the time and place 
in which he lived. He wrote for his countrymen and 
be wT«)t« for his own generation. He had heard with 
his e«n and weti with his eyes the alteroate rending 
■farchy and moaning paralysis of Italy. He had seen 
wbat Agricola had long before been spared the sight of. 
And what he saw, he saw not through a glass darkly 
or dktortcd, but in the whitest, driest light, without 
ftilicfaing and fare to face. 'We arc much beholden," 
writo Bacon, ' to Machiavelli and others that wrote what 
' men do, and not what tiicy ought to do.' He did not 
deapoir of Italy, be did not despair even of Italian unity. 
But he despaired of what he saw around him, and he 
WH willing at almost any price to end it. He recognited,- 
d— pi le the nominal example of Venice, that a Ilepublican 
ajmtem was impouible, and that tho small Principalities and 
Frcv Cities were corrupt beyond hope of healing. (^A strong 
«eiitral unifying government was iDiperative, a nd at that 
day such goveroro ent ooui3 ^ only~ be vested , in a single 
nnn. VFor it must ever be closely ^membered, as will 
^ pcnnted out again, that throughout the boolc the 
I*rince is what would now be called the Govemintoit. 
And then be saw with faithful prophecy, in the splendid 
peromtioa of his hope, a hope deferred for near four 
hnodrtd years, he saw beyond the painful paths of blood 
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INTRO- and tyranny, a vision of deliverance and union. For at 

DUCTION least it is plain that in all things Machiavelli was a 

passionate patriot, and J mo la patria ni'ia piii dell anima 

is found in one of the last of many thousand letters that 

his untiring pen had written. 

The purpose, then, of The Prince is to lay down rules, 
within the possibilities of the time, for the making of a 
man who shall create, increase, and maintain a strong 
find stable government. This is done in tlie main by 
a plain presentation of facts, a presentation condensed 
and critical but based on men and things as they actually 
were. The ethical aide is wholly omitted : the social 
and economical almost entirely. The aspect is purely 
political, with the underlying thought, it may be sup- 
posed, that under the postulated government, all else 
will pros[>er. 

The Book Machiavelli opens by discussing the various forms 

of governments, which he divides into Republics and 
Principalities. Of the latter some may be hereditary 
and some acquired. Of hereditary states he says little 
and quotes but one, the Duchy of Ferrara. He then 
tunis to his true subject, the acquisition and preserva- 

New States tion of States wholly new or new in part, States such 
as he saw himself on every side around him. Having 
gained possession of a new State, he says, you must first 
extirpate the family of your predecessor. C^You should 
then either reside or plant colonies, but not trust to 
garrisons. !• Colonies are not costly to the Pritice, are 
' more faithful and cause less ofTence to the subject 
' States: those whom they may injure being poor and 
* scattered, are prevented Ironi doing mischief. For it 
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* should be observed that men ought either to be caressed INTRO- 

* or trampled out, seeing that small injuries may be 

* avenged, whereas great ones destroy the possibility of 

* retaliation: and so the damage that has to be inflicted 
' ought to be such that it need involve no fear of reprisals,' 

There is perhaps in all Machiavelli no better example of Hi» Method 

his lucid scientific method than this passage. There is 

neither excuse nor hypocrisy. It is merely a matter of 

business calculation. VMankind is the raw material, the 

State is the finished work. ) Further you are to conciliate 

your neighbours who are weak and abase the strong, 

and you must not let the stranger within your gates. 

Above all look before as well as after and think not to 

leave it to time, godcre li beiiefici del tempo, but, as did 

the Romans, strike and strike at once. For illustration 

he criticises, in a final and damning analysis, the career 

of Louis XII. in Italy. There was no canon of statecraft 
so absolute that the King did not ignore it, and in in- 
evitable Nemesis, there was no ultimate disaster go crown- 
ing as not to be achieved. 

After observing that a feudal monarchy is much less Conquest* 
easy of conquest than a despotism, since in the one case 
you must vanquish many lesser lordships while in the 
other you merely replace slaves by slaves, Machiavelli 
considers the best method of subjugating Free Cities. 
Here again is eminent the terrible composure and the 
exact truth of his politics. A conquered Free City you 
may of course rule in person, or you may construct an 
oligarchy to govern for you, but the only safe way is to 
destroy it utterly, since 'that name of Liberty, those- 
' ancient usages of Freedom,* are things ' which no length 
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INTRO- ' of years and no beDeiits can extinguish in the nation's 
DUCTION 1 mind^ things which no pains or forethought can uproot 
' unless the citizens be utterly destroyed.' 

Hitherto the discussion has ranged round the material 
politics of the matter, the acquisition of material pow^, 
Machiavelli now turns to the heart of his matter, the 
proper character and conduct of a new Prince in a new 
Principality and the ways by which he shall deal most 
fortunately with friend and foe. For fortune it is, as well 
as ability, which go to the making of the man and the 
maintenance of his power. 
Ciuar Borgia In the manner of the day Moses, Cyrus, Romulus, and 
Theseus are led across the stage in illustration. The 
common attribute of all such fortimate masters of men was 
^force of arms, while the mission of an unarmed prophet 
such as Savonarola was foredoomed to failure. In such 
politics Machiavelli is positive and ruthless: force is and 
must be the remedy and the last appeal, a principle which 
indeed no later generation has in practice set at naught. 
But in the hard dry eyes of the Florentine Secretary stood, 
above all others, one shining figure, a figure to all other 
eyes, from then till now, wrapped in mysterious and mias- 
matic cloud. In the pages of common history he was a 
tyrant, be was vicious beyond comj^ire, he was cruel beyond 
the Inquisition, he was false beyond the Father of Lies, be 
was the Antichrist of Rome and he was a failure: but 
he was the hero of Niccolo Machiavelli, who, indeed, 
found in Ccesar Borgia the fine flower of Italian politics 
in the Age of the Despots. Son of the Pope, a Prince of 
the Church, a Duke of France, a master of events, a 
bom soldier, diplomatist, and more than half a, states- 
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, Cssar seemed indeed the darling of gods and men 
whom original fortune bad crowned with inborn ability. 
Machiavelli knew him as well as it was possible to know 
■ soul so tortuous and secret, and he had been present 
at the most critical and terrible moments of Cvsar's life. 
That in despite of a life which the world calls infamous, 
in despite of the howling execrations of all Christendom, 
in despite of ultimate and entire failures, Macliiavelli could 
•till write years afler, 'I know not what lessons I could 
' teach a new I'nnce more useful than the example of his 
' actions,' exhibits the ineffaceable impressions that Ctesar 
Borgia had made upon the most subtle and observant mind 
of modem history. 

Goar was the acJtnowIedged son of Pope Alexander by Cbmi'i 
bis acknowledged raistrcxx Vannozm dei Catlani. Bom 
En 1472, be wa« an Archbishop and a Cardinal at sixteen, 
and the murderer of his elder brother at an age when 
nodem youths are at college. He played his part to the 
Ml in the unspeakable scandals of the Vatican, but already 
•he spoke little and people feared him.' Ere hmg the 
•fJeodours of the I'apaey seemed toi> remote and uncertain 
for bis fierce ambition, and, indeed, through his father, 
be already wielded both the temporal and the spiritual 
aims of I'eter. To the subtlety of the Italian hi* Spanish 
blood had lent a certain stern resolution, and a» with 
Juliua and Sulla the lust for sloth and sensuality were 
cjiuckencd by the lust for sway. He unfrocked himself 
with pleasure. He commenced ptilitician, soldier, and 
dcapot. And fur the five yeai-s preceding Alexander's 
dcatb he may almost be looked upon as a power in 
Inrnted Duke of Komogno, that hot-betl of 
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INTRO- petty tyranny and tumult, he repressed disorder through 
DUCTION ^g governor Messer Ramiro with a relentless hand. When 
order reigned, Machiavelli tells ns he walked out one 
morning into the market-place at Cesena and saw the 
body of Ramiro, who had borne the odium of reform, 
lying in two pieces nnth his head on a lance, and a 
bloody axe by his side. Ctesar reaped the harvest of 
Ramiro''s severity, and the people recognising his bene- 
volence and justice were * astounded and satisfied.' 

But the gaze of the Borgia was not bounded by the 
strait limits of a mere Italian Duchy. Whether indeed 
' there mingled with personal ambition an ideal of a united 
Italy, swept clean of the barbarians, it is hard to say, 
though Machiavelli would have us believe it. What is 
certain is that he desired the supreme dominion in Italy 
for himself, and to win it spared neither force nor fraud 
nor the help of the very barbarians themselves. With a 
decree of divorce and a Cardinal's hat he gained the 
support of France, the French Duchy of Valentinois, and 
the sister of the King of Navarre to wife. By largesse of 
bribery and hollow promises be brought to his side the 
great families of Rome, fais natural enemies, and the great 
Condottieri with their men-at-arms. When by their aid 
he had established and extended his government he mis- 
trusted their good faith. With an infinity of fascination 
and cunning, without haste and without rest, he lured 
these leaders, almost more cunning than himself, to visit 
him as friends in his fortress of Sinigaglia. *I doubt if 
' they will be alive to-morrow morning,* wrote Machiavelli, 
who was on the spoL He was right. Ccesar caused them 
to be strangled the same night, while his father dealt 
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cquiil measure to their colleagues and adherents in Rome. 
TheoMforth, distrusting mercenaries, he found and dis- 
ciplined, out of H mere rabble, a devoted army of his own, 
and banng unobtrusively but completely extirpated the 
whole families of those whose thrones he had usurped, not 
only the present but the future seemed assured to him. 

He had fulfilled the 6rst of Macbiavelli'a four conditions. 
He rapidly achieved the remaining three. He bought the 
Rooun nobles 'so a» to be able to put a bridle in the new 

* Pope's mouth.' He bought or poisoned or packed or 
terrorised the existing College of Cardinals and se]ccte<I 
oew Princes of the Church who should accept a PontilT 
of his choosing. He was effectively strong enough to resist 
the first onset upon him at his father's death. Five years 
had been enough fur so great an undertaking. One thing 
alaoe he had not and indeed could not have foreseen. ' He 
' told me himself on the day on which (Pope) Julius was 
' nvKted, that he had foreseen and provided for everything 

* cbe that could happen on bis father's death, but had 
' oerer aiiticipated that, when hts father died, he too 

* ibould have been at dcatli^s door.' Even so the fame 
and tplcnduur of his name for a while maintained his 
uitbority against his unnumbered enemies. But soon the 
great betrayer was Iwtrayed. 'It is well to cheat those 
' wbo have been masters of treacherj-,' he had said himself 
In his hours of brief authority. His wheel had turned full 
circle. Within three years his fate, like that of Charles xii., 
arac destined to a foreign strand, a petty fortress, and a 
dobioua hand. Given over to Spain he passed three years 
ofaaeurely. ' He was struck down in a fight at Viana in 

* NaTure (1507) after a furious resistance : he was stripped - 
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' of his fine armour by men who did not know his name 
* or quality and his body was left naked on the bare 
' ground, bloody and riddled with wounds. He was only 
' thirty-one,' And so the star of Machiavelli's hopes and 
dreams was quenched for a season in the clouds from which 
it came. 

It seems worth while to sketch the strange tem- 
pestuous career of Ctesar Borgia because in the remaining 
chapters of The Prince and elsewhere in his writings, it 
is the thought and memory of Valentinois, transmuted 
doubtless and idealised by the lapse of years, that largely 
inform and inspire the perfect Prince of Machiavelli. But 
it must not be supposed that in life or in mind they were 
intimate or even sympathetic. Machiavelli criticises his 
hero liberally and even harshly. But for the work he 
wanted done he had found no better craftsman and no 
better example to follow for those that might come after. 
Morals and religion did not touch the purpose of his 
arguments except as affecting policy. In policy virtues 
may he admitted as useful agents and in the chapter 
following that on Csesar, entitled, curiously enough, ' Of 
' those who by their crimes come to be Princes,' he 
lays down that ' to slaughter fellow citizens, to betray 
' friends, to he devoid of honour, pity and religion cannot 
' be counted as merits, for these are means which may lead 
' to power but which confer no glory." Cruelty he would 
employ without hesitation but with the greatest care 
both in d^ree and in kind. It should be immediate and 
complete and leave no possibility of counter -revenge. For 
it is never forgotten by the living, and ' he deceives himself 
' who believes that, with the great, recent benefits cause old 
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* irrongB to be forgotteo." Od the other hand ' BcocGta 

* should be conferred liftJe bv little so that they may be 

' atore fully relished.' The cruelty proper to a IMncc ■ 
(Govern meat, for as ever they arc identical) aims only at 
authority. | Now autbority must spring from love or fear. 
It were best to combine both motives to obedience but you 
cannot. The Prince must remember that men are fickle, 
mod love nt their own pleasure, and that men are fearful 
Mid fijar at the pleasure of the Prince. Let him therefore 
dqieod on what is of bimsctf, not on that which is of 
otben. ' Yet if he win not love he may e§cape hate, and 
' BO it will be if he does not meddle with the property or 

* womeo'folk of his suhjccta.' When he must punish let 
hiin kilL ' For men will sooner foi^ct the death of their 
' fetfaer than the Iom of their estate.' And moreover you 
cannot always go ou killing, hut a I'rince who has once set 
hinaelf to plundering will never stop. This is the more 
nrcdful becaune the only secure foundation of his rule lies 
in his trust of the people and in their support. And 
faldatid again and again you shall find no more thorough 
doDocnt than this teacher of tyrants. * The people own 

* brtter broader qualities, fidelities and passions than any 

* Ftiaee mad linve better cause to show for them.' * As for 

* prndcncE mad stability, I say tltat a pople is more stable, 
' aore pntdcnt, and of better judgment than a IVince.* If 
Ihc people go wrong it is almost certainly the crime or 
MgligtDoe of the Prince which drives or leads them astray. 
'BvUsr ba than any number of fortr(.-sses is not to be 

* batHl fay yoar people.' The support of the people and 
a labaiu] militia make the essential strength of the Prince 
Md of the SUte. 
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The chapters on military organisation may be more c 
veniently considered in coajunction with The Art of War, 
It is enough at present to point out two or three observa- 
tions of Machiavelli which touch politics from the military 
Bide, To his generation they were entirely novel, though 
mere commonplace to-day. National strength means 
national stability and national greatness ; and this can 
be achieved, and can only be achievedyby a national 
army.'x^The Condottiere system, bom of sloth and luxury, 
has proved its rottenness. Your hired general is either 
a tyrant or a traitor, a bully or a coward. ' In a word 
' the armour of others is too wide or too strait for us : 
' it falls off us, or it weighs us down.' And in a (iDe 
illustration he compares auxiliary troops to the armour t 
Saul which David refused, preferring to fight Golialft 
with his sling and stone. 

Having assured the external security of the State 
Machiavelli turns once more to the qualities and conduct 
of the Prince, So closely packed are these concluding 
chapters that it is almost impossible to compress them 
further. The author at the outset states his purpose : 
Since it is my object to write what shall be useful to 
whosoever understands it, it seems to me better to follow 
the practical truth of things rather than an imaginary 
view of them. For many Republics and Princedoms have 
been imagined that were never seen or known to exist 
in reality. And the manner in which we live and iBtS 
which we ought to live, are things so wide asunder tint^ 
he who suits the one to betake himself to the other is 
more likely to destroy than to save himself.' Nothing 
that Machiavelli wrote is more sincere, analytic, positive 
ixxii 
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and ruthleas. lie operates unfliiichiagly on an assured INTRO* 
diftgnwis. The hand never an instant falters, the knife "ACTION 
is newer blunt He deals with what is, and not with what 
ought to be. Should the Prince be all-virtuous, all-liberal, 
■U-hunuuie? Should his word be his bond for ever? 
Should true religion be the master-passion of bis life? 
MachtAvi'lli considers. The lirst duty of the Prince (or 
Government) is to maintain the existence, stability, and 
prosperity of the State Now if all the world were perfect 
■o ihould the Prince be perfect too. But surh arc not 
the oonditions of human life. An idealising Prince must 
fidi before a practising world. A Prince must team in 
vlf-defcnce how to be bad, but like Ceesar Borgia, he 
most be a great judge of occasion. And what evil he \ 
don must be deliberate, appropriate, and calculated, and I 
done, not tielfishly, but for the good of the State of which 
he u trustee. There is the power of Law and tlie power - 
of Furoe. The first is proper to men, the second to Iwajita. 
And Uiat is why Achilles was brought up by Cheiron the 
CentMir that lie might learn to u:io Kitli natures. (_A 
mler nu«t be half lion and half fox, a fox to discern the 
toils, a lion to drive off the wolves.*! Merciful, faithful, 
biMiaoe, religioum just, these he may be and above all 
■hould (orm to be, nor should any word escape his lips 
to give the lie to his professions : and in fact he should 
•ot leave these qualities but when he must. He should, 
if pQuibtc, practise goodness, but under necessity should " 
know how to pursue evil. He should keep faith until' 
ocouion alter, or reason of »tutv compel him to break ' 
pledge. Above i 
I relipoa, ■ 
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INTRO- ' than by the hand, and every one can see but few can 
DUCTION . touch.' But none the less, must he learn (as did WUliam 
the Silent, Elizabeth of England, and Henry of Navarre) 
how to subordinate creed to policy when urgent need is 
upon him. In a word, he must realise and face his own 
position, and the facts of mankind and of the world. If 
not veracious to his conscience, lie must be veracious to 
facts. He must not be bad for badness' sake, but seeing 
things as they are, must deal as he can to protect and 
preserve the trust committed to liis care. Fortune is still 
a fickle jade, but at least the half our will is free, and if 
we are hold we may master her yet. For Fortune is a 
woman who, to be kept under, must be beaten and roughly 
handled, and we see that she is more ready to be mastered 
by those who treat her so, than by those who are shy in 
their wooing. CAnd always, like a woman, she gives her 
favours to the young, because they are less scrupulous and 
fiercer and more audaciously command her to their will^ 
rhe Appeal And so at the last the sometime Secretary of the 
Florentine Republic turns to the new Master of the 
Florentines in splendid exhortation. He points to no 
easy path. He proposes no mean ambition. Ho has said 
already that ' double will that Prince's glory be, who has 
' founded a new realm and fortified it and adorned it with 
' good laws, good arms, good friends, and good examples.* 
But there is more and better to be done. The great 
misery of men has ever made the great leaders of men. 
But was Israel in Egypt, were the Persians, the Athenians 
ever more enslaved, down-trodden, disunited, beaten, de- 
spoiled, mangled, overnm and desolate than is our Italy 
to-day? The barbarians must be hounded out, and Italy 
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lie frrc and one. Now Js the accepted time. All Italy is 
waiting and only seeks the man. To you the darling of 
Fortune and the Church this splendid task is given, to 
you and to the array of Italy and of Italians only. Ann 
Italy and lead her. To you, the deliverer, what gates 
would l>e closed, what obedience refused! What jealousies 
oppoai-d, what homage denied. Love, courage, and fixed 
fidelity await you, and under your standards shall the voice 
flflVtnrcb be fulfilled: 

t Virtu coDtro al furore 

i'rendeni rorme e iiu Jl romluitter corto : 
C'fii- I'ftutico valur«' 
S«iiV Italic! cor iion i^ uieot morto. 

Socb is The Prince of Machiavelli. The vision of tta 
brcsthleo exhortation seemed then tu but a landscape to 
a blind man's eye. But the passing of three hundred and 
fifty years of the misery he wept for brought at the last, 
alnost in perfect exactness, the fulfilment uf that impossihlc 

ThcK is no great book in the world of smaller compass Tbo Attack 

tfaaa The Prince of Machiavelli. There is no book more 

lucidly, directly, and plainly written. There is no hook 

that has aroitied more vehement, venomous, and even 

ktrtmloit controversy from the moment of it^ publication 

rvotil to-ilay. And it is asserted with great probability 

t^t TTte Prince has had a more direct action upon real 

lift Uian any other book in the world, and a larger share 

Id breaking the chains and lighting the dark places of 

, the Middle Age». It is u truism to say that Machiavellism 

p oistcd before Ihlachiavelli. The politics of Gian G&leazzo 
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Visconti, of Louis xi. of France, of Ferdinand of Spain, 
' of the Papacy, of Venice, might have been dictated by 
the author of Tlie Prince. But Machiavelli was the first 
to observe, to compare, to diagnose, to analyse, and 
to formulate their principles of government. The first to 
establish, not a divorce, but rather a judicial separaUon 
between the morals of a man and the morals of a govern- 
ment. It is around the purpose and possible results of 
such a separation in politics, ethics, and religion that the 
storm has raged most fiercely. To follow the path of that 
storm through near four centuries many volumes would 
he needed, and it will be more convenient to deal with 
the more general questions in summing up the influence 
of Machiavelli as a whole. But the main lines and vaiying 
fortunes of the long campaign may be indicated. During 
the period of its manuscript circulation aod for a few years 
after its publication The Prince was treated with favour or 
at worst with indifference, and the first mutterings were 
merely personal to the author. He was a scurvy knave and 
turncoat with neither bowels nor conscience, almost negli- 
gihle. But still men read him, and a change in conditions 
brought a change in front. He had in The Prince, above all 
i The Chureh in the Discord, accused the Church of having ruined Italy 
and debauched the world. In view of the writer's growing 
popularity, of the Reformation and the Pagan Renaissance, 
such charges could no longer be lightly set aside. The 
Churchmen opened the main attack. Amongst the leaders 
was Cardinal Pole, to whom the practical precepts of The 
Prince had been recommended io lieu of the dreams of 
Plato, by Thomas Cromwell, the mallcju monachorum of 
Henry vm. The Catholic attack was purely theolo^cal, but 
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before long the Jesuits joined in the cry. MachiavelU was INTRO- 
bumt in effigy at Ingoldstadt. He was *uMoA« dittboli- ^tJCTION 
canm cogitalionumjabcr, and irrisor et atheoa to boot. The 
Pope himself gave coninttssions to unite against him, and 
his books were placed on the Index, together, it must be 
admitted, with those of Boccaccio, Erasmus, and Savona- 
rola, so the company was goodly. But meanwhile, and 
perhaps in consequence, editions and translations of Tfu: 
pTHtce multiplied apace. The great figures of the world 
•ere ahsorbc<l by it. Charles v., his son, and his courtiers The 
stutBed the book. Catherine de Medici brought it to ''ol'tic*"" 
FnDce. A copy of The Prinrr was found on the murdered 
bodies of Henry in. and Henry ir. Richelieu praised it. 
Sextut V. analysed it in his own liandwrittng. It was read 
at the Engtiah Court ; Bacon was steeped in it, and quotes 
or alladcs to it consteuitly. Hobhes and Harrington 
sbMliedit 

Bttt now another change. So then, cried Innocent 
GcntiUet, the Huguenot, the book is a primer of 
dcfpotuin and Rome, and a grammar for bigots and 
^rruita. It doubtless is answerable for the Massacre of 
SL Bartholomew. The man is a chicv impur. And in 
■Bswrr to this new huntsman the whole IVotcttaid |uick 
enabrd hi puntuit. Within Rfly years of his death TTir 
Prime* and Modiiavelli himself had become a legend and 
a mjth, n haunting, di»comfurting ghoat that would not br 
laid. Marhianrllisffl hod grown to he a com' of conscience 
both to Catholic and IV>te»tnnt, to Theologian, Moralist. 
and Philosopher. In Spain the author, damned in France 
for hi* ilcapotinn and popery, was as freshly and freely 
daiiuied for hia civil and religious toleration. In England 
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to the Cavaliers he was an Atheist, to the Rouudheads a 
Jesuit. Christina of Sweden annotated him with enthu- 
siasm. Frederick the Great publbbed his JtUi-Mackiavcl 
brimming with indignation, though it is impossible not to 
wonder what would have become of Prussia had not the 
Prussian king so closely followed in practice the precepts of 
the Florentine, above all perhaps, as Voltaire obser^'ed, in the 
publication of the Anti-Machiavd itself. No doubt in the 
eighteenth century, when monarchy was so firmly established 
as not to reed Machiavelli, kings and statesmen sought to 
clear kingship of the supposed stain he had besmirched 
them with. But their reading was as little as their mis- 
understanding was great, and the Florentine Secretary 
' remained the mysterious necromancer. It was leil for 
Rousseau to describe the book of this 'honnete homme 
' et bon citoyen ' as ' le Uvre des Republicains,' and for 
Napoleon, the greatest of the author's followers if not dis- 
ciples, to draw inspiration and su^estion from his Flor^i- 
tine forerunner and to justify the murder of the Due 
d'Enghien by a quotation from The Pritxe. ' Mais apr^ 
'tout,' he said, 'un homme d'Etat est-il fait pour &tre 
' sensible ? N'est-ce pas un personnage — completement ex- 
' centrique,toujoursseul d'un c6te,avecle monde de I'autre ? ' 
and again "Jugez done s'JI doit s'amuser k mcnager cer- 
' taines convenances de sentiments si importantes pour le 
' commun des hommes ? Peut-il considerer les liens du 
' sang, les affections, les pu^rils menagements de la society? 
' Et dans la situation ou il se trouve, que d'actions separ^ 
' de Tensemble et qu'on blitme, quoiquelles doivent con- 
' tribuer au grand ceuvre que tout le monde n'aper5oit pas ? 
' . . . Maiheureux que vous etes ! tous retiendrez vos elogee 
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* parte que toub craindres! que le mouvemimt dc cctte 

* gnode machine ne fassc sur vous Tpffet de Gulliver, cjui, 

* lonqu'il depU^t n jambe, ccrasait les Lilliputiens. Ex- 

* horUs-vous, devoncez le temps, agrandissez votrc imagins- 

* ticm, regardez de loin, et tous vcrrez cjue ces grauds 
' prnonnages que vous croyez violonts, craels, que sais-Je? 

* oc KHit que des politique^. lis se connaissent, sc jugcnt 

* micux que vous, et, quand iU Bont n^Uemetit habiles, lis 

* ^vcat se rendre maitres de leurs passions car ils vont 

* juaqu'k en calculer les elTetK.' Even in his carriage at' 
WateHoo was found a French tranelntion of The Prirtre 
profuaely annotatnl. 

But from the fint the defence was neither idle nor weak. The Defence 
Hie avuilt WM on the morals of the man : the fortress 
held for the ideas of the thinker. He does not treat of 
moral*, therefore he is immoral, cried the plaintiff. Has 
be »pokt^ truth or falsehood f Is his word the truth and 
will bis tnitli prevail ? was the rejoinder. In Germany and 
Italy specially and in France and England in less degree, 
phfloaophcn and critics have argued and written without 
•tJat and without cease. As history has grown wider and 
norc socntific m> has the preponderance of opinion leaned 
to the Florentine's favour. 

It would be impossible to recapitulate the arguments or 
cvao to indicate the varying points of view. And indeed 
tbr main hindrance in foniiing a just idea of 7V Pr'mcr in 
Uw constant treatment of a single side of the book aiul 
tbr piTCon reived intent of the critic. Bacon has already 
been mentioned. Among later names are llobbcs, Spinor.a, 
LcibniU. Herder gives qualified approval, while Fichtc 
fratiltly throws down the glove as 7%^ Prmcr'a champiun. 
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weiss dass poUtische Machtfragen nie, am 
' wenigsten in einem verderbten Volke, mil den Mitteln 
^ der Moral zu loscn sind, so ist es unverstandig das Buch 
* voQ Fiirsten zu verschreien. MacchiaveUi hatte einen 
' Herrscher zu schiidern, keineo Hosterbruder,' The last 
sentence may at least be accepted as a last word by 
- practical politicians. Ranke and Macattlay, and a host 
of competent Germans and Italians have lent their thought 
and pens to solve the riddle in the Florentine's favour. 
And lastly, the course of pohtical events in Europe have 
seemed to many the final justification of the teaching of 
The Prince. The leaders of the Risorgimento thought that 
they found in letters, ' writ with a stiletto," not only the 
inspirations of patriotism and the aspirations to unity, 
but a sure and trusted guide to the achievement. Germany 
recognised in the author a schoolmaster to lead them to 
unification, and a military instructor to teach them of an 
Armed People, Half Europe snatched at the principle of 
Nationality. For in The Prince, Machiavelli not only 
begat ideas hut fertilised the ideas of others, and whatever 
the future estimation of the book may be, it stands, read 
or unread, as a most potent, if not as the dominant, factor 
in European politics for four hundred years. 



The Discorsi, printed in Rome by Blado, I5S7, are not 
included in the present edition, as the first English transla- 
tion did not appear until 1680, when almost the entire 
works of MachiaveUi were published by an anonymous 
translator in Loudon. But some account and considera- 
tion of their contents is imperative to any review of the 
Florentine's political thoughts. Such Discorsi and Belazioni 
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were not uncommon at the time. The stronger and INTRO- 
joas^er minds of the Renaissance wearied of discussing in t'^CTlON 
the lovely gardens of the Rucellai the ideas of Plato or the 
alkgoriea of I'lotinus. The politics of Aristotle had just- 
been intelligibly translated by I-eonardo Bruni (1492). And 
to^y the young ears and eyes of Florence were alert for 
*a impulse to action. They saw glimpses, in reopened 
Md» of historvi of quarries long grown over where the ore 
at pMitive politics lay hid. The men who came to-day to 
the Orti Oricellarit were mm versed in public aJTairs, men 
of letten, historians, poeta, living greatly in a great age, 
with Raphael, Michael Angelo, Ariosto, Leonardo going up 
and down among«t them. Maciiiavelli was now in fair 
faTour witli the M«lici, and is deitcribed by Strozzi as 
vua prraona per Kirgm (& rising man). He was welcomed 
into the group with enthuxiasm, and there read and dis- 
cuwad the IXacom. Nominally mere considcmtiona upon 
the F!nt Decade of Livy, they rapidly encircled all that 
was known and thought of policy and state-craft, old and 
living. 

Written concurrently with The Prince, though completed Thei: 
later, the Ducomi contain almost the whole of the 
thoughts and intents of the more famous book, but with 
> tlightly difTerent application. ' The Fritter traces the 

* pf ogie ia of u) ambitious man, the Discortt the progress 

* of an atnbitiou.1 people,' is an apt if inailequntc criticism. 
Macfaiavdli wu not the 6nl Italian who thought and wrote 
opoQ the problems of his time. But he was the first who 
dill jiwd gnvc questions in mociem language. He was the 
fint modem political writer who wrote of men and not of 
nast for the Prince himself is a collective individuality. 
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' This must be regarded as a general rule," is ever in 
MachiAvelli's mouth, while Guicciardini finds no value in a 
general rule, but only in ' long experience and worthy dia- 
* cretion,' The one treated of policy, the other of politics. 
Guicciardini considered specifically by what methods to 
control and arrange an existing Government. Machiavelli 
Roiight to create a science, which should show how to 
fNtJiblish, maintain, and hinder the decline of states gene- 
rally conceived. Even Cavour counted the former as a 
mort' practical guide in affairs. But Machiavelli was the 
theorist of humanity in politics, not the observer only. He 
distinguished the two orders of research. And, during 
the Italian Renaissance such distinction was supremely 
necessary. With a crumbled theology, a pagan Pope, amid 
the wreck of laws and the confusion of social order, il mo 
parlkolare and virt^, individuality and ability (energy, 
political genius, prowess, vital force: utrii is impossible 
to translate, and only does not mean virtue), were the 
dominating and unrelenting factors of life. Niccolo 
Machiavelli, unlike Montesquieu, agreed with Martin 
Luther that man was bad. It was for both the Witten- 
berger and the Florentine, in their very separate ways, to 
found the school and wield the scourge. In the naked and 
unashamed candour of the time Guicciardini could say that 
he loathed the Papacy and all its works. ' For all that," he 
adds, ' the preferments I have enjoyed, have forced me for 
' my private ends to set my heart upon papal greatness. 
' Were it not for this consideration, 1 should love Martin 
' Luther as my second self.' In the Dijtcorsi, Machiavelli 
bitterly arraigns the Church as having ' deprived Italians 
' of religion and liberty.' He utterly condemns Savonarola ; 
rlii 
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yrt he could lore and learn from Dante, und might almost INTRO, 
have Skid with Pym, ' The greatest liberty of the Kingdom I>OCTION 

* u Religion. Thereby we are freed from spiritual evils, 

* am) no impositions are so grievous as those that are laid 

* upon the souL" 

The Florentine postulates religion aa an essential Relifpon 
element in a strong and stable State. Perhaps, with 
Gibbon, he deemed it useful to the Magistrate. But his 
•cicncv is impersonal He will not tolerate a Church that 
poachct on hi* political preserves. Good dogma makes bod 
palitiai. It must not tamper with liberty or security. 
And most certainly, with Dante, in the Paradi»o, he would 
ettiher have transformed or omitted the third Beatitude, 
that the Mrak shall inherit the earth. With such a 
temperament, Machiavelli must ever keep touch with 
Mottjr. It was not for him as for Aristotle to imagine 
what an ideal State should be. but rather to inquire what 
States actually were and what they might actually become. 
He leeka fint and foremost * the use that may be derived 
' fiMD history in polities'; not from its incidents but from 
it>|;eneral principles. His darling model of a State is to 
bt (bund where Dante found it. in the Roman Republic. 
Tba nwiBory and even the substance of Dante occur again 
■nd a^n. But Dante*s inxpiratiun was spiritual : Machia- 
TcflTs fimnklv pagan, and with the latter Fortune takes 
the place of God. Dante did not love the Papacy, but 
MaehiavcUi. iminting out how even in ancient Rome 
nUgioo was politic or utilitarian, leads up to his famous 
attack upon the Roman Church, to which he attributes 
all the shame and loxscs, political, social, moral, national, 
that Italy bos suffered at her hands. And now for the 
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INTRO- first time the necessity for Italian Unity is laid plainly 
DUCTlON jown, and the Church and its temporal power denounced 
OS the central obstacles. In religion itself the Secretary 
saw much merit. ' But when it is an absolute question 
' of the welfare of our country, then justice or injustice, 
' mercy or cruelty, praise or ignominy, must be set aside, 
' and we must seek alone whatever course may preserve 
' the existence and liberty of the state.' Throughout the 
■ Diicorsli Machiavelli in a looser and more expansive form, 
suggests, discusses, or re-affirms the ideas of The Prince. 
There is the same absence of judgment on the moral value 
of individual conduct; the same keen decision of its 
I Democncy ■ practical effect as a political act. But here more than 
Id TA« Prince, he deals with the action and conduct of 
the people. With his passion for personal and con- 
temporary incarnation he finds in the Swiss of his day 
the Romans of Republican Rome, and reiterates the com- 
parison in detail. Feudalism, mercenaries, political associa- 
tions embodied in Arts and Guilds, the Temporal power 
of the Church, all these are put away, and in their stead 
he announces the new and daring gospel that for organic 
unity subjects must he treated as equals and not as 
inferiors. 'Trust the people' is a maxim he repeats and 
enforces again and again. And he does not shrink from, 
but rather urges the corollary, * Arm the people.' Indeed 
it were no audacious paradox to state the ideal of 
Machiavelli, though he nominally preferred a Republic, as 
a Limited Monarchy, ruling over a Nation in Arms. No 
doubt he sought, as was natural enough in his day, to 
construct the State from without rather than to guide 
and encourage its evolution from within. It seemed to 
xliv 
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'tin that, in such an ocean of corruption, Force wiu it • 
rnnedyand Fraud noaluttish handmaid. ' Vice n'est-ce pas,* 
writes Mont&ignc, of such violent act^ of GovemmeDt, 'car 

* it a quittc sa raison 4 une plus universelle et puisi>ante 
' nUKin.' Even so the I'rincc and the people could only 
be justified by results. But the puhlic life is of larger value 
than the private, and sometimes one man must be crucified 
for a thouiand. Despite all prejudice and make-belief, 
•uch a rule and practice has obtained from tlie Assemblies 
of Athens to the Parliaments of the twentieth century. 
But Macbiavelli first candidly imparted it to the unwilling 
conacii-nces and brain.s of men. and it is ho who has \xen 
tha chosen scape-goat to carry the sins of the people. Ills 

makeit him belie his own precept to keep the 

and take away the thing. In this, as ia a thousand 

he was not too darkly bidden; he was too plain. 

* Madiiavclli,'says one who studied the Florentine as hardly 
another had done, ' Machiavelli hat gesiindigt, aber noch 

* mebr iat gegen ihn gesiindigt worden.' Liberty is goo<l, 
but Unity is its only sure foundation. It ii> the way to the ' 
Unity of Government and People tliat the thuughta both 
of 7%e Prince and the Ducorti lead, though ttie incidents 
be Ml nakedly presented as to shock the timorous and vex 
the prurient, Oie puritan, and the evil tiunkcr. llic people 
must oixry the State and fight and die for its salvation, 
and for the Prince the hatred of the subjects is never good, 
but their love, and the best way to gain it is by ' not 

* infarTTtipting the subject in the quiet enjoyment of his 

* eatat«.* Even to bUnd and gentle a spirit as the poet 
Gny cannot but comment, ' I rejoice when I see Machia- • 

* TclU ddcDded or illustrated, who to me appears one 
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* of the wisest men that anj nation in any age 
' produced,' 



Tbroughout both The Prince and the D'tscorsi are con- 
stant allusions to, and often long discussioDs on, military 
affairs. The Army profoundly interested Machiavelli both 
as a primary condition of national existence and stability, 
and also, as he pondered upon the contrast between ancient 
Rome and the Florence that he lived in, as a subject fascin- 
ating in itself. His Art of War was probably published in 
15S0. Before that date the Florentine Secretary had had 
some personal touch both with the theory and practice of 
war. As a responsible official in the camp before Pisa he 
had seen both siege work and Bghting. Having lost faith 
in mercenary forces he made immense attempts to form 
a National Militia, and was appointed Chancellor of the 
Nove delta Mitizia. In Switzerland and the Tyrol he had 
studied army questions. He planned with Pietro Navarro 
the defence of Florence and Prato against Charles v. At 
Verona and Mantua in 1509, he closely studied the famous 
siege of Padua. From birth to death war and battles raged 
all about him, and he had personal knowledge of the great 
captains of the Age. Moreover, he saw in Italy troops of 
every country, of every quality, in every stage of discipline, 
in every manner of formation. His love of ancient Rome 
led him naturally to the study of Livy and Vegetius, and 
from them with regard to formations, to the relative values 
of infantry and cavalry and other points of tactics, he drew or 
deduced many conclusions which hold good to-day. Indeed 
a German staff officer has written that in reading the 
Florentine you think you are listening to a modem theorist 
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of «r«r. But for the theorist of those days a lion stood in 
the path. The art of war was not excepted from the quick 
and thorough transformation that all earthly and spiritual 
thingn were undergoing. Gunpowder, long invented, was 
being appliMl. Armour, that, since the beginning, had saved 
both man and horse, had now lost the half of its virtue. 
Hie walls of fortresses, impregnable for a thousand years, 
beeame as matchwood ramparts. The mounted man-at- 
anns was found with wonder to be no match for the 
lightly-armoured but nimble foot-man. The Swiss were 
Mcn to hold their own with ease against the knighthood 
of Auotria and Burgundy. The Free Companies lost in 
value and prestige what they added to their corruption 
and treachery. All these things grew clear to Machiavelli. 
But his almost fntal misfortune was that he observed and 
wrote in the niiil-moment of the transition. He hud no 
fiuth in fire-arms, and as regards the portable fire-arms of 
those days he was right. After the artillery work at 
RsTntoa, Novoro, and Marignano it is argued that he 
•huold have known better. But he was present at no 
great battles, and pike, spear, and sword had been the 
fltable weapons of four thousand years. These were in- 
deed too simple to be largely modified, and the future 
of nwchanisma and explosives no prophet uninxpircd 
rmild foresee. And indeed the armament and formation 
of in«n were not the main intent of Machiavelli's thought. 
Hia care in detail, cspedally in forti(icationj>, of which 
br made a special study, in encampments, in plans, in 
calculatiotu, is immense. Nothing is wi trivial a« to be 
Irft InexATt 

Bat be emtrcd his observation and imagination on 
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INTRO- the origiD, character, and discipline of an army in being. 
DUCTION jjg pictures the horror, waste, and failure of a mer- 

jTieNew cenary system, and lays down the fatal error in Italy 

of separating civil from military life, converting the 

latter into a trade. In such a way the soldier grows 

to a beast, and the citizeu to a coward. All this 

■ must be changed. The basic idea of this astounding 

OfganiHtiDn Secretary is to form a National Army, furnished by con- 
scription and informed by the spirit of the New Model of 
Cromwell. All able-bodied men between the ages of 
seventeen and forty should be drilled on stated days 
and be kept in constant readiness. Once or twice a 
year each battalion must be mobilised and manceuvred 
as in time of war. The discipline must be constant and 
severe. The men must be not only rabust and well- 
trained, but, above all, virtuous, modest, and disposed to 
any sacrifice for the public good. So imbued should they 
be with duty and lofty devotion to their country that 
though they may rightly deceive the enemy, reward the 
enemy's deserters and employ spies, yet ' an apple tree 
' laden with fruit might stand untouched in the midst of 
' their encampment,'' The infantry should far exceed the 
cavalry, ' since it is by infantry that battles are won,' 
Secrecy, mobility, and familiarity with the country arc to 
be objects of special care, and positions should be chosen 
from wliich advance is safer than retreat. In war this 
army must be led by one single leader, and, when peace 
shines again, they must go hack contented to their grateful 
fellow-countrymen and their wonted ways of living. The 
conception and foundation of such a scheme, at such a 
time, by such a man is indeed astounding. He broke with 
xlviii 
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tiw put and with all contemporftrv organisations. He 
forecast tlie future of military Europe, though his own 
Italy was the la.tt to win her redemption through his plans. 

* Taken all in all,' says a German military writer, ' we may 

* reeognise Machiavelli in his inspired knowledge of the 

* prindpleii of universal military discipline as a true 

* prophet, and as one of the weightiest thinkers in the 

* field of military construction and constitution. He 
' penetrated the ensence of military technique with a pre- 

* dnoa wholly alien to his period, and it ia, mi to sav, a 
' new piychologica! proof of the relationship between 

* the art of war and the art of statecraft, that the founder 

* of Modem Politics is also the Krst of modem Military 



Bat woe to the Florentine Secretary with his thoughts 
bom centuries before their time. As in 7^ Prince, so 
in the Jrt of IVar, he closes with a passionate appeal of 
great sorrow and the smallest ray of hope. Where shall 
1 hope to find the things that 1 have told of? What 
b Italy to-day? What are the lUlians? Enervated, 
tnpotent, «i1e. Wherefore, ' 1 lament mee of nature, the 

* which cither ottght not to have made mee a knower of 
' Una, or it ought to have givtn mee power, to have bene 

* able to have executed it : For now beeing oldc, I cannot 

* hope to have any occasion, to be able so to doo : In con- 

* nderation whereof, 1 have liene liWrall with you who 

* berinj; ({rare young men, may (wbeii the thingcs said of 

* OH ahall ple«*e you) at due ttmen, in favourc of your 

* Prineca, bripe them and counsider them. Wherin I would 

* bare you not to be afraicd, or mistmatfull, because thi» 

* Province wemea to bee altogrthrr givrn to raise up agnine 
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' the things deade, as is seene by the perfection that Poede, 
' painting, and writing, is now brought unto : Albeit, as 
' much as is looked for of mee, beeing strooken in yeeres, 
' I do mistrust. Where surely, if Fortune had heretofore 
' graunted mee so much state, as suffiseth for a like enter- 
' prise, I would not have doubted, but in most short time, 
' to have shewed to the world, how much the auDcient 
' orders availe: and without peradventure, either I would 
' have increased it with glory, or lost it without shame.' 



Tk» BUIory 
qf Florence 



In 1520 Machiavelli was an ageing and disappointed 
man. He was not popular with any party, but the Medici 
were willing to use him in minor matters if only to secure 
his adherence. He was commissioned by Giulio de Medici 
to write a history of Florence with an annual allowance 
of 100 florins. In 15S5 he completed his task and dedicated 
the book to its begetter. Pope Clement vii. 

In the History, as in much of his other work, Machiavelli 
enriches the science of humanity with a nev department. 
■ ' He was the first to contemplate the life of a nation in 
' its continuity, to trace the operation of political forces 
' through successive generations, to contrast the action of 
' individuals with the evolution of causes over which they 
' had but little control, and to bring the scdient features 
' of the national biography into relief by the suppression 
' of comparatively unimportant details.' He found no 
examples to follow, for Villani with all his merits was 
of a different order. Diarists and chroniclers there were 
in plenty, and works of the learned men led by Aretino, 
written in Latin and mainly rhetorical. The great work 
of Guicciardini was not published till years after the 
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death. Machiavelli broke away from the • 
de or any other existing form. He deliberately' 
] philosophy to the sequence of facts. He organised 
ciril and political history. He originally intended to begin 
bi* work at the year 1234, the year of the return of Cosimo 
il Vvcchio from exile and of the consolidation of Medicean 
power on the ground that the earlier periods had been 
coTrred by Aretino and Bracciolini. But he Hpeedily 
recognUed that they told of nothing but external wars and 
buiioeu while the heart of the history of Florence was 
left unbared. Ilie work wa^ to do again in very different 
naiioer, and in that manner he did it. Throughout he 
naintainB and insistently insinuates his unialling explana- 
tloa of the miseries of Italy ; the necessity of unity and the 
e«ila of the Papacy which prevents it. In this book dedi- 
cated to a Pope he scants nothing of hia hatred of the Holy 
See. For ever he is still fteekiiig the one strong man in a- 
bUt«nt Und with almost absolute power to punish, pull 
down, and reconstruct on an abiding foundation, for to his- 
clou' eyea it is ever the events that arc bom of the man, 
and not the man of the events. He was the first to observe 
that the GhilM-llincs were not only the Imperial party 
but the party of the aristocrats and influential men, whereas 
the Guelphs were the party not only of the Church but of 
the people, and he traces the slow but increasing struggle 
to the triumph of democracy in the Ordinamcnti di Giustizia 
(1S&8). But the triumph was not final. The Florentine* 
were ' unable to preserve liberty and could not tolerate 
* aUvery.* So the fighting, banishments, bloodshed, 
cruelty, injustice, began once more. I'he nobles were in 
origin Germanic, he points out, the people Latin : so that 
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INTRO- a iscial bitterne&s gave accent to their hate. But yet, he 
DUCTION adds impartially, wheo the crushed nobility were forced 
to change their names and no longer dared be heard, 
* Florence was not only stripped of arms but likewise of 
' all generosity.' It would be impossible to follow Ibe 
■ Historj- in detail. The second, seventh and eighth books 
are perhaps the most powerful and dramatic. Outdde 
affairs and lesser events are lightly touched. But no 
stories in the world have been told with more intensity 
than those of the conspiracies in the seventh and eighth 
books, and none have given a more intimate and accurate 
perception of the modes of thought and feehng at the time. 
The History ends with the death of Lorenzo de Medici tn 
149S. Enough has been said of its breadth of scope 
and originality of method. The spirit of clear flaming 
patriotism, of undying hope that will not in the darkest 
day despair, the plangent appeal to Italy for its own great 
sake to rouse and live, all these are found pre-eminently 
in the History as they are found wherever Machiavelli 
speaks from the heart of his heart. Of the style a foreigner 
may not speak. But those who are proper judges maintain 
that in simplicity and lucidity, vigour, and power, soft- 
ness, elevation, and eloquence, the style of Machiavelli is 
' divine,' and remains, as that of Dante among the poets, 
unchallenged and insuperable among all writers of Italian 
prose. 



Other WoTk» Though Machiavelli must always stand as a political 
thinker, an historian, and a military' theorist it would 
leave an insufficient idea of his mental activities were 
there no short notice of his other literary works. With 
lii 
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Ma pueion for incarnating his theories in a single person- 
ulity, he wrote the Life ofCtulnuxio Caslrarani, a politico- • 
tailitAry romance. His hero was a Koldier of fortune bom 
ut Lucca in 1281, and, playing with a free hand, Machia- 
velli weaves a life of adventure and romance in which 
hi* eotistant ideas of war and politics run through and 
■croH an almost imaginary tapestry. He seems to have 
intended to illustrate and to popularise his ideals and to 
attain by n storv' the many whom his discourses could not 
fT«ch. In ver«e Machiavclli was fluent, pungent, and 
proMdc The unfinished Golden Am is merely made of' 
paimgraphs of the Discitrsi twined into rhymes. And the 
olbcTS arc little better. Countless pamphlets, essays, 
and descriptions may be searched without total waste 
by the »ery curious and the very leisurely. The many 
despBU^es and multitudinous private letters tell the story 
both of his life and his mind. But the short but famous - 
MortUa di Relfoffor AniidiavtiU) is excellent in wit, satire, 
and inTcntion. As a playwright he wrote, among many 
Immt eflorta, one supreme comedy, Mandraffwia, which ■ 
Macuilay declare* to be better than the best of Goldoni's 
plays <u>d only less excellent than the vety best of 
Moli^reV Italian critics call it the finest play in Italian. 
Tht plot i* nut for nuncry reading, but there are tear* -•••f 
Uugbbn' aitd pity and aDger to fumisli for" '-*■ ' 
witbor, and it hax } ■:, '" /,> - • ' 
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action. 



INTRO- were as direct in thought as they were tortuous in 
DUCTIUN j^jjj cQuij ggg UQ wickedness in deceiving a man whom 
they intended to destroy. To such a charge — if charge 
it be — Machiavelli would have willingly owned himself 
answerable. He observed, in order to know, and he wished 
to use his knowledge for the advancement of good. To 
him the means were indifferent, provided only that they 
were always apt and moderate in accordance with necessity. 
A surgeon has no room for sentiment : in such an operator 
pity were a crime. It is his to examine, to probe, to 
diagnose, flinching at no ulcer, sparing neither to himself 
or to his patient. And if he may not act, he is to lay 
down very clearly the reasons which led to his conclusions 
and to state the mode by which life itself may be saved, 
cost what amputation and agony it may. This was 
MachiavelH's business, and lie applied his eye, his brains, 
and his knife with a relentless persistence, which, only 
because it was so faithful, was not called heroic. And we 
know that he suffered in the doing of it and that his heart 
was sore for his patient. But there was no other way. 
His record is clear and shining. He has been accused of 
no treachery, of no evil action. His patriotism for Italy 
as a fatherland, a dream undreamt by any other, never 
glowed more brightly than when Italy lay low in shame, 
ui,.... .:_, and despair. '.His faith never faltered, his spirit 
P^°^- ^'" Italv th- ■ he saw, through dark 

'ly riding 
Other Works Though Machiavelli must always stand as a pc 

, thinker, an historian, and a military theorist it woi 
leave an insufficient idea of his mental activities were 
there no short notice of his other literary works. With 
lii 
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TO THE MOSTE 
HIGHE, AND EXCELLENT PRINCES. 
, ELIZABETH, by the Grace of God, Quene 
of Englande, Fraunce, and Irelande, 
defender of the faitlie, and of the Churche 
of Englande, and Irelande, on yearth 
next under God, the supreme 
Govemour. 
■ LTHOUGH eoramonUe every man, 
moste worthie and renoumed 
Soveraine, seketh specially to 
commend and extolle the thing, 
whereunto he feleth hymself 
naturally bent and inclined, yet 
al soche parciallitie and private ail'ection laid 
uidc, it is to bee thought (that for the defence, 
maintenaunce. and advauncemente of a Kyng- 
dome, or Common weate, or for the good and 
due obser^'acion of peace, and sdministraoion of 
Justice ill tlie same) no one thinge to be more 
profitable, necessarie, or more honourable, then 
the knowledge of service in wurre. and dedes of 
annes; bicause consideryng the ambicion of the 
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worlde, it is impossible for any realme or dominion, 
long to continue free in quietnesse and savegarde, 
where the defence of the sweard is not alwaies 
in a readinesse. For like as the Grekes, beyng 
occupied aboute triflyng matters, takyng pleasure 
in resityng of Comedies, and soche other vain 
thinges, altogether neclecting Mareiall feates, 
gave occasion to Philip kyng of Macedonia, father 
to Alexander the Great, to oppresse and to bring 
theim in servitude, under his subjeccion, even so 
undoubtedly, libertie will not be kepte, but men 
shall be troden under foote, and brought to mostc 
horrible mtserie and calamilie, if thei givyng 
theim selves to pastymes and pleasure, forssake 
the juste regarde of their owne defence, and 
savegarde of their countrie, whiche in temporal! 
re^mente, chiefly consisteth in warlike skilful- 
nesse. And therefore the aunciente Capitaines 
and mightie Conquerours, so longe as thei florished, 
did devise with moste greate diligence, all maner 
of waies, to bryng their men to the perfect know- 
ledge of what so ever thing appertained to the 
warre : as manifestly appereth by the warlike 
games, whiche in old time the Princes of Grecia 
ordained, upon the mount Olimpus, and also 
by thorders and exercises, that the aunciente 
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Romaines used in sundrie places, and speciaUy epistle 
in Campo Martio, and in their wonderful sump- ■ma^K ' 
tuous Theaters, whiche chieHy thei builded to 
that purpose. Whereby thei not onely made 
their Souldiours so experte, that thei obtained 
with a fewe, in faightyng againste a greate houge 
multitude of enemies, soche marveilous victories, 
as in many credible Histories are mencioned, but 
also by the same meanes, their unarmed and 
rasealle people that followed their Campes, gotte 
soche understandyng in the feates of warre. that 
thei in the daie of battaile, beeyng lefte destitute 
of succour, were able without any other help, to 
set themselves in good order, for their defence 
againste the enemie, that would seke to hurte 
theim, and in soche daungerous times, have doen 
their countrie so good service, Uiat verie often 
by their heipe, the adversaries have been put to 
flight, and fieldes moste happely wone. So that 
tbantiquttic estemed nothing more bappie in a 
common wcale, then to have in the same many 
men skilfull in warlike aflaircs : by meanes whereof, 
their Empire continually inlarged, and moste won- 
derfully and triumphantly prospered. For so 
longe as men for their valiauntnesse, were then 
rewarded and had in estimacion, glad was he that 
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could finde occasion to venter, yea, and spende 
his life, to benefite his countrie : as by the manly 
actes that Marcus Curcius, Oracius Codes, and 
Gaius Mucius did for the savegarde of Rome, 
and also by other innumerable like examples, 
dooeth plainly appeare. But when through long 
and continuall peace, thei began to bee altogether 
given to pleasure and delicatenesse, little regard- 
yng Marciall feates, nor soche as were expert in 
the practise thereof : Their dominions and estates, 
did not so moche before increase and prospere, 
as then by soche meanes and oversight, thei 
sodainly fell into decaie and utter ruine. For 
soche truly is the nature and condicion, bothe 
of peace and warre, that where in govememente, 
there is not had equalle consideracion of them 
bothe, the one in fine, doeth woorke and induce, 
the others oblivion and utter abhoUclon. Wher- 
fore, sith the necessitie of the science of warres is 
so greate, and also the necessarie use thereof so 
manifeste, that even Ladie Peace her self, doeth 
in maner from thens crave her chief defence and 
preservacion, and the worthinesse moreover, and 
honour of the same so greate, that as by prose we 
see, the perfecte glorie therof, cannot easely finde 
roote, but in the hartes of moste noble couragious 
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and manlike personages, I thought mostexcellente 
Princes, I could not either to the specialle grate- 
fiyng of your highnesse, the universall delight of 
all studious gentlemen, or the common utilitie 
of the publike wealth, imploie my labours more 
protitablie in aecompUshyng of my duetie and 
good will, then in settyng foortlie some thing, 
that might induce to the augmentyng and increase 
of the knowledge thereof: inespecially thexample 
of your highnes most politike governemente over 
us, givyng plaine testimonie of the wonderfull 
prudente desire that is in you, to have your 
people instructed in this kinde of service, as 
well for the better defence of your highnesse, 
tbeim selves, and their countrie, as also to dis- 
courage thereby, and to be able to resist the 
maltngnitie of the enemie, who otherwise would 
seeke peradventure, to invade this noble realme 
or kyngdome. 

When therfore about x. yeres paste, in the 
EUnperours warrcs against the Mores and certain 
Turkes beyng in Barbene. at the siege and 
winnyng of Calibbia, Monesterio and Africa, I 
had as well for my further instruction in those 
aSaires. as also the better to acquainte me with 
tbe Italian tongue, reduced into Englishe, the 
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EPISTLE booke called The arte of Warre, of the famous 
'^^^" and excellente Nicholas Machiavell, whiche in 
times paste he beyng a counsailour, and Secretarie 
of the noble Citee of Florence, not without his 
greate iaude and praise did write : and havyog 
lately againe, somwhat perused the same, the 
whiche in soche continuall broiles and unquiet- 
nesse, was by me translated. I determined with my 
self, by publishyng thereof, to bestowe as greate 
a gift (sins greater I was not able) emongeste 
my countrie men, not experte in the Italian 
tongue, as in like woorkes I had seen before me, the 
Frenchemen, Ducheraen, Spaniardes, and other 
forreine nacions, moste lovyngly to have bestowed 
emongeste theirs : The rather undoubtedly, that 
as by private readyng of the same booke, I then 
felt my self in that knowledge marvellously 
holpen and increased, so by communicatyng the 
same to many, our Englishemen findyng out 
the orderyng and disposyng of exploictes of 
warre therein contained, the aide and direction 
of these plaine and briefe preceptes, might 
no lesse in knowledge of warres become in- 
comperable. then in prowes also and exercise 
of the same, altogether invincible : which my 
translacion moste gracious Soveraine, together 
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with soche other thynges, as by me hath been 
gathered, and thought good to adde thereunto, 
I have presumed to dedicate unto youre highnes : 
not onely bicause the whole charge and furniture 
of warlike counsailes and preparacions, being 
determined by the arbitremente of Governours 
and Princes, the treatise also of Uke effecte should 
in like maner as of right, depende upon the pro- 
tection of a moste worthie and noble Patronesse, 
but also that the discourse it self, and the woorke 
of s forrein aucthour. under the passeport and 
safeconduite of your highnes moste noble name, 
might by speciall aucthoritie of the same, winne 
emongest your Majesties subjectes, moche better 
crcdite and estlmacion. And if mooste mightie 
Queen, in this kind of Philosophie (if I male so 
terme it) grave and sage counsailes, learned and 
wittie preceptes. or politike and prudente admoni- 
cions, ought not to be accompted the least and 
basest teweU of weale publike. Then dare I 
boldely afiirme, that uf many straungers, whiche 
from forrein countries, have here tofore in this 
your Majesties realme arrived, there is none in 
comparison to bee preferred, before this worthie 
Florentine and Italian, who havyng frely with- 
oat any gaine of exchaunge (as af^er some 
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acquaintaunce and familiaritie will better appeare) 
brought with hym moste riche, rare and plentiful! 
Treasure, shall deserve I trust of all good Eng- 
lishe hartes, most lovingly and frendly to be 
intertained, embraced and cherished. Whose 
newe Englishe apparell, how so ever it shall 
seme by me, after a grosse fasion, more fitlie 
appoincted to tlie Campe, then in nice termes 
attired to the Carpet, and in course clothyng 
rather putte foorthe to battaile, then in any brave 
shewe prepared to the bankette, neverthelesse 
my good will I truste, shall of your grace be 
taken in good parte, havyng fashioned the phraise 
of my rude stile, even accordyng to the purpose 
of my travaile, whiche was rather to profite the 
desirous manne of warre, then to delight the 
eares of the fine Rethorician, or daintie curious 
scholemanne: Moste humblie besechyng your 
highnes, so to accept my labour herein, as the 
first fruictes of a poore souldiours studie, who 
to the uttermoste of his smalle power, in 
the service of your moste gracious majestic, 
and of his countrie, will at al tymes, accord- 
yng to his bounden duetie and allegeaunce, 
promptlie yeld hym self to any labour, travaile, 
or daunger, what so ever shal happen. Praiyng 
10 
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in the mean season the almightie Gk)D, to 
give your highnes in longe prosperous raigne, 
perfect health, desired tranquilities and against 
mil your enemies, luckie and joifuU victorie. 

Your humble subject and dailie oratour, 

Peter Whitehorne. 
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THE PROHEME 

OF NICHOLAS MACHIA\T:LL, 

Citezein and Secretarie of Florence, 

upon his booke of the Arte of Warre, unto 

Laurence Philippe Strozze, one of the 

nobilitie of Florence. 

^^SSIHERE have Laurence, many helde, and do 
holdc this opinion, that there is no maner 
of thing, whiche lesse agreeth the one with 
the other, nor that is su much unlike, u 
the civil life to the Souldiours. Wherby 
it is often seen, that if any detemiin in 
thexercisc of that kinde of servict; to 
prevaile, that incontinent he doeth not 
oaly chaunge in apparel, but also in custome and maner, in 
voice, and from ttie facion of nil civil use, he doeth alter : 
For that he thinketh not meete to clothe with civell apparell 
bim, who wil be redie, and promt to all kinde of violence, 
oar tbe civell cuntonies, ana usages maie that man have, 
the whiche judgeth Iwthe those rustoines to be effeminate, 
and thuae oaoges not. to be agrcable to his profeMior) : Nor 
it •cmes not convenient for him to uiie the civill gesture and 
ordinmrie wordea, who with rutinf^and blasphemies, will make 
■fraicd other menne : thi'^ whiche causcth in this time, suche 
to be muste true. But if thei should consider 
indent orden, there should nothing be founde more 
firtnable, and that of nccessitie ought to 
t one the other, as these : for as muche as 
18 
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THE all the artes th&t are ordeined in a common weale, in regarde 
PROHEHB or respecte of common profile of menne, all the orders made 
in the same, to live with feare of the Lawe, and of God, 
should be vaine, if by force of armes their defence wer not 
prepared, which well ordeined, doe maintain those also 
whiche be not well ordeioed. And likewise to the contrarie, 
the good orders, without the souldiours help, no lesse or 
otherwise doe disorder, then the habitacion of a sumptuous 
and roiall palais, although it wer deote with gold and 
precious stones, when without being covered, should not 
have wherewith to defende it from the raine. And if in 
what so ever other orders of Cities and K^Tigdomes, there 
hath been used al diligence for to maintain men faithful), 
peaceable, and full of the feare of God, in the service of 
warre, it was doubled : for in what man ought the countrie 
to seke greater faith, then in him, who must promise to die 
for the same ? In whom ought there to bee more love of 
peace, then in him, whiche onely by the warre maie be 
nurte ? In whome ought there to bee more feare of God, 
then in him, which every daie commiltyng himself to 
infinite perilles, hath moste neede of his helpe ? This 
neceasitic considered wel, bothe of them that gave the 
lawes to Empires, and of those that to the exercise of 
service wer apoJncted, made that the life of Souldiours, of 
other menne was praised, and with all studie folowed and 
imitated. But the orders of service of war, beyng altogether 
corrupted, and a greate waie from the auncient manen 
altered, there hath growen these sinislerous opinions, which 
m&keth men to hate the warlike service, and to flie the con- 
versacion of those that dooe exercise it. Albeit I j udgeing 
by the same, that I have seen and rcdde, that it is not a 
thjfng impossible, to bryng it again to the auncient maners, 
and to give it some facion of the vertue passed, I have 
determined to the entente not to passe this my idell time, 
without doyng some thyng, to write that whiche I doe 
understande, to the satisfaction of those, who of aunciente 
actes, are lovers of the science of warre. And although 
it be a bold thing to intreate of the same matter, wher of 
H 
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otlieTwise I have made no profession, notwithstanding I TRB 
bdcve it is no errour, to occupie with wordes a degree, the PROMEHE 
whichr manj with greater presumpeion with their deedes 
have occupied : for as muche as tne errours that 1 maie 
happen to make by writing, may be without hanne to any 
Dun corrected : but those the whiche of them be made in 
doyng, cannot be knowen without the ruine of Empires. 
Therefore Laurence you ought to consider the quaiitie of 
this my laboure, and with your judgement to give it 
that btame, or that praise, as shall seeme unto you it 
hath doened. The whiche I sonde unto you, as well 
to shewv my selfc grateful), although my habilitie reche 
not to the l)enefltes, which I have received of you, as 
al«o for that l>ejiig the cui>tome to honour with like 
workes them who for nobilitie, riches, wiscdome, and 
liberalitie doe shine : I knowe you for riches, and 
Dobilitie, not to have many peeres, for wisedome 
fewe, and for til*eralitie none. 
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lORASMUCH Ks I bcleve that ntifi denth, 
al men maic be praised without cimrgr, 
al occasion and !>u specie of flntt<L'ric 
be^iig taken awaie, I shal not doubtc to 
praise our Cosimo Huchellay, whose name 
was never remenibrcd of me without 
tearcs, hax'yng knowcn in him those 
condicioiifi, the wbJche in a gwKl frcnde 
or in a dtvzicn, might of his frecndcs, or of his countrie, bo 
ilerir«d : for that I doe nut knowe what thyng was bo muehe 
hJK, not excepting any thing (saving his soule) which for his 
frcnde* willingly of him should not have been spent: 1 
knowe not what rntrrprisc shuuld have mode him nfrnidc, 
whrre the Kanie should have ben knowen to have bet-n for 
the benrfitv uf his countne. And I dor painly confrsse, nut 
to have incttr cmongcst so many men, as I have knowcn, 
•■d practisvd wttlial, a man. whose minde was more inflamed 
then hU, unto great and magnificent thynges. Nor he 
buMntcd not with htn frcndes of any thyng at his death, 
bat becBU*e he was borne to die u vimg inanne within his 
ovae house, before he lud gotten honour, and aceordynge 
to hti deatre, holfien any iiianne: for that he knewe, that 
cf him ooulde not be HpoVeii other, Kavyng tluit there iliould 
br daul a good freende. Vet it restrth not for thix, that 
m, nod what >o ever other that as we did know him, ore 
not able to testtfie (teeyng Ww woorkes doe not appere) of 
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iche his encniie, ttmt it left not some brief 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

THE record of the readinesse of bis witte, as doeth declare 
F1R8TE certaine of his writinges, and settyng foorthe of amorous 
BOOKE verses, wherin (although he were not in love) yet for that 
he would not consume time in vain, til unto profounder 
studies fortune should have brought him, in his youthful) 
age be exercised himselfe. Whereby moste plainly maie be 
comprehended, with how moche felicitie he did describe his 
conceiptes, and how moche for Poetrie he should have ben 
estemed, if the same for the ende therof, had of him ben 
exercised. Fortune having therfore deprived us from the 
use of so great a frende, me thinketh there can bee founde 
no other remedie, then as muche as is possible, to seke to 
enjoye the memorie of the same, and to repeate suche 
thynges as hath been of him either wittely saied, or wisely 
disputed. And for as much as there is nothyng of him 
more freshe, then the reasonyng, the whiche in his last daies 
Signior Fabricio Collonna, in his orchard had with him, 
where largely of the same gentilman were disputed matters 
of warre, hothe wittely and prudently, for the moste parte 
of Cosimo demaunded, I thought good, for that I was pre- 
sent there with certain other of our frendes, to bring it to 
memorie, so that reading the same, the frendes of Cosimo, 
whiche thether came, might renewe in their mindes, the 
remembraunce of his vertue : and the other part beyng sorie 
for their absence, might partly leame hereby many thynges 
profitable, not onely to the life of Souldiours, but also 
to ci\-il mennes lives, which gravely of a moste wise man 
was disputed. Therfore I sale, that Fabricio Collonna 
retoumyngout of Lombardie, where longe time greatly to 
bis glorie, he had served in the warres the catholike kyng, 
he determined, passyng by Florence, to rest himself certain 
daies in the same citee, to visite the Dukes excellencie, and 
to see certaine gentilmen, whiche in times paste he had been 
acquainted withal. For whiche cause, unto Cosimo it was 
thought beste to bid him into his orchard, not so muche to 
use his liberalitee, as to have occasion to talke with biro at 
leasure, and of him to understande and to leame divers 
thinges, accordyng as of suche a man maie bee hoped for, 
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tetaytie to have accasion to spende a daie in rcasonyng 
of suchi^ matters, which to his minde should best satisfie 
bim. Then Fabricio came, accordyng to his desire, and was 
rMrind of Cosimo together, with certain of his tnistie 
frcndcs, emongest whome wer Zanoby Buondelmonti, Bap- 
tiste Palla, and Luigi Allainanni, all young men loved 
of him, and of the very same studies moete ardente, whose 
good qualities, for as muche as every daie, and at every 
Doiire thei dooe praise them selves, wc will omit. Fabritio 
wM» then accordyng to the time and place honoured, of all 
thow honours, that thei could possible devise: But the 
buikcttyng pleasures bcyng passed, and the tabel taken up. 
Mid aJ preparacion of feastingcs consumed, the which are 
•Qoe at an ende in sight of greate men, who to honorable 
•tudia have their mindes set, the daie bcyng longe, and the 
heftte muche, Cosimo judged for to content better his desire, 
that it wcr well doen, takyng occasion to avoide the heate, 
to tiring him intn the moste secret, and shadowest place 
of hi> garden. Where thei bcyng come, and cauaed to sit, 
KMikc upon herbrx. Mime in the coldest places, other upon 
litlr states which there wa« onieined, under the shallow of 
moBtrhigh tires. Fabritio praiseth the place, to be delect- 
able, and ftarticularly consideryng the trees, and not 
knowyng ^^nme of them, he did stande musinge in bis 
mindc, whereof Cnsimo beeyng a ware saied, vou have not 
pcraiUenlurf hen acquainted with some of these sortcs 
of trwi* : But doc not marvell at it, for as muche as there 
bcc Mtfne, tluit were more eatemed of the antiquitie, then 
thri are commonly now n daie* : and he tolde him the names 
of thrm, and how Baniardo his grnuntf father did trnvnile in 
■ucbe Itindeof [danlyng: Fahritio rej)lied. tthuught itshidd 
i l>e thettme you Mie, mid this place, and this studie, made 
' me to remendwr certaine Princes of the Kyngdome of Naples, 
whiche of these auncient tillage and sihadow due delight. 
And ttaiyng upon this talkc, and somewhnt standyng in 
a studdie, saied moreover, if I thought I should not ofTendc. 
I woud tell my opinion, but I l>ele<'ve 1 shall not, common- 
ji^ with fricDde*, and to dispute of thyngt-s, and not to 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

THE condemne them. How much better thei should have doen 

FIRSTE (be it spoken without displeasure to any maD) to have 
BOOKE sought to been like the antiquitie in thinges strong, and 
sharpe, not in the delicate and softe : and in those that thei 
did in the Sunne, not in the shadowe : and to take the true 
and perfecte maners of the antiquitie : not those that are 
false and corrupted : for that when these studies pleased my 
Romaines, my countrie fell into ruin. Unto which Cosimo 
answered. But to avoide the tediousnesse to repeate so 
many times he saied, and the other answered, there shall be 
onely noted the names of those that speakes, without 
rehersing other. 

Then CosiMO saied, you have opened the waie of « 
reasoning, which I have desired, and I praie you that you 
will speakc withoute respecte, for that that I without 
respecte will aske you, and if I demaundyng, or rephyng 
shall excuse, or accuse any, it shal not be to excuse, or 
accuse, but to imderstande of you the truth. 

Fabkitio, And I shall be very well contented to tell you 
that, whiche I understand of al the same that you shall aske 
me, the whiclie if it shall be true, or no, I wil report me to 
your judgeraente : and I will be glad that you aske me, for 
that I am to learne, as well of you in askyng me, as you of 
me in aunswerynge you - for as niuche as many times a wise 
demaunder, maketh one to consider many tbj-nges, and to 
knowe many other, whiche without havyng been demaunded, 
he should never have knowen. 

Cosimo. I will retourne to thesame, that you said first, that 
my graundfather and those your Princes, should have doen 
more wisely, to have resembled the antiquitie in hard thinges, 
then in the delicate, and I will excuse my parte, for that, the 
other I shall leave to excuse for you. I dne not beleve that 
in his tvme was any manne, that so moche detested the livyng 
in ease, as he did, and that so moche was a lover of the same 
hardenesse of life, whiche you praise : notwithstandyug he 
knewe not how to bee able in personc, nor in those of his 
sonnes to use it, beeyng borne in so corrupte a worlde, 
where one that would digresse from the common use, should 
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bee iufiuned and diMlained of every man : consideryng that 
if one in the hottest day of Summer being naked, should 
w&Ilowe himself upon the Sande, or in Winter in the moste 
mldoit nioiietlies upon the snowc, as Diogenes did, he 
should be taken u> u foole. !f one, (as the Spartans were 
wonte to due) should nourishe his children in a village, 
nuk^og Uiein to slepe in the open aire, to go with heode 
and fecte naked, to washe them selves in the colde water for 
io hasdeti them, to be able to abide moche paine, and for to 
make theiin to love lesse life, and to feare lessc death, he 
•hould be acuroed, acid soner taken as a wilde beast, then as 
a maane. If there wer seen also one, to nourishe himself 
with pouon and beanes, and to despise gold, as Fabritio 
iJorlti, in: ahould bee praised of fewe, and followed of none : 
*a that he being afraied of this present maner of living, he 
left tliauncient facions, and thcsanie, that he could with 
lest aduimcioD imitate in the antiquitie, he did. 

Paaamo. Vou have excused it in this parte mooste 
■troaffly: and nurely you sale the tnithe: but 1 did not 
qxakc so mucbc of this harde maner of Uvyng, as of other 
naocra mure humaine, and whichc have with the life now 
a dales greater cunformitie. The whiche I doe not beleve, 
that it hath been diHiculte to bryng to passe unto one, who 
is oombred emungcut Princes of a eitee: for the provyng 
wherrof, I will never sekc other, then thexample of the 
Romaines. Whow lives, if thei wer well considred, and 
tiionlers uf tbesame common weale, there should therin t»e 
seen manv thingea, not impossible to induce into a comin- 
altie, to that it had in her any g(XN] thing. 

CONHO. Hliat thynges are tliose, that you would induce 
like unto the antifjuitie. 

PAaaino. To honour, and to reward vertur, nut to 
despise povertie, to esteme the manera and orders of war* 
fan, to constrain the eitezeios to love one an other, tu live 
without aretes, to esteme leue the private, than the pubtikc, 
aad other like thinges, that easily might bee with this time 
aceonpanied : the which maners ar not difficult to bring to 
nana, when ■ man should wel consider them, and entrc 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

THE therin by due meanes; for asmoche as in thesame, the 

FIRSTE truth so moche appereth, that every common wit, male 

BOOKE easely perceive it : which thuig, who that ordeineth, doth 

plant trees, under the shadowe wherof, thei abide more 

happie, and more pleasantly, then under these sbadowes of 

this goodly gardeine. 

CosiMO. I will not speake any thyng againste thesame that 
you have saied, but I will leave it to bee judged of these, 
whom easely can judge, and I will toume my communicacioD 
to you, that is an accusar of theim, the whiche in grave, and 
greate doynges, are not followers of the antiquitie, think- 
ypg by this waie more easely to be in my entent satisfied. 
Therfore, I would knowe of you whereof it groweth, that 
of the one side you condempne those, that in their doynges 
resemble not the antiquitie? Of the other, in the warre, 
whiche is your art, wherin you are judged excellent, it is 
not seen, triat you have indevoured your self, to bryng the 
same to any soche ende, or any thyng at all resembled 
therein the auncient maners. 

Fabbicio. You are happened upon the poincte, where 
I loked : for that my talke deseryed no other question : 
nor I desired other: and albeit that I could save my self 
with an easie excuse, not withstandyng for my more con- 
tentacion, and yours, seyng that the season beareth it, I 
will enter in moche longer reasoning. Those men, whiche 
will enterprise any thyng, ought firste with all diUgence to 
prepare theim selves, to be ready and apte when occasion 
serveth, to accomplishe that, which thei have determined to 
worke: and for that when the preparaciont are made 
craftely, thei are not knowen, there cannot be accused any 
man of any negligence, if firste it be not disclosed by 
thoccasion : in the which working not, is after seen, either 
that there is not prepared so moche as suffiseth, or that 
there hath not been of any part therof thought upon. And 
for as moche as to me there is not come any occasion to be 
able, to shewe the preparacions made of me, to reduce the 
servise of warre into his auncient orders, if I have not 
reduced it, I cannot be of you, nor of other blamed : I 
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this excuse shuld sulSse for answere to your accuse- 

Mo. Itshouldsutlice, when I wer certain, that thoccaaion 
wcr not come. 

FAkHK'io. But for that I know, that you maie douht whether 
tha oocaaion hath beeo cum, or no, I will largely (when you 
with pocieacc will heare me) discourse what preparscions are 
ncocMary fint to oiake, what occasion muste growe, what 
difficulbe doeth ict, that the preparacions help not, and why 
Ukkcmuod cannot come, and how these things at ones, whico 
•raw contrary cndes, is most diflicill, and most easie to do. 

CouMO. You cannot do bothe to me, and unto these other, 
m thias more thaitkfull then this. And if to you it shall not 
be tedious to speake, unto uk it xhal never l>e grevous to 
bcMV : but fur a»moch as lhi» reaaoiung ought to be long, 
I will with your liccn.te take hulpe of theiie my frendes : and 
tbcit and I praic you of one thyug, that is, that you will not 
bee greved, if Honie tynie with some question uf importauncc, 
we interruptc you. 

FAiKiao. I am moete well contented, that you Cosimo 
with these other youiige men here, doe aske me : for that I 
beleve, that youthfulnes, will make you lovers of warlike 
thinatai and more easie to beleve thcsame, that of me thalbe 
■ueo. These other, by reason of havyng nowe th«-ir hedde 
white, and for havyng upon their backcs their bloude con- 
gdcd, parte of theim arc wonte to bcc enemies of warre, 
pute uncorrectable, as those, whom beleve, that tymea, and 
not the naughtie maoers, constroinc men to live tlius: so 
that wiclr uke you all of me, and without respecte : the 
whicbt I orure, ilh well, for tlwt it niaic be unto me a little 
cue, as also for that I shall have pleasure, not to leave in 
your Biynde any doubt. I will begin at your woordes, where 
you aaicd unto me, that in the warre. that is my arte, I had 
not indwound to bryng it to any aunciente cnde : where- 
BMB I laie. aa this bcyng an arte, whereby men of no maner 
atBgaiMD live honestly, it caimot bet.- uwd for un arte, but 
of • cammoo wcale : or of a kyngdomc : and the one and 
the other of these, when tliei ^bte well ordeioed, will never 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

consente to any their Citezeins, or Subjectes, to use it for 
any arte, nor never any good manne doeth exercise it for his 
particulare ai'te: for as moche as good he shall never bee 
judged, whom maketh an excersise thereof, where purposing 
alwaies to gaine thereby, it is requisite for hym to be raven- 
yng, deceiptfuU, violente, and to have many qualities, the 
wliiche of necessitie maketh hym not good : nor those menne 
cannot, whiche use it for an arte, as well the greate as the 
leaste, bee made otherwise: for that this arte doeth not 
nourishe them in peace. Wherfore thei ar constrained, 
either to thinke that there is no peace, or so moche to 
prevaile in the tyme of warre, that in peace thei m&ie bee 
able to kepe them selves: and neither of these two 
thoughtes happeneth in a good man : for that in mindyog 
to bee able to finde himself at all tymes, dooe growe 
robberies, violence, slaughters, whiche soche souldiours make 
as well to the frendes, as to the enemies : and in mindyng 
not to have peace, there groweth deceiptes, whiche the 
capitaines use to those, whiche hire them, to the enteat the 
warre male continue, and yet though the peace come often, 
it happeneth that the capitaines beyug deprived of their 
stipenaes, and of their licencious livyng, thei erecte an 
ansigue of adventures, and without any pitie thei put to 
sackc a province. Have not you in memorie of your affaires, 
how that bcyng many Souldiours in Italic without wages, 
bicause the warre was ended, thei assembled together many 
companies, and went taxyng the tounes, and sackyng the 
countrie, without bejTig able to make any remedie ? Have 
you not red, that the C'arthagenes souldiours, the first wane 
beyng ended which thei had with the Romaines, under 
Matho, and Spend to, twoo capitaines, rebel liously con- 
stituted of theim, made more periUous warre to the 
Carthaginens, then thesame whiche thei had ended with the 
Romaines? In the time of our fathers, Frances Sforza, to 
the entente to bee able to live honourably in the time of 
peace, not only beguiled the Millenars, whose souldiour he 
was, but he toke from them their libertie and became their 
Prince. Like unto him hath been all the other souldiours 
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of Italie, whiche have used warfare, for their particulare THE 

arte, and alheeit thei have not through their malignitie FIRSTE 

becomen Dukes of Mileiii, so niot:he the more thei deserve BOOKE 

to bee blamed : for that although thei have not gotten so 

moch as he, thei have all (if their lives wer seen) sought to 

bring the like thynges to passe. Sforza father of Fraunces, 

constrained Quene Jone, to caste her self into the armes 

of the king of Aragon, havyng in a sodain forsaken her, and 

in the middest of her enemies, lefte her disarmed, onely to 

satisfie hia ambicion, either in taxyng her, or in takyng Ironi 

her the Kyngdome. Braccio with the verie same industrie, 

sought to posaessc the kyngdome of Naples, and if he had 

not been overthrowen and slaine at Aquila, he had brought 

it to passe. Like disorders growe not of other, then of soche 

men as hath been, that use the exercise of warfare, for their 

proper arte. Have not you a Proverbe, whiche fortefieth A Proverbe 

my reasons, whiche saieth, that warre maketh Theves, and "f "'arre anil 

peace hangeth theim up? For as moclie as those, whichu P*""^"- 

knowe not how to live of other exercise, and in the same 

finding not enie man to sustayne theym, and havyng not so 

moche power, to knowe how to reduce theim selves together, 

to make an open rebellion, they are eonstrnyned of necessetie 

to Uobbe in the highe waies, and Justice is enforced to 

extinguishe theim. 

CoaiMo. You have made me to esteme this arte of war- 
fare almoste as nothyng, and I have supposed it the moste 
excellentes, and moste honourableste that hath been used : 
BO that if you declare me it not better, I cannot remaine 
satisfied : For that when it is thesame, that you saie, 1 
knowe not, whereof groweth the glorie of Cesar, of Pompei, 
of Scipio, of Marcello, and of so many Homaine Capitaines, 
whiche by fame are celebrated as Goddes, 

Fabsicto. I have not yet made an ende of disputyng al 
thesame, that I purpoBed to propounde : whiche «ere twoo 
thyngetj, the one, that a good manne could not use this 
exercise for his arte : the other, that a common weale or 
a kingdome well governed, did never permitte, that their 
Subjcctesor Citezeins should use it for an arte. Almute the 
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THE firste, I have spokeD as moche as hath comen into my 
FIRSTE inynde: there remaineth in me to speake of the seconde, 
BOOKE where I woU come to aunswere to this your laste question, 
ADil I saie that Pompey and Cesar, and aimoste all those 
Capitaines, whiche were at Rome, after the taste Cartha- 
genens warre, gotte fame as valiaunt men, not as good, and 
those whiche lived before them, gotte glorie as valtaunte and 
good menne : the whiche grewe, for that these tooke not the 
exercise of warre for their arte : and those whiche I named 
firste, as their arte did use it. And so longe as the common 
weale lived unspotted, never any noble Citezein would pre- 
sume, by the meane of soche exercise, to availe thereby in 
peace, breakyng the lawes, spoilyng the Provinces, usurp- 
yng, and plaiyng the Tyraunte in the countrie, and in every 
mailer prevailyng: nor any of how lowe degree so ever thei 
were, would goe aboute to violate the Religion, confederat- 
yng theim selves with private men, not to feare the Senate, 
or to followe any tirannicall insolence, for to bee able to 
live with the arte of warre in all tymes. But those whiche 
were Capitaines, contented with triumphe, with desire did 
tourne to their private life, and those whiche were membres, 
would be more willyng to laie awaie their weapons, then to 
take them, and every manne toumed to his science, whereby 
thei gotte their livyng : Nor there was never any, that would 
hope with praie, and with this arte, to be able to finde 
theim selves. Of this there maie be made concemyng Cite- 
zeins, moste evidente conjecture, by the ensample of Itegolo 
Attillio, who bejTJg Capitain of the Roraaine armies in 
Aflrica, and havyng as it wer overcome the Carthegeners, 
he required of the Senate, licence to retoumc home, to kepe 
his possessions, and told them, that thei were marde of his 
housbandmen. Whereby it is more clere then the Sunne, 
that if thesame manne had used the warre as his arte, and 
by meancs thereof, had purposed to have made it profitable 
unto him, havyng in praie so many Provinces, he would not 
have asked license, to retume to kepe his feldes: for as 
moche as every daie he might otherwise, have gotten moche 
more, then the value of al those possessions: but bicause 
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time good men, and soche as use not the waire for thdr THE 
arte, will not take of thesume any thing then labour, FIRSTE 
pnillex, and glorie, when thei are sufficiently glorious, thei BOOKE 
dnire to retume home, and to live of their onne science. 
Coacemyae menne of lowe degree, and common souldioure, 
til pcove that thei kepte the verie same order, it doeth 
mpptajt that every one willingly absented theim selves from 
•oche exercise, and when thei served not in the warre, tliei 
would have desired to serve, and when thei did serve, thei 
would have desired leave not to have served : whiche is vrel 
iinowen through many insamples, and inespecially seeyng 
bow emongv the finite privileges, whiche the Homainc people 
pave to tneir Citezeins was, that thei should not be con- 
■tnuned af^tiMt their willes, to serve in the warrcs. There- 
fore, Rome so long as it was well governed, whiche was 
until] tlw commyng of Graccus, it had not any Souldiour 
that would take this exercise for an arte, and therefore it 
had fcwe naughtie, and those few wer severely punii^bed. 
Then a citee well governed, ought to desire, that this studie 
of warrr, be UMd in tyme of {>eace for exercise, and in the 
time of warre, for necessitie and for glorie: and to suBer 
oodjr tbe cominon weale to ime it for an arte, as Rome did, 
■ad what m ever Citezein, that hath in sochc exercise other 
encfei is not good, and what so ever cttee is governed other- 
wise, it not well ordeined. 

enrnin contented enough and satisfied of the- 
, whiche hetherto you have told, and this conclusion 
■ill me Terie wel whiche you have matlc, and as rouche 
•■ii laked for touching a common welth, I beleve that it is 
fcrm^ bat omtoeming Kingcs, I can not tell oowe, for that I 
waone beleve that n Kingc would have about him, wbome 
puticUlarly should take suclic exercise for his arte, 

FABvrna. A kingdnme will ordrcd ought niostc of all 
to avoide the like ktnde of men, for only thei, are the 
dcwtrtM-tion of their king, and all together ministers of 
tlranny, and allrdge me not to the contrarie anie pnwente 
ki ngdowe, for that I woll drnio you all those to he king- 
doom well ordcr\-d, bicause the kingdomcs whiche have 
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food orders, give not their absolute Empire unto their 
ing, saving in the armies, for as much as in this place only, 
a cjuicke deliberation is necessarie, and for this cause a 
principall power ought to be made. In the other afikires, 
he ought not to doe any thing without councell, and those 
are to be feared, which councell him, leaste he have some 
aboute him which in time of peace desireth to have warre, 
bicause they are not able without the same to live, but in 
this, I wilbe a little more large : neither to seke a kingdome 
altogether good, but like unto those whiche be nowe a daies, 
where also of a king those ought to be feared, whiche take 
the warre for theire art, for that the strength of armies 
without any doubte are the foote menne : so that if a king 
take not order in suche wise, that his men in time of peace 
may be content to retume home, and to live of their owne 
trades, it will follow of necessitie, that he ruinate : for that 
there is not found more perilous men, then those, whiche 
make the warre as their arte : bicause in such case, a king 
is inforsed either alwaies to make warre, or to paie them 
alwaies, or else to bee in perill, that they take not from him 
his kingdome. To make warre alwaies, it is not possible : 
to paie them alwaies it can not be: see that of necessitie, he 
runneth in peril to lesc the state. The Romaines (as I have 
saide) so long as they were wise and good, would never 
permitte, that their Citizeins should take this exercise for 
their arte, although they were able to nurrishe them therin 
alwaies, for that that alwaies they made warre : but to 
avoide thesanie hurte, whiche this continual! exercise might 
doe them, aeyng the time did not varie, they changed the 
men, and from time to time toke such order witn their 
legions, that in sv. yeres alwaies, they renewed them : and 
so thei had their men in the floure of their age, that is from 
xviij. to xxxiij. yeres, in which time the legges, the handea, 
and the yes answere the one the other, nor thei tarried not 
till there strenethe should decaie, and there naghtines 
increase, as it did after in the corrupted times. For as 
inuche as Octavian first, and after Tiberius, minding more 
heir own proper power, then the publicke profite, began to 
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Rnne the Romaine people, to be able eoselj to commaunde THE 
un, and to kep« coDtinually those same armies on the FIEISTE 
&ontrie9 of the Empire : and bicause also they judged those, BOOKE 
Dot sufficient to kepe brideled the people aiid Komnine 
ScDAtv, they ordeined an armie called Tretoriano, which Inie 
bardc by the walles of Home, and was as a rocke on the 
bocke of the same Citic. And far as much as then thei 
bi^^ (rdy to pennitte. that stiche men as were apoincted 
in wcbc exercises, should use the service of warre for their 
artet streight waie the insolence of theim grewc, that they 
became fearful unto the Senate, and hurtefull to the 
Emperour, whereby ensued suche harme, that manic were 
alaine thorough tliere insolensie : for that they ^ve, and 
toke awaio the Empire, to whome they thought good. And 
KNiK while it hapned, that in one self time there were manie 
Emperoura, created of divers armies, of whiche thinees pro- 
eeded first the devision of the Empire, and at laste the ruine 
of thcianie. Therefore kiuges ought, if thei wil live iiafirly, 
to Iwve there souldiours made of men, who when it is time 
lo make warre, willingly for his love will go to the same, 
and when the peace comtlh after, more willingly will rcturne 
bone. Whiche alwaies wilbo, when thei $halhe men that 
know how to live of other arte then this : and so they 
OU^t to desire, peace bi-yng come, that there IVince doo 
tlKtme to goreme their people, the geiitilmen to the tending 
of there possessions, and the common souldiours to their 
particular arte, and everie one of these, to make warre to 
na*v prsc«, and not to seke to trouble the peace, to have 

CostMO. Trucly this itasonyng of yours, 1 thinke to bee well 
coosidcred, ootwitlutAndiiig heyng almost contrarie to that. 
whicbc till nowe I have thought, my minde a* yet doetb not 
rate purged of all doubte, for as mueJie as 1 sec mitnic 
Lord** aad gentelmen, to finde Ihem selves in time of peace, 
tborough the »tudiea of warre, an your matches bee, who 
have pttnitiaa of there princes, and of the cominalUe. I, 
«c abo, almost al the gentelmen of annes, remainc with 
UMir proTlsion, I ate manie souldiours lie in garisoo of Cities 
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THE and fortresses, so that ray thinkes, that there is place in time 

FIRSTE of peace, for everie one, 

BOOKE Fabkitio. I doe not beleve that you beleve this, that in 

time of peace everie man may have place, bicause, put 
case that there coulde not be brought other reason, the 
small number, that all they make, whiche remaine in the 
places alledgcd of you, would answer you. What pro- 
porcion have the souldiours, whiChe are requiset to bee 
in the warre with those, wliiche in the peace ore occu- 
pied ? For as much as the fortreses, and the cities that be 
warded in time of peace, in the warre are warded muche 
more, unto whome are joyned the souldiours, whiche kepe 
in the tielde, whiche are a great number, all whiche in toe 
peace be putte awaie. And concerning the garde of states, 
whiche are a small number. Pope July, and vou have shewed 
to everie man, how muche are to be feared those, who wiU 
not leame to exercise any other art, then the warre, and. 
you have for there insolence, deprived them Arom your 
garde, and have placed therin Swisers, as men home and 
brought up under lawes, and chosen of the cominaltie, 
according to the true election : so that sale no more, that in 
peace is place for everie man. Concerning men at armes, 
thei al remaining in peace with their wages, maketh this 
resolution to seme more difficulte : notwithstandyng who 
considereth well all, shall finde the answere easie, bicause 
this manner of keping men of armes, is a corrupted manner 
and not good, the occasion is, for that they be men, who 
make thereof an arte, and of them their should grow every 
daie a thousande inconveniencies in the states, where thei 
should be, if thei were accompanied of sufficient company : 
but beyng fewe, and not able by them selves to make an 
armie, they cannot often doe suche grevous hurtcs, nevta-the- 
lesse they have done oftentimes : as I have said of Frances, 
and of Sforza his father, and of Braccio of Perugia : so that 
this use of keping men of armes, I doe not olowe, for it is 
a corrupte maner, and it may make great inconveniencies. 

CosiMO. Woulde you live without them ? or kepmg them, 
how would you kepe them ? 
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PAHtrno. By waie of ordinaunce, not like to those of the 
Idttt of FVaunce : far as inuchc ns they be perilous, and 
imMent like unto ours, but I would kepe them like unto 
thoM of the auncient llomaines, whom created their chivalry 
rf their own aubiectes, and in peace time, thei sente them 
borne unto their nouses, to live of their ownc trades, as more 
largely before this reasoning endc, J shal dispute. So that 
■f now this part of an armic, can livt- in such exercise, as wel 
when it is peace, it growcth of the corrupt order, t'onccm- 
ing the provisions, which are reser\-ed to me, and to other 
cnpitaine», I saie unto you, that this likewise is an order 
moatr cornipted : for as much as a wise common weale, 
oufrht not to ^vc such stipendes to any, but nither thei 
oosht to use for Cnpitaiiies in the warrc, their Citezcins, 
and in time of pence to will, that thei retume to tlieir 
occumtiuns. Likewise also, a wise king either ought not 
to give to suche, or giving any, the occasion ought to be 
cither for rewarde of some worthy dede, or else for the desire 
to kepe suche a kinde of man, a^ well in peace as in warrc. 
And bicausc you alledged me, I will make ensample upon 
my tclf, and wiie that I never used the warre as an arte, for 
«• nucfae an my arte, is to goveme my sulijecteis and to 
ddendc them, and to be able to defetide tlieiu, to tove petice, 
•ad to know how to make warre, and my kingv not ho 
mucbe to rewanie and csteeme me, for my knowledge in the 
warre, as for the knowledge that I have to councel him in 
peace. Then a king ought not to desire to have about him, A king* tliat 
an* that is not of this condicion if he be wise, and prudently ''■''' ••»"* 
ramde to goveme : for that, that if he shal have ab.mt hiiii ^j^,"'^^' 
ritber to niuche lover* of peace, or to much lovers of waire, !„,„„ ^f 
tfarv <thal) make him to erre. ' I cannot in this my firste wiuiw, nrUt 
rauoning, and according lo my purpose saie more, and when tnurJi lartn 
this suflMeth you not, it is mete, you scke of them Umt mav ^^ P**'T '•"' 
tAbsfie vou ^ttcr. You maic now vcrie well understand, 1?^J° '" 
hovdiinculte it is to bringe in use the auncient maners in 
the preacnte warm, and what preparations are mete for 
a wIk nui to make, and what occasions ought to be loked 
for, to be able to execute it But by and by, you shall 
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THE know these things better, if this reasoning make you not 
FIRSTE werie, conferring what so ever partes of the auncient orders 
BOOKE hath ben, to the nianers nowe preaente. 

CosiMO. If we desired at the first to here your reason of 
these thinges, truly thesanie whiche hetherto you have 
spoken, hath doubled our desire : wherefore we thankc you 
for that we have liard, and the rest, we crave of you to here. 
Fabritio. Seyng that it is so your pleasure, I will begin 
to intreate of this matter from the begmning, to the intent 
it maye be better understode, being able by thesame mesne, 
more largely to declare it. The ende of him that wil make 
warre, is to be able to fight with every enemy in the fielde, 
and to be able to overcum an armie. To purpose to doe 
this, it is convenient to ordeiue an boost. To ordein an 
boost, their must be found menne, armed, ordered, and as 
well ill the small, as in the great orders exercised, to kuowe 
howe to kepe araie, and to incampe, so that after bringing 
them unto the enemie, either standing or marching, they 
maic know how to behave themselves valiantly. In this 
thing consisteth ail the Industrie of the warre on the lande, 
whiche is the most necessarie, and the most honorablest, for 
he that can wel order a fielde against the enemie, the other 
faultes that he should make in the affaires of warre, wilbe 
borne with : but he that lacketh this knowledge, although 
that in other particulars he be verie good, he shal never bring 
a warre to honor : for as muche as a fielde that thou winneat, 
doeth cancell all other thy evill actes : so like wise lesing it, 
all thinges well done of thee before, remaine vaine. Tber- 
fore, beyng necessarie first to (inde the menne, it is requiset 
to come to the choise of them. They whiche unto the warre 
have given rule, will that the menne be chosen out of 
temperate countries, to the intento they may have hardines, 
and prudence, for as muche as the hote countrey, bredes 
prudente men and not hardy, the colde, hardy, and not 
prudente. This rule ia good to be geven, to one that were 
prince of all the world, bicause it is lawfull for him to choose 
men out of those places, whiche he shall thinke beste. But 
minding to give a rule, that every one may use, it is mete to 
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J that everie common wcale, and every kingdoms, THE 
ito choose their Mouldiours out of their owne countrie, FIRSTE 
r it be hote, colde, or temperate : for that it is seene BOOKE 
bv oide entwmplea, how that in every countrie with exercise, OuU of what 
tfior is made good souldiours : bicaiise where nature lacketh, r^'i'l^".'* 
the industry supptieth, the which in this caic is worthe souldioui^to 
moiv, tlien nature, and taking them in other places, you make a good 
■bnl nut have of the choise. for choisc is as much to ttaie, aa election. 
, the Itnt of a province, and to have power to ehuse those 

I that will not, as well as those that wil serve. Wherfore, 
jou mustc take yiiiM clioise tn Uiosc places, that arr subjecte 
unto you. for that you cannot take whouie you lisle, in the 
ODuntries that arv not yours, but you luuste take suche as 
«iU goe with you. 
CouMO. Yet then: niaie bee of those, that will come, taken 
and leftc, and therefore, thei raaie be called chosen. 
FAMlrio. Vou saie the truthe in a certaine maner, but ctm- 
•ider Uu! faultrs, whiche soche a chosen manne hath in him- 
Ktfe, for that also many times it hapncth, that he is not a 
Aateo roanne. For those that are not thy subjectes, and 
whiche willyngly doe serve, are not of the beste, but rather 
of the wontc of a Province, for as moche as if any be 
•cUnderous, idcll. unruly, without Religion, fugetive from 
the rule of their fathers, blasphemours, Diie plaiers, in 
evetr condicion evill brought up, bee those, whiche will 
serve, whose custotncs cannot be more contrarie, to a true 
■ad good »eni«: ; Albeit, when there bee offered unto you. 
•a matiy of wche men, as come to ahove the nomher, that 
Ml have ^noinctei], you niaie rhuse them : but the matter 
fyag naught, the clioise is not {wsiiible to be gtMid : aluo, 
r iiaiK* it chaunct;th, tlint thei be not so many, as will 
up the nnmher, whereof you have nede, so tliat beyng 
uned to take them al, it eommeth to paue, llmt thei 
GBBHot then bee called dioHetv men, but hired Souldiours. 
With this discrrder tlie armiex of Italie,are made now n daies, 
and in other plares, except in Almaine. bicnusc there thei 
■ not hire any hy nmiiiinundemente of the Prince, but 
ordyng to the wil] of theni, that are di.iposed to serve. 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

Then consider now, what maners of those aunciente armies, 
maie bee brought into au armie of men, put together bj 
like waies. 

CosiMO. What waie ought to bee used then ? 

Fabutio. Thesame waie that I saied, to chuse them of 
their owne subjectes, and with the aucthoritie of the Prince. 

CosiMo. Id the chosen, shall there bee likewise brought ii 
any auncient facion ? 

Fabsicio, You know well enough that ye: when he that 
should L-ommaunde theim, were their Prince, or ordinarie 
lorde, whether he were made chief, or as a Citezein, and for 
thesame tyme Capitaine, beyng a common weale, otherwise 
it is harde to make any thyng good. 

CosiMO. \Vhy? 

Fabricio. I will tell tou a nane: For this time I will 
that this sullise you, tliat it cannot be wrought well b; 
other waie. 

CosiMo. Having then to make this choyse of men in their 
owne countries, whether judge you that it be better to \ake 
them oute of the citie, or out of the countrie ? 

Fabritio, Those that have written of such matters, doe 
all agree, that it is best to cbusc them out of the 
countrie, being men accustomed to no ease, nurished ii 
labours, used to stonde in the sunne. to flie the shadow, 
knowing how to occupy the spade, to make a diche, 
to Carrie a burden, and to bee without any deceitc, 
and without malisiousnes. But in this parte my opinion 
should be, that beyng two sortes of souldiours, on foote, 
and on horsebacke, that those on foote, should be cho«cn 
out of the countrie, and those on horseback, oute of the 
Cities. 

CosiMO. Of what age would you choose them ? 

Fabricio. I would take them, when I had to make a newe 
armie, from xvii. to xl. yeres : when it were made alredy, 
and I had to restore them, of xvii. atwaies. 

CosiMO. I doe not understonde well this distinction. 

Fakricio. I shall tell you: when I should ordaine an 
hooste to make warre, where were no hooste alredy, it 
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[ sbould be necewarie to chuae all those men, which were 
fitte u)d apte for the wairc, so that they were 
of wrviuble age, that I might bee able to instructe 
tbeim, as by me sli&lbe declared : hut when I would 
make my choise of menne in places, where a powre were 
alredy prtrparvd, for supplij-ng of thesame, I would take 
them of xvii. yeres: for as much as the other uf more 
age, be alredy cnoseii and apoinctcd. 

CostHo. Then wouldc you prepare a power like to tho«e 
wbiche is in our cuuntrie? 

FxBUcto. Ye truly, it is so that I would anne them, 
Captaine them, exercise and order them in a maner, whiche 
I CMinot tell, if yuu have ordred them so. 

CouMO. l^en do you praise the keping of order ? 
pAWUTia Wherefore would you that I should dispraise it P 
ConHO. Bicause many wise menne have alwaics blamed it. 
Faixicio. You sjieake against all reason, to saie that a 
wise nun hlamcth order, he maie l>ee well thought wise, 
and be nothyng so. 

CfMiHo. The naughtie profc, which it hath alwoics, maketh 
lu to have soche opinion thereof. 

Vauucio. Take hede it be not your fault, and not the 
kepjrng of order, the whiche you shnlt knowe, before this 
rawonyng be ended. 

ConMo. You shall doe a thyng moste thankful!, yet I 
will aaJc concemyiig theaame, that thei accuse it, to the 
•ot«ate you maie the better justilie it. Thei saie thus, 
■itlier it is unprofitable, and we trustyng on the same, shall 
mmlu as to Ie»e our state, or it shall l)e verteous, and by the- 
•anr mraae. he that governeth may eajiely deprive us thereof. 
Tbei allcdgt the RomaincN, who by meane of their owne 
power*, loste their lilM-rtie. Thei idledge the Venieians, 
and the Frenehe kinj;, whiche Venieians, bicause tlici will 
Dot bf constrained, to uheie one of their owne (^teseins, use 
the power of straungers : and the Frenehe kyng hath di»- 
amm] hia people, to l>e able more easely to commaunde 
_ then, but tltei whiche like not the ordinatinces, feare moche 
! the unprofi lab ten esse, tliat thei KUpjxtse maie insue 
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"the thereby, then any thyng els: the one cause whiche thei 

FIRSTE allege is, bicause thei are unexperte : The other, for that 

BOOKE tJigi have to serve par force : for asmoclie as thei saie, that the 

aged bee not so dissipjinable, nor apte to leame the feate 

of armes, and that by force, is doen never any thyng good. 

Fadricio. All these reasons that you have rehearsed, be of 
men, whiche knoweth the thyng full little, as I shall f ' " ' 
declare. And firste, conccrnyng the unprofitablei 
you, tliat there is no service used in any countrie more 
profitable, then the service by the Subjectes of thesame, 
nor thesame service cannot bee prepared, but in this 
maner : and for that this nedeth not to be disputed of, I will 
not lese moche tynie : bicause al theusamples of auncient 
histores, make for my purpose, and for that thei alledge the 
lacke of esperience, and to use constraint : I saie how it is 
true, that the lacke of experience, causeth lacke of courage, 
and constrainte, maketb evill contentacion : but courage. 
By what and experience thei are made to gette, with the maner of 

meanea soul- armyng theim, cxercisyng, and orderyng theim, as in pro- 
ri^ b M ceadyng of this reasonyng, you shall heare. But concernyng 
andexperte. constrainte,you ought to understande, that the menne, whiche 
are conducted to warfare, by commaundcment of their Prince, 
thei ought to come, neither altogether forced, nor altogether 
willyngly, for as moche as to moche willyngnesse, would 
make tliinconveniencies, where I told afore, that he should 
not be a chosen manne, and those would be fewc that would 
go : and so to moche constraint, will bring forth naughtie 
cffectes. Therefore, a meane ought to be taken, where ia 
not all constrainte, nor all willingnesse : but beyng drawen 
of a respecte, that thei have towardes their Prince, where 
thei feare more the displeasure of thesame, then the presente 
paine: and alwaies it shall happen to be a constrainte, in 
maner mingled with willingnesse, that there cannot growe 
soche evil contentacion, that it make evill effectes. Yet 
I saie not for all this, that it cannot bee overcome, for that 
full many tymes, were overcome the Romaine armies, and 
the armie of Aniball was overcome, so that it is seen, that 
an armie cannot he ordained so sure, that it cannot be over- 
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throwen. Therffore, these your wise men, ought not to 
mcMUK this unproiitablenesse, for having loste ones, but 
to bcleve, that like as thei lese, so thoi maie winne, and 
mneadic the occasion of the lasse : and when thei shall 
■ckr this, thei shall linde, that it hath not been through 
Caulte of the waie, but of thi- order, whiche had not his per- 
frccion, and as I have saied, thei ought to provide, not with 
blatnyDg the order, hut with redressing it, the whiche how 
it ousht to be doen, you shall understande, from poinct 
to pomct. Conccrnyng the doubte, leste soche ordinaunces, 
tftkr Dot from thee tliy state, by nieanc of one, whiche is 
made hedde Iherof, I answere, that the arniure on the 
bockei of citciieins, or subiectes, given by the disposidon of 
order uid lawe, did never narme, but rather alwaies it doeth 
good, uid main teine til the citee, moche lenger in suretie, 
through helpo of this armure, then without. Home con- 
tinuca free CCCC. yercs, and was armed. Spart« viii.C. 
Many other citccs have been disarmed, and have reniained 
tnr, lease then xl. For as moche as citees have nede of 
defeorc, and when thei have no defence of their owne, thei 
hire straimgcrs, and the straunges defence, t^hall hurte 
mocbc fonrr the common weale, then their owne: bicausc 
thri \k moche easier to be corrupted, and n citezein that 
bvoomixictli mightie, maie moche soner usurpe, and more 
taacly biyng his pur|)OKe to pawe, where the people bee 
dUATined, lliat he xekcth to oppresses besides this, a citee 
ought to reare a grcate dcale more, twoo enemies then one. A 
Thcsame cite* that useth xtmungers power, feareth at one ** 
insljuit the xtraungt-r, whiche it hireth, and tlie C'itexein : 
and whrlher thi» fean' ought to be, remember thesamv, 
whiche I rclieanied a little a fore of Frances ^forza. That 
dt«r, whiehe uwth her own proper power, feareth no man, 
ether then oncly her owne Citezcm. But for all the reasons 
Uut naic bee aaietl, thin Khali K-rvc me, that never any 
orddned any common weale, nr Kyngdome, that would not 
Uiioke, that tbei theim selves, Ihnt liinahite thesame, should 
with tbdr swearde* defende it 

And if the Veoidans had been ko wiw in this, as in all 
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THE theirother orders, thei should h&ve madeanewMonarchiein 
FIRSTS the world, whom so moche the more deserve blame, havyng 
BOOKK been armed of their first giver of lawes : for havyng no 
domiuion on the laiide, thei wer armed on the sea, where 
thei made their warre vertuouslj, and with weapons in their 
handes,increased their countrie. But when thei were driven, 
to make warre on the lande, to defende Vicenza, where thei 
ought to have sent one of their eitezens, to have fought on 
the lande, thei hired for their capitain, the Marques of 
Mantua: this was thesame foolishe acte, whiche cut of 
their legges, from climyng into heaven, and from enlargync 
their dominion: and if thei did it, bicause thei beleved, 
that as thei knewe, how to make warre on the Sea, so thd 
mistrusted theim selves, to make it on the lande, it was a 
mistruste not wise; for as moche as more easely, a capitain 
of the sea, whiche is used to fight with the windes, with the 
water, and with men, shall become a Capitainc of the lande, 
where he shall fight with men onely, then a capitaine of 
the lande, to become a capitain of the sea. The Romaines 
knowyng how to fight on the lande, and on the sea, commjng 
to warre, with the Carthaginens, whiche were mightie on the 
sea, hired not Grekes, or Spaniardes, accustomed to the sea, 
but thei committed thesame care, to their Citezeins, whiche 
thei sent on the land, and thei overcame. If thei did it, 
for that one of their citezeins should not become a tiraunt, 
it was a feare smally considered : for that besides thesame 
reasons, whiche to this purpose, a little afore I have re- 
hearsed, if a Citczein with the powers on the sea, was never 
made a tiraunt in a citee standyng in the sea, so moche the 
lesse he should have been able to accomplishe this with the 
powers of the iande : whereby thei ought to se that the 
weapons in the handes of their Citezeins, could not make 
tirantes: but the naughtic orders of the govemement, whiche 
maketh tirannie in a citee, and thei havyng good goveme- 
ment, thei nede not to feare their owne weapons : thei toke 
therefore an unwise waie, the whiche hath been occasion, to 
take from them moche glorie, and moche felicitie. Con- 
cemyng the erroure, whiche the kyng of Fraunce committetb 
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Dot liepTng instructed his people in the wwt«, the vhiche THE 
thoM jaUT wise men alledge for ensample, there is no niftn, FIRSTE 
(hik particulare passions laied a side) that doeth not judge BOOKE 
this fault, to be in thesame kyngdume, and this negligence 
ODclj to niAke hyni weake. But I have mode to greate a 
difljetsion, and pcradventure am come out of my purpose, 
albeit, I have doen it to aunswere jou, and to snewe yoa, 
that IB no countrie, there can bee made sure foundacion, for 
defence in other powers but of their owne subject«*: and 
their own power, cannot be prepared otherwise, then by 
wmie of an urdinnunce, nor by other waie, to induce the 
liKioo of an armie in any place, nor by other meanc to 
ardein an instruction of warfare. If you have r«d the 
orders, whiche those first kynges made in Home, and in- 
espedally Scrvio Tullo, you shall finde that the orden of 
tbe Clawi is no other, then an ordinaunce, to bee able at a 
•odaioe, to bryng tngether an armie, for defence of thesame 
citee. But let a% retoume to our choise, I Mtie againc, that 
havyng to rcnrwc an olde order, I would take them of xvii. 
bavynic to make a newe aimie, I would take them of all 
ages, brtwrne xvii. and xl. to be able to warre straight waie. 

CoaiMo. Would you make any dilfcrence, of what science 
you would chuM them ? 

FABaiTio. The aucthours, which have written of the arte 
of warrr, make diffefencc, for that thei will not, that there 
be« taken Fnulere, Finhera, ('ookea, baudes, nor none that 
mcany •cicnceof voluptuousnesse. But thei will, that there Of what 
ber taken Plowmen, Ferrani, Smithes, Carpenters, Buchars, •cienc* m>1- 
Huntrn,and »oche like : but I would make little difference. '""^^^"^ 
through conjecture of the science, concernyng the goodnessv 
of the man, notwithstandyng, in as moche aa to be able with 
moc« profite to uae theim, I would make difference, and for 
this cause, the countrie men, which are used to till the 
grounde, are more profitable then any other. Next to 
vhooi be Smithes, Carpcntars, Ferrars, Masons, wherof it 
i* profitable to hai'e enough : for that their occupacioni, 
•erve well in many thyngcs : bcvng a thyng rerie good to 
bftre a KHiUioiir, of wbon naM bt bad doubU strrise. 
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CosiMo. Wherby doe thei knowe those, that be, or are 
not sufficient to serve. 

FABurrio. I will speake of the maner of cbusing a new 
ordinaunce, to make an armie after, for that, parte of this 
matter, doetb come also to be reasoned of, in the electioo, 
which should be made for the replenishing, or restoring 
of an old ordinaunce. I saie therfore, that the good- 
nesse of one, whiche thou muste chuse for a Souldiour, is 
knowen either by experience, thorough meane of some of Ms 
worthy doyngea, or by conjecture. The proofe of vertue, 
cannot be founde in men whiche are chosen of newe, and 
whiche never afore have ben chosen, and of these are 
founde either fewe or none, in the ordinaunce that of newe 
is ordeined. It is necessarie therefore, lackyng this ex- 
perience, to runne to the conjecture, whiche is taken by 
the yeres, by the occupacion, and by the personage: of 
those two first, hath been reasoned, there reniaineth to 
speake of the thirde. And therefore, I saie how some have 
willed, that the souldiour bee greate, emongest whom was 
Pirrus. Some other have chosen theim onely, by the lusti- 
nesse of the body, as Cesar did : whiche lustinesse of bodie 
and mynde, is conjectured by the composicion of the 
members, and of the grace of the countenaunce : and 
Howatocbow therefore, these that write saie, that thei would have the 
iyes lively and cherefull, the necke full of sinowes, the 
breaste large, the armes full of musculles, the fingers long, 
little beallie, the flankes rounde, the legges and feete drie : 
whiche partes are wont alwayes to make a manne nimble 
and strong, whiche are twoo thynges, that in a souldiour 
are sought above al other. Regarde ought to bee had above 
all thynges, to his customes, and that in hym bee honestie, 
and shame : otherwise, there shall bee chosen an instrumente 
of mischief, and a beginnyng of corrupcion : for that lette 
no manne beleve that in the dishoneste educacion, and 
filthy minde, there maie take any vertue, whiche is in any 
parte laudable. And I thinke it not superfluous, but rather 
I beleve it to bee necessarie, to the entente you maie the 
better understande, the importaunce of this cboBen, to tell 
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you the mancr, that the Romaine Consuls, in the bcginoyug 
of tbeir rule, observed in the chosing of their Roniaio 
legion*: in the whiche clioise of men, bicausc thesame 
legions were mingled with old souldiuurs and newe, con- 
■iderjiig the contjnuall warre thej kepte, thei might in 
their cfaoise procede, with the experince of the old, and with 
the conjecture of the newe; and this ought to be noted, 
that these men be chosen, either to serve incontinently, or 
to exercise theim incontinently, and after to serve when 
ncdc should re<]uire. But mv intencion is to shew you, 
how an armie maie be prepared in the countrie, where there 
i« no warlike discipline: in which countrie, chosen men 
cannot be had, to use them straight waie, but there, where 
the custome is to levie armies, and by meane of the Prince, 
thei maie then well bee had, as the Romainet observed, and 
aa ia obser%'ed at this daie emong the Suisers: bicause in 
tbeae chosen, though there be many newe menne, there be 
also so many of the other olde Souldiours, accustomed to 
•erre id the warlike orders, where the newe mingled together 
with the oldr, make a bodie united and good, notwith- 
standing, that themperours after, beginning the staciones 
of ordinarie Souldiours, had appoincted over the newe 
■ouUiour*. whiche were called tironi, a maister to exei-cise 
tbeim, a* ap|)ctireth in thi> life of Massimo the Emperour. 
The whiche Ihyng, while Rome was free, not onely in the 
armie*, but in the citee was ordeined : and the exenises of 
warre, beyng accustomed in thesame, where the yong men 
did exercise, there grewe, that beyng chosen after to goc 
into warre, thei were so used in the rained exercise of war* 
fitre, that Ihei could eately worke in the true: but those 
Empenturs haryng after put doune these exercises, thei wer 
constrained to use the waiea, that I have shewed vou. 
Th«*fore. corayng to the maner of the chosen Romajn, I 
sate that after the Romain Consulles (to whom was appoincted 
the cbare* of the warre) had taken the rule, myndyng to 
ordetne their armies, for that it was the custome, that cither 
of them should have twoo I^giooR of Romaine menne. whiche 
was the strength of their armies, thei created xxiiii. 
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THB Tribunes of warre, and thei appoincted axe for every 
FIR3TE Legion, whom did thesame office, whiche those doe now a 
fiOOKE dales, that we call Conestabies : thei made after to come 
together, all the Romain men apte to beare weapons, and 
thei put the Tribunes of every Legion, seperate the one 
from the other. Afterwarde, by lot thei drewe the Tribes, 
of whiche thei had firste to make the chosen, and of the- 
same Tribe thei chose fower of the best, of whiche wa« 
chosen one of the Tribunes, of the first Legion, and of the 
other three was chosen, one of the Tribunes of the second 
Legion, of the other two there was chosen one of the 
Tribunes of the third, and the same last fell to the fowcrth 
Lej^ion. After these iiij, thei chose other fower, of which, 
first one was chosen of the Tribunes of the seconde Legion, 
the seconde of those of the thirde, the thirde of those of the 
fowerth, the fowerth remained to the first. After, thei 
chose other fower, the first chose the thirde, the second 
the fowerth, the thirde the fiveth, the fowerth remained to 
the seconde: and thus thei varied successively, this maner 
of chosyng. so that the election came to be equall, and the 
Legions wer gathered together: and as afore we saied, this 
choise might bee made to use straighte waie, for that thei 
made them of men, of whom a good parte were experiensed 
in the verie warfare in deede, and all in the fained exercised, 
and thei might make this choise by conjecture, and by ex- 
perience. But where a power must be ordeined of newe, 
and for this to chuse them out of hande, this chosen cannot 
be made, saving by conjecture, whiche is taken by consideryng 
their ages and their likelinesse. 

CosiMO. I beleve all to be true, as moche as of you hath 
been spoken : but before that you procede to other reasonyng, 
I woll askeof you one thing, which you have made me to 
remember t saiyng that the chosen, that is to be made where 
men were not used to warre, ought to he made by conjecture : 
for asmoche as 1 have heard some men, in many places dis- 
praise our ordinaunce, and in especially concernyng the 
nomber, for that many saie, that there ought to bee taken 
lesse nomber, whereof is gotten this profite, that thei shall 
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ba bttter ftnd better chosen, and men shal not be so moche THE 
diieaacd, so that there male bee given them some rewarde, FIRSTS 
whcirby thei niaie bee more contented, and better bee com- BOOKB 
ntaanded, n hereof I would understande in this parte your 
Opinion, and whether you love better the grcate nomber, 
tbeo the littlr, and what waie you would take to chuse 
tbrim in the one, and in the other nomber. 

Pahtcjo. Without doubte it is better, and more necessary, 
the great nomber, then the little : but to speake more 
pUinly, where there cannot be ordeined a great nomber of 
mni. there cannot be ordeined a perfect ordinaunce: and 1 
will caaely confute all the reasons of them propounded. 
1 MW therefore firste, tJiat the lesse nomber where is many 
p«op)ct Hi is for en&ample Tuscane, raaketh not that you 
Bavs better, nor that the chosen he more excellent, for that 
mjndfng in chosinft the menne, to judge them by experience, 
there thall be founde in the»ame countrie moste fewe, whom 
operience ihoiild make provable, bothe for that fewe hath 
been ID warre, ai kIm) for that of those, mooste fewe have 
BHuU tiiall, whereby thei might deserve to bee chosen before — 

the other: so that he whiclie ought in like places to chuse, 
it i* mete he leave a parte the experience, and take them 
hy eoojectiire. Then being brought likewise into soche 
oecewtie, I would underntande, if there come before me 
twentie young men of good stature, with what rule I ought 
to take, or to leave any : where without doubte, I beleve 
that every man will confeue, how it is lesse errour to take 
them al, to arme theim and exercise Iheim, beyng not able 
to knowe, whiche of theim is beste, and to reserve to make 
•ftrr more certaine chosen, when in practisyng theim with 
exareiae. there shall be knowcn those of moste spi rite, and 
of iMiate life: which considered, the chusing in this case a 
Anre, to have them better, is altogether naught. 

CODcemyi^ diseasing lesse the countrie. and men, I saJe 
tbat the oratDaUDCC, either rvill or little that it bee. causcth 
not aay diseSM, for that this order docth not take menne 

■I aoy of their businesiw. it hindeth them not, that thei 

laot go to doe any of their afTiurct : for that it bindetb 
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THE them onely in the idell daies, to assemble together, to 
FIRSTS exercise them, the whiche thyng doeth not hurt, neither to 
BOOKE the countrie, nor to the men, but rather to yong men, it 
shall bryng delite : For that where vilie on the holy daies, 
thei stande idell in tipptyng houses, thei will go for pleasure 
to those exercises, for that the handlyng of weapons, as it is 
a goodly spectacle, so unto yong men it is pleasaunt. Con- 
cernyng to bee able to paie the lesse nomber, and for this 
to kepe theim more obediente, and more contented, I 
answere, how there cannot be made an ordinaunce of so 
fewe, whiche maie be in maner continually paied, where 
thesame paiment of theirs maie satistie them. As for en- 
sample, if there were ordeined a power of v. thousande men, 
for to paie them after soche sorte, that it might be thought 
sufficient, to content them, it shal bee convenient to give 
theim at least, ten thousaunde crounes the moneth: first, 
this nomber of men are not able to make an armie, this paie 
is intollerable to a state, and of the other side, it is not 
sufficiente to kepe men contented, and bounde to be able to 
serve at al times : so that in doyng this, there shall be spent 
moche, and a small power kept, whiche shall not be suffi- 
cient to defend thee, or to doe any enterprise of thine. If 
thou shouldest give theim more, or shouldest take more, so 
moche more impossibilitie it should be, for thee to paie 
theim: if thou shouldest give them lesse, or should take 
lesse, so moche the lesse contentacion should be in them, or 
so moche the lesse profile thei shal bring thee. Therfore, 
those that reason of makyng an ordinaunce, and whilest 
thei tary at home to paie them, thei reason of a thing either 
impossible, or unprofitable, but it is necessarie to paie them, 
when thei are taken up to be led to the warre: albeit, 
though soche order should somewhat disease those, in time 
of peace, that are appoincted in thesame, which I se not 
how, there is for recompence all those benefites, whiche 
a power brynges, that is ordeined in a countrie: for that 
without thesame, there is nothyng sure. I conclude, that 
he that will have the little nomber, to be able to paie them, 
or for any of the other causes alledged of you, doeth not 
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UDdrrrtiuide, for that also it maketh for my opinion, that THE 

evrry iKiinl>er §haU demini^ihe in thy handei, through infinite FIRSTS 

impediment's, whidie men have: so that the httle nomber BOOKE 

■hjul touroe to nothing : again havjug thordinaunce greatc, 

thou maieitt at thy pleaaure use fvwe of many, besides this, 

it muit serve thee in deede. and in reputacion, and aiwaiea 

tbc gmt nomber shall give thee moste reputacion. More 

over, makyng the ordinaunce to kepe menne exerciied, if 

thou apouincte a fewe nomber of men in many countries, 

the Iwndes of men bee so farre a sonder, the one from the 

other, that thou canst not without their moste grevoui 

loaae, gather them together to exercise them, and without 

this eiercise. the ordinaunce is unprofitable, as hereafter 

•hall be declared. 

CoaiMo. It suffiseth upon this my demaunde, that whiche 
joD have saied : but I desire now, that you declare me au 
other doubt Thei luie, that sochc a multitude of armed 
men, will make confusion, dlMrension and disorder in the 
countrie where thei are. 

FABSFTto. This is an other vaine opinion, the cause wberof, 
I fchalt tell you : soche as are ordeined to serve in the warres, 
maie cause disorder in twoo maners, either betwene them 
■dTM, or against other, wliiche tliinges moste easely maie be 
withatode. where the onler of it sc)^ should not wjthstande 
H: for that conoenyng the discorde emong theim selves, 
this order takcth it waie, and doetli not nourishe it, for that 
in ordcrync them, you give them armour and capitaines. If 
the countne where you ordein them, bee so unaptc for the 
warrc, that there are not armours emong the men of the- 
■une, and that thei bee so united, that thei have no heddes, 
thia order maketh theim moche fearser against the straunger, 
but it maketh them not any thyng the more disunited, for 
that men well ordered, feare the lawe beyng armed, aa well 
MM BlMUined, nor thei can never alter, if the eapitainea, which 
yoa give them, cause not the alterarion, and the waie to 
ndie tbio, ahall be tolde now : hut if the countrie where you 
I ordriD them, be warlike and disunited, this order onely ah&l 
to unite them : bicatuc thii order giveth them 
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armours profitable for the warre, and heddes, extinguishera 
of disccDcioQ : where their owne armours bee unprofitable 
for the waires, and their heddes nourishers of discorde. 
For that so sone as any in thesame countrie is oflended, he 
resorteth by and by to his capitain to make complaint, who 
for to maintain his reputacion, comforteth hym to revenge- 
ment not to peace. To the contrary doeth the publike hed, 
so that by this meanes, thoccasjon of discorde is taken awaje, 
and the occasion of union is prepared, and the provinces 
united and effeminated, gette utilitie, and maintain union : 
the disunited and discencious, doe agree, and thesame tbeir 
fearsnesse, which is wont disordinately to worke, is toumed 
into publike utilitie. To minde to have them, to doe no 
hurt against other, it ought to bee considered, that thei 
cannot dooe this, except by meane of the heddes, whiche 
governe them. To will that the heddes make no disorder, 
it is neccssarie to have care, that thei get not over them to 
much auctoritie. And you must consider that this auctoritie, 
is gotten either by nature, or by accidente : and as to nature, 
it behoveth to provide, that he which is boren in one place, 
be not apoincted to the men billed in the same, but be made 
hedde of those places, where he hath not any natural! ai]uaint- 
nnce: and as to the accident, the thing ought to be ordeined is 
suchemaner, that every yere the heddes maie be changed from 
govemement to goverment : for as muche as the contiDuall 
auctoritie over one sorte of mcnne, breedeth among them so 
muche union, that it male turne easely to the prejudice of the 
Prince: whiche permutations howe profitable they be lo 
those who have used theim, and hurtefull to them that 
have not observed theim, it is well knowen by the kingdome 
of the Assirians, and by the Empire of the Romaines : where 
is scene, that the same kingdome indured a M. yeres without 
tumulte, and without any Civill warre: whiche proceded 
not of other, then of the permutations, whiche from place 
to place everie yere thesame Capitaines made, unto whome 
were apoincted the charge of the Armies. Nor for any 
other occasion in the Komaine Empire, after the bloud of 
Cesar was extinguished, there grewe so many civill warns, 
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betwene the Capitaiaes of the bofltcg, and bo many con- THE 
apiraciet of the fursaied rapitaines against the Eniperours, FIRSTE 
but unelv for kepyng continually still thoiitrcapitaitiei>alwayes BOOKE 
in oae governement. And if in some of those tirstc Em- 
pcroun, and of those after, whom helde the Empire with 
tcputacion, as Adriane, Marcus, Severus, and soche like, 
there bad been so moche forexight, that thei had brought 
thb coatonie of chaungyng tbc capitaines in thesame Empire, 
without doubte it should have made theim more ({uiete, and 
■BOK durable: For that the Capitaines should have had 
1mm DcouioD to make tumultes. the Emperoun lesae 
came to feare, and the senate in the lackes of the suc- 
■ ■■iimiii, should have had in the election of the Emperour, 
iBOTe aucthoritie, and by consequence should have been 
better : but the naughtie customc, either for ignomunce, or 
tbnnigb the little diligence of menne, neither for the wicked, 
nor good ensamplcs, can be taken awnie. 

Cwmo. I cannot tell, if with my questionyng, I have 
BA it were led you out of your order, bicausc from the 
dltBTTtlS of men, we be entred into an other matter, and 
if I DM not been a little before excused, I should Ihinke to 
doMTVe loiDe reprehension. 

Fanmo. Let not this disquiets you, for that alt this 
nuoayi^ was necessary, myndyng to reason of the or- 
dinsUDce, the which beyng blamed of many, it was requsite 
to czeuM itt willrng to have this tirst parte of chu»yng men 
to be dowwl. But now before I discend to the other partes, 
I will reuoil of the cboise of men on horsebacke. Of the The numlier 
■ntiqtritiet these were made of the moste richestc, havyng "l hor^men, 
d botbe to the yerco, and to the qualitie of 'the 'J!.'!*;' 

IB* Alia the) chose CLL. for a Legion, ho that the chnc for a 

Muin horse, in every ConsuUea annie, passed not the t^uii, mxA 

nber of vi, " 



CoBMa Would you make 



oidinaunce of hoT», to »"« ""'"^ 



excrdn them &t home, and to use their service when nede 
rvouirea? 

Fabuoo. It is most necessary, and it cannot be doen 
otherwiK, minding to hare th« power, that it be the owne 
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proper, and not to purpose to take of those, which make 
thereof an arte. 

CosiMo. Howe would you chuse tiiem ? 

Fabritio. I would imitate tiie Romanes, I woulde take of 
the richest, I would give them heades or chiefe Capitaynes, 
in the same maner, as nowe a dayes to other is given, and 
I would arme them and exercise them. 

CosiMo. To these should it be well to give some pro- 
vision ? 

FABRrno. Yea marie, but so much onely as is necessarye 
to keepe the horse, for as muche as bringing to tiiy sub- 
jectes expences, they might justly complayne of tiiee, there- 
fore it shoulde be necessarye, to paye tnem their chazges of 
their horse. 

CosiMo. What nomber woulde you make ? and how woulde 
you arme them ? 

Fabritio. You passe into an other matter. I will tell 

you in convenient place, whiche shalbe when I have 

tolde you, howe loote men oughte to be armed, 

and howe a power of men is prepared, for 

a day of battaile. 
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BEL£EVE that it is necessarye, men being 
founde, to arme them, and minding to 
doo this, I suppose that it is a needefuU 
thing to examine, what armoure the anti- 
quitie used, and of the same to chose the 
best. The Romanes devided their foote 
men in heavie and lights armed : Those 
that were light armed, they called by thw 
name of Veliti i Under this name were iinderstoode all those 
that threwe with Slinges, shot with Crossebowes, cast Dartes, 
and they used the most parte of them for theii' defence, to Howe the 
weare on their heade a Murion, with a Targaet on their RomainM 
arme : they fought out of the orders, and farre of from the ^"[^i^re Md 
heavie armed, which did weare a head peece, that came „],^t wespons 
dowTie to their shoulders, a Corselet, which with the tases thei used, 
came downe to the knees, and they had the legges and 
arines, covered with greaves, and vambraces, with a targaet 
on the left arme, a yarde and a halfe long, and three quarters 
of a yarde brode, whiche had a hoope of Iron upon it, to bee 
able to sustaine a btowe, and an other under, to the intente, 
that it being driven to the earth, it should not breake : for 
to offende, they had girte on their left flanke a swoorde, the 
length of a yearde and a naile, on their righte side, a Dagger : 



thev had a darte i 
(he'v called Pilo, 






every 



one of tlieir handes, the which 



I the beginning of the fight, they 
"e. This was the ordering, and 
« of the Romanes, by the which 
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they possessed all the world. And although some of these 
auncient writers gave them, besides the foresayde weapoas, 
a BtaR'e in their hande like unto a Partasen, I cauaot tell 
howe a heavy stafie, may of him that holdeth a Targaet 
bee occupied: for that to handle it with both hands, the 
Targaet should bee an impediment, and to occupye the 
same with one hande, there can be done no good therwith, 
by reason of the weightynesse therof : besides this, to faight 
in the strong, and In the orders with such long kinde of 
wea]x>n, it is unprofitable, except in the Hrst front, where 
they have space enough, to thrust out all the staffe, which 
in the orders within, cannot be done, for that the nature of 
the battaile (as in the order of the same, I shall tell you) is 
continually to throng together, which although it be an 
inconvenience, yet in so doing tliey feare lesse, then to 
stande wide, where the perill is most eWdent, so that all the 
weapons, which piisse in length a yarde and a halfe, in the 
throng, be unprofitable : for that, if a man have the 
Partasen, and will occupye it with both handes, put case 
that the Targaet let him not, he can not hurte with the 
same an enemie, whom is upon him, if he take it with one 
hande, to the intent to occupie also the Targaet, being not 
able to take it, but in the middest, there remayneth so 
much of the staffe behinde, that those which are behinde 
him, shall let him to welde it. And whether it were true, 
either that the Romanes had not this Partasen, or that 
having it, did litle good withall, reads all the battailes, in 
the historye therof, celebrated of Titus Livius, and you 
shall see in the same, moat seldome times made mencion of 
Partasens, but rather alwaies he saieth, that the Dartes 
being throwen, they layed their hands on their sweardes. 
Therfore I will leave this staffe, and observe, concerning the 
Romanes, the swoorde for to hurte, and for defence the 
Targaet, with the other armours aforesaide. 
" The Greekes dyd not arme tfaem selves so heavyly, for 

'(**""* their defence, as the Romaneii dyd : but for to offend the 
aMiDsbBtheir enemies, they grounded more on their staves, then on their 
Bwoordes, and in especiallye the Fallangye of IVlacedonia, 
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which used staves, that they called Sftriase, seven yardes and THE 
a halfe long, with the which they opened the rank'ea of their SECOND 
enemies, and they keept the orders in their Fallangy. And flOOKE 
although aome writers aaie, that they had ai§o the Targaet, 
I can not tell (by the reasons aforcsayde) howe the Sarisie 
and they coulde ataude together. Uesidcs this, in the 
battaile that Taulua Kmilius made, with Persa king of Mace- 
donia, 1 do not remember, that there is made any mention 
of Tarmettes, but only of the Sarisse, and of the difficultie 
that t£e Komanc armie had, to overcome them : so that 
I conjecture, that n Maccdouical) Fallange, was no other 
wise, tlien is now a dayes a battaile of Suizzers, the whiehe 
in their Pikes have all their force, and all their power. The A tirsve and a 
Bomaoes did garnish (besides the armours) the footemen terrible thing 
with feathers: the whichc thinges makes the fight of an J^^*^ 
annie to the friendes goodly, to the rnrn)ieH terrible. The 
armour of the horsemen, in the same Hr>t Komane nntiauitie, Ho«<^ the 
was a rounde Targaet, and they had their head armed, and Roww"*" . 
the rvst unarmed r They had a swoorde and a staffc. with t^m™ in 
an Iron head onely before, long and small : whereby it oU, time, 
happened, that they were not able to stave the Targaet, 
and the itafTe in the ineountring broke, and they through 
being unarmed, were subjecte to hurtes : after, in proccsse 
of time, they armed them as the footemen, alljeit they used 
the Targaette muche shorter, square, and the staffe more 
■tiffef and with twoo beades, to the entente, that breaking 
oae of the heailes, they mighte prevaile with the other. 
With these armours as well on foote, as on horsebacke. the 
RomaxMS conquered all the worlde, and it i» to Im- beleeved, 
by the ftniict thereof, whiehe i» secne, that they were the 
M*te appointed armies, that ever were : and l^tus Liviua 
ia hi* hutory, doeth tettifie verye often, where commlng to 



coapMison with the enemies armies, he saieth: But the 
Rogiajics, by vertue, by the kinde of their armoun, and 
practise in the serrice of w(irre, were superioum : and the r- 
lure I have itwre particularly reasoned of the armours 
of oooquerours, ttien of the conquered. But nowe mee 
thinfc** good, to reason ooelye of the manner of arming 
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THE men at this presente, Footemen have for their defence, 
SECOND a breast plate, and for to ofTende, a launce, siie yardes and 
BOOKE three quarters long, which is called a pike, with a swoorde 
The maner of on their side, rather rounde at the poinct, then sharpe. 
This is the ordinarie arming of footemen nowe s dayes, for 
that fewe there be, which have their legges armed, and their 
arraes, the heade none, and those fewe, beare insteede of 
a Pike, a Halberde, the stnft'e whereof as you know, is twoo 
yardes and a quarter long, and it hath tiie Iron made like 
an axe. Betweene them, they have Harkehutters, the which 
with the violence of the fire, do the same office, which in 
olde time the slingers did, and the Crosseboweshoters. 
This maner of arming, was found out by the Dutchemen, 
inespeciallye of Suizzers, whom being poore, and desirous to 
live free, they were, and be constrayned to fight, with the 
ambition of the Princes of Almaine, who being riche, were 
able to keepe horse, the which the same people could not do 
for povertye. Wherby it grewe, that being on foote, mind- 
ing to defende them selves from the enemies, that were on 
horsebacke, it behooveth them to seeke of the auociente 
orders, and to finde weapons, whiche from the furie of 
horses, should defende them : This necessitie hath made 
either to be maintayned, or to bee founde of them the 
aunciente orders, without whiche, as everye prudente man 
affirmeth, the footemen is altogether unprofitable. There- 
fore, they tooke for their weapon the Pike, a moste profit- 
able weapon, not only to withstande horses, but to overcome 
them : and the Dutchemen have by vertue of these weapons, 
and of these orders, taken such ooldnesse, that xv. or xx. 
thousande of them, will assault the greatest nomber of 
horse that maye be : and of this, there hath beene experi- 
ence enough within this xxv. yeres. And the insamples 
of their vertue hath bene so mightie, grounded upon these 
weapons, and these orders, that sence King Charles passed 
into Italic, everye nation hath imitated them: so that the 
Spanish armies, are become into most great reputation. 

CosiMO. Which maner of arming, do you praise moste, 
either these Dutchemens, or the aundent Romanes ? 
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KAimrrio. The Romaiie without doubte, and I will tell 
you the comiDoditie, and the di.icou) modi tie of the one, 
and the other. The Dutche footutiien, are able to with- 
ftAnde, and overcome the horses : the)' bee nioate itpeedie to 
Biarche, and to be net in aiaye, being not laden with 
ftrmours: of the other part, they be subjecte to all blowea, 
both fkrre of, and at hajide : because they be unarmed, they 
bse unprofitable unto the battaile on the lande, and to 
tmrye fighte, where is strong resistaunce. But the 
Romanes withstoode, and overcame the horses, as well as 
the Uutchemen, they were safe from blowes at handc, and 
Um of, being covered with armours : they were also better 
abUr to charge, and better able to sUKtainc charges, having 
Targaettes: they might more aptly hi the prcacc Hjiht with 
tbe RWoorde, then these with the Pike, and though the 
Dutchcmcn have likewise swoordcs, yet being without 
Targaets, they become in suehc case iinpmii table : The 
BoHHinew mignt safelye assault townes. having their bodies 
covered with armour, and being Itelter able to cover 
UmiiiiiIhi with their Targacttes. So that they had no 
otber incommoditie, then the waightynettsc of their armours, 
the pain to cary them : the whiche thinges tbei over- 
>, with an-ustomyng the body to diseases, and with 
bardMiyng it, to bee able to indure labour. And you 
ItBowe, bow that in tbinges accustomed, men suffer no grief. 
And jrou have to understand this, that the footemen male 
be conntraiDcd. to faight with footemen, and with horse, 
and alwaiw those be unprotitable, whiche cannot either 
tuatain the horses, or lieviig able to sustain them, have not- 
witJkstandvng nt^lr to feare the footemen, whiche be better 
armed, ancl Ivttcr ordeined then thei. Now if you consider 
tbe Duchcmen, and the Komainvs, you shall finde in the 
Ducbemen nctivitie (as we have said) to overcome the 
but greatif diuavauntage, wlun thei faigbte with 
■, ordeiDcd as thei them M.*lves are, and armed as the 
v : ao that there shall be this advnnntjige more 
flf tfac one, then of tbother, that the Komainro could over- 
eoiBB the men, and the horses, the Duchemen onely the hursei. 
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THE CosiMO. I would desire, that you would come to some 

SECOND more particulare insample, whereby wee male better under- 
BOOKE stande. 

Pabricio. I sale thus, that you shall fiode in many places 

of our histories, the Komaiii footetnen to have oTercome 

ianumerable horses, aod you sliall never finde, that thei 

have been overcome of men on foote, for default that thei 

have had in their armour, or thorowe the vantage that the 

enemie hath had in the armours : For that if tlie maner of 

their armyng, should have had defanlte, it had been neces- 

sarie, that there should folowe, the one of these twoo 

thynges, either that findyng soche, as should arme theim 

better then thei, thei shoula not have gone still forwardes, 

with their conquestes, or that thei should have taken the 

straungers maners, and should have left their owne, and for 

that it folowed not in the one thing, nor in the other, there 

groweth that ther maie be easely conjectured, that the 

maner of their armyng, was better then thesame of any 

other. It is not yet thus happened to the Duchemen, for 

that naughtie profe, hath ben seen made them, when soever 

thei have chaunsed to faight with men on foote prepared, 

and as obstinate as thei, the whiche is growen of the 

vaimtage, whiche thesame have incountrea in thenemies 

Anensample armours. Philip Vicecounte of Milaine, being assaulted of 

whiche xviii. thousande Suizzers, sent against theim the Counte 

hwwmen ' Camiinvola, whiche then was his capitaine. He with sixe 

with gtovee thousande horse, and a fewe footemen, went to mete with 

cannot pre- them, and incounteryng theim, he was repulsed with his 

vaile AgBiDst moste greate losse : wherhy Carminvola as a prudente man, 

^o tern en with |(ng„e straight waie the puisaunce of the enemies weapons, 

what ereal *'"^ ''°" '""che against the horses thei prevailed, and the 

adrBimtage debilitie of the horses, againste those on foote so appoincted : 

the armed and gatheryng his men together again, he went to finde the 

have, againHte Siuzzers, and so sone as he wa.s nere them, he made his men 

the unarmed, ^f ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ light from their horee, and in thesame maner 

S^nto"^" faightyng with them he slue theim all, excepte three thou- 

againstthe sande : the whiche seyng them selves to consume, without 

Dacbamen. havyngreamedy,castyng their weapons to the grounde,yelded. 
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Cmiho. Whereof Cometh bo moche disRvauntage ? THE 

PAnicto. I have a little afore tolde you, but seyng that 8IM-'OND 
you have not understoode it, I will rehearse it againe. B<>OKE 
Th* Dwhemen (aa a little before I saied unto you) as it 
were unartnrd, to defende themselves, have to onende, the 
, Pike and the swearde : thei come with these weapons, and 
with tlieir orHcm to finde the enemies, whom if thei hee well 
armed, to defrnde theim selves, as were the menne of arrocs 
of Carminvola, whirhe made theim a li^hte on fuote, thei 
come with the xweard, and in their orden to find them, and 
hare no other diHicuItie, then to come nere to the Suizzers, 
ao tb&t thei male redie them with the Hwcanl, for that so 
•one as thei have fatten unto them, thei faight safely, for 
Mnodw aa the Duch man, cannot strike thenemie with the 
Pike, whom is upon him, for the length of the stafTe, where- 
fore it is conveniente for hym, to put the hande to the 
Mreard, the whiche to hym is unprofitable, he bfyrtg 
' " ■; is all 



, and hnvvng af(aint>t hym an enemte. that i 
amied. Whereby he that coiwidereth the vantage, and the 
diMvantage of the one, and of the other, shall see, how the 
utuunied, shall have no maner of remeady. and the over- 
commjmfl of the first* fnight, and to passe the firste poincles 
of Uic Plkea,iB not morhe difliculte, he that faighteth Iwyng 
well armed: for that the hattailes go (as you shall In-tter The UllaUas 
undentaude, when I Imve shewed you, how thei are set *5*"i'i^*'" 
tofCPther) and incountervng the one the other, of tiwessitie j^'ti,l3^' 
thtn thrust together, after soche sorte, that thei take the tof^tlicr. 
one thother hy the Iwsome. and though by the Pike* some 
bne slaine. or overthrowen. those that remain on tJieir feete, 
be io many, that thei suffice to obtaine the vietorie. Hereof 
it grrwc, tliat CAmnnvola overcame them, witli »o grvate 
•Uughtrr of the Huizzers, and with little losse of his. 

ro«iMo. Consider that those of Carminvola, were men of 
arnu«, whom although the! wer on foote. thei were covered 
■11 with >ti-le, and therefore thei wer able to make the 
(irofe thej did ; *o tliat me thinkes, tluit a power ought 
to he amml as thei, mindvng to make the vcric same 
prufe. 
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Fabricio. If you should remember, how I tolde yoa the 
Homaines were armed, you would not thynke so; for as 
moche as a manne, that hath the hedde covered with Iron, 
the breaste defended of a Corselet, and of a Targaet, the 
armes and the Icgges armed, is moche more apt to defende 
hymself from the I*ike, and to enter emong them, then 
a man of armes on foote. I wil give you a little of a late 
ensample. 'ITiere wer come out of Cicelie, into the kyng- 
dome of Naples, a power of Spaiiiardes, for to go to finde 
Consalvo, who was besieged in Barlet, of the Frenchcmen : 
there made against theim Mounsier de Vhigni, with Ids 
menne of armes, and with aboute fower thousande Duche- 
men on foote : The Duchemen incountered with their Pikes 
lowe, and thei opened the power of the Snaniardes : but 
those beyng holp, by meane of their bucklers and of the 
agiletie of their oodies, mingled togethers with the Duche- 
men, so that thei might reche them with the swearde, 
whereby happened the death, almoste of all theim, and the 
victorie to the Spaniardes. Every man knoweth, how many 
Duchemen were slaine in the battaile of Ravenna, the 
whiche happened by the verie same occasion : for that the 
Spanishe souldiours, got them within a swerdes length of 
the Duche souldiours. and thei had destroied them all, if 
of the Frenche horsemen, the Duehemon on foote, had not 
been succored : notwithstandyng, the Spaniardes close 
together, brought themselves into a safe place. I conclude 
therefore, that a good power ought not onely to be able, to 
withstande the horses, but also not to have fear of menne 
on foote, the which (as I have many tymes saicd) procedeth 
of the armours, and of the order. 

CosiMo. Tell therefore, how you would arme them ? 

Fabricio. I would take of the Romaine amiours, and of 
the Duchemen nes weapons, and I would that the one 
haulfe, should bee appoincted like the Romaines, and the 
other haulfe like the Duchemen; for that if in sixe 
thousande footemen (as I shall tell you a little hereafter) 
I should have thre thousande men with Targaettes. after 
the Remain maner, and two thousande l*ikes, and a thou- 
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I Harketiutt^n, after the Duche focton, thei should THE 
; for tlml I would place the Pikes, either in the SECOND 
! of the iMttnile, or where I should feore inoste the BOOKE 
, and those with the Targaetes and sweardes, »hHll 
aerre me to make a backe to the l*ikes, and to winne the 
battaile, as I ahall shewe you : so that I licloeve, that 
a jmwer thus orda^'ned, should overcome at this dayc, any 
otner power. 

C'oAiMo. This which hath hcene saide, sul!icetb eotieemirig 
footenicn. but concerning horsemen, ww desire to under- 
stand, which you thinkc more stronger armed, either ours, 
or the antiquitie. 

FABsmo. I Ixiicc^'e that in these daies, having respect to 
the Saddcllcs bolstered, and to the stiroppes not used of the 
antiquitie, IJiey Ktande more stronglye on horsebacke. then 
in the nldc timi-: I thinke also they anne them more sure: 
>o that at this days, a bande of men of armes, pay«irig very 
muche. commeth to be with more difficultie withvtixxle, then 
wrrc the honrmen of old time : notwithstanding for all this, 
I judge, that there ought not to be made more aocompt of 
hoTMa, then in olde time was made, for that (as afore is 
sarde) manyv times in our dayes, they have with the f(K>te- 
mm receyyed shame and shall reeeyve alwayes, where they 
itacount«r, with a power uf fi>oteinen armed, and onlereil, 
a* abov« hath bene declared, 'llgranc king of Armeida, had Tba victoria 
agaioste the annie of the Komanes, wheruf was f'a]>itayue »f LoeoHo, 
I<ticuIlo, t'l. thouiande horsemen, amongest the whiehe, S^""^, lj_ 
wgn many armed, like unto our men of annes, which they of Armania. 
called (.'atafnitti, and of the other parte, the Komanes were 
about sixe thoussnde, with xxr. thousand footemen : bo that 
T^imne seeing the armie of the enemies, saide : these lie 
bonei enoueh for an iml»n***pe; mitwithstandinf:, iuiouit- 
tering togruer. he was ovcrthrowen : and he that writeth 
e4 the ■amc fighte, disprayseth those Catafratti. declaring 
them to be anproGtable ; for that hec saycth, because they 
had thrir faces oovrrrd, they had tnuche n dor to see, and 
to offradr the enrmie, and thev falling, being laden with 
•moor, Cduldr not rise up agfon, nor weldc themselves in 
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THE any maner to prevaile, I say therefore, that those people 

SECOND or kingdomes, whiche shall esteeme more the power of horses, 

" then the power of footemen he alwaies weake, and subjecte 

to sll riUDe, as by Italie hath been seene in our time, the 

whiche hath beene taken, ruinated, and over run »-ith 

straungers, through not other fault, then for having taken 

bt!e care, of the service on foote, and being brought the 

souldiours therof, all on horsebacke. Yet there ought to 

For what bee had horses, but for seconde, and Dot for firstc founda- 

purpose hor«- ^jq,, ^f ^n armie : for that to make a discovery, to over run, 

" """ ' and to destroy the enemies countrie, and to keepe troubled 

and disquieted, the armie of the same, and in their armours 

alwayes, to let them of their victuals, they are necessary, 

and most profitable : but concerning for the daye of battaile, 

and for the fighte in the fielde. whiche is the importaunee 

of the warre, and the ende, for which the armies are 

ordeined, they are more meeter to foUow the enemie being 

discomfited then to do any other thing which in the same 

is to be done, and they bee in comparison, to the footemen 

much inferiour. 

CosiMO. There is happened unto mee twoo doubtes, the 
one, where I knowe, that the Parthians dyd not use in the 
warre, other then horses, and yet they devided the worlde 
with the Romanes : the other is, that I woulde that you 
should shewe, howe the horsemen can be wilhstoode of 
footemen, and wherof groweth the strength of these, and 
the debilitie of those? 

Fabhitio. Either I have tolde you, or I minded to tell 
you, howe that my reasoning of the affaires of warre, ought 
not to passe the boundes of Europe : when thus it is, I am 
not bounde unto you, to make aecompte of the same, which 
is used in Asia, yet I muste saye unto you thus, that the 
warring of the Parthians, was altogether contrarye, to the 
same of the Romanes : for as muche as the Parthians, 
warred all on horsebacke, and in the fight, they proceeded 
confusedlye, and scattered, and it was a maner of fighte 
unstable, and full of uncertaintie. The Romanes were (it 
maye be sayde) almoste al on foote, and the! fought close 
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toeKhcr and sure, and thei overcaDic divcrely, the one the THR 
otiipr. according to the largenc«se, or >traightDesse of the SECOND 
situacion : for tnnt in this the ItomaiueR were superiouT^ in BOOKE 
tfaetatne the Parlhiaus, whom might make greate proofe, 
with thesame maner of warryng, consideryng the region, 
whiche thei had to defende, the which wan nionte large : 
for a* mochc as it hath the sea coaate, distant a tliousande 
milr*, the rivers thonc from thother, twoo or three daies 
journey, the lounes in like maner and the inhabitauntes 
fewc : M> that a Uomaine armic heavie and filowe. by meanes 
of their armoures. and their orders, could not over run it, 
without their grcvous hurt (those that defended it, being 
on horeebackc inooste expedite) ro that thci were to daic 
in on* place, and to morowe distaunt liflie mile*. Hereof 
it grewe, that the Parthians might prevails witli their 
chivalrie onely. bothe to the ruine of the armie of Cru-tsus, 
utd to the {wrill of thcsame, of Marcus Antoniuft: but I 
(u I bare told you) doe not intcnde in this my reoAonyng, 
to tpeake of the warfare out of Europe, therfore I will stand 
upon thnaine, whiche in times past, the UomaineH ordained, 
aod tlieGreke*, and ax the Duclicmcn doc now adaies. But 
kt ua K to the other (]iie8tion of yours, where you desire 
to andrratandr, what order, or what naturall verlue makea, 
that the foolemen overcome the borsmen. And I saie unto 
Tou first t)uit the horse« cannot go, as the footmen in every 
place: Thci arc slower then the footcmen to obeie, when The rcMon 
It ia miutxite to alter the order: for as moche, as if it •hf footman 
bf nrdefull, either goyn^; forward, to tume backwarde, or *'*'^'«^ 
toumvng backwarde, to gu fnrwnrde. or to move tliemAclvcs 
atanding rtil, or goyng to stand still, without doubt, the 
men cannot dnoe it so rrdilie as the footemen : the 
icn cannot, lieing of some violence. diMtrdaimd, re- 
r in their nnlers, but with dilTicultte, although thesanie 

.<*', the whiche the footrmen dooe nioiite eaady 

and quickly. Be«ide« thijt, it happencth many tymcs, that a 
hardic manoe fhal) be upon a vile horse, and a coward upon 
a gitod, whereby it foloweth, tliat this evill matchyng of 
■tooudcea, make* diaortler. Nor no man doeth marvell, that 
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THE a bande of footemenne, susteineth all violence of horses: 
SECOND for that a horse is a beaste, that hath sence, and knoweth 
BOOKB the perilles, aiid with an ill will, will enter in them: and 
if you consider, what force ntaketh theim go forwarde, and 
what hoideth them backwarde, you shall ae without doubt, 
thesame to be greater, whiche kepeth them backe, then that 
whiche makcth thora go forwardes : For that the spurre 
maketh theim go forwarde, and of the other side, either the 
swearde, or the Pike, kepeth theim backe : so that it hath 
been seen by the olde, and by the late experience, a bande 
of footemcn to bee moste safe, ye, invinsible for horses. 
And if you should argue to this, that the heate, with 
whiche thci come, maketh theim more furious to incounter, 
who that would withstande them, and lesse to regard the 
Pike, then the spurre : I saie, that if the horse so dispoBed, 
begin to see, that he must run upon the poincte of the 
Pike, either of himself, he wil refrain the course so that 
so sone as he shall feele himself pricked, he will stande still 
atones, or beeyng come to theim, he will tourue on the 
right, or on the lefte hande. Whereof if you wil make 
experience, prove to run a horse against a walle : you shall 
finde fewe, with what so ever furie he come wttball, will 
strike against it. Cesar havyng in Fraunce, to faighte with 
the Suizzers, a lighted, and made every manne a light on 
foote, and to avoide from the araies, the horses, as a thyng 
more meete to flie, then to faight. But notwithstandyng 
these naturall impedimentes, whiche horses have, thesame 
How footmen Capitaine, whiche leadeth the footemen, ought to chuse 
maift save wales, whiche have for horse, the moste impedimentes that 
from horee^ maie bee, and seldome tymes it happeneth, but that a monne 
men. ™aie save hymself, by the qualitie of the countrie : for that 

if thou marche on the hilles, the situacion doeth save thee 
from thesame furie, whereof you doubt, that thei go withall 
in the plain, fewe plaines be, whiche through the tillage, 
or by meanes of the woddes, doe not assure thee : for that 
every hillocke, every bancke, although it be but smaJl, 
taketh awaie thesame heate, and every culture where bee 
Vines, and other trees, lettes the horses : and if thou come 
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to battaile, the very same lettes happeneth, that chaunceth in 
marchyng: for as moche as every httleimpedemente, that the 
horse hath, abateth his furie. One thyng notwithstandyng, 
I will not forgette to tell you, how the Komaines estemed 
so moche their orders, and trusted so moche to their weapons, 
that if thei shuld have had, to chuse either so rough a 
place to save theim selves from horses, where thei should 
not have been able, to raunge their orders, or a place where 
thei should have nede, to feare more of horses, but ben 
able to deffende their battaile, alwaies thei toke this, and 
left that: but bicause it is tyme, to passe to the armie, 
having armed these souldiours, accordyng to the aunctente 
and newe use, let us see what exercises the Romaines caused 
, theim make, before the menne were brought to the battaile. 
hAltbougii thei be well chosen, and better armed, thei ought 
Bwith moste greate studie be esercised, for that without 
Pthis exercise, there was never any souldiour good: these 
exercises ought to be devided into three partes, the one, for 
to harden the bodie, and to make it apte to take paiues, 
and to bee more swifter and more readier, the other, to 
teach them, bow to handell their weapons, the third, for 
to leame them to kepe the orders in the armie, as well in 
marchyng, as in faightyng, and in the incampyng: The 
whiche be three principall actes, that an armie doeth : for 
annoche, as if an armie marche, incampe, and faight with 
order, and expertly, the Capitaine leseth not his lionoure, 
^though the battaile should have no good ende. Therfore, 
all thauQcient common weales, provided these exercises in 
maner, by custome, and by lawe, that there should not be 
left behinde any part thereof. Thei exercised then their 
youth, for to make them swift, in runnyng, to make theim 
readie, in leapyng, for to make them strong, in throwyng 
the barre, or in wrestlyng: and these three qualities, be as 
it were necessarie in souldiours. For that swiftnesse, maketh 
theim apte to possesse places, before the enemie, and to come 
to them unloked for, and at unwares to pursue them, when 
tbei are discomfaicted : the readinesse, maketh theim apte 
I to avoide a blowe, to leape over a diche, to winnc a 
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banke : strength, maketh them the better ahle to beare thrir 
armours, to incounter the enetnie, to withstaude a violence. 
And above all, to make the bodie the more apte to take 
paines, thei used to beare greate hurthens, the whiche 
custome is uece&sarier for that in difficulte expedicions, it 
is requisite many tymes, that the souldiour beside his 
armours, beare vitu&lles for many daies, and if be were 
not accustomed to this labour, he could not dooe it : and 
without this, there can neither bee avoided a perill, nor a 
victorie gotten with fame, Concemyng to leame how to 
bandell the weapons, thei exercised theim, in this maner: 
thei would have the yong menne, to put on armour, whicbe 
should waie twiee as moclie, as their field armour, and 
in stede of a swearde, thei gave them a eudg«ll leaded, 
whiche in comparison of a verie swearde in deede, was most« 
heavie; thei made for every one of them, a poste to be set 
up in the ground, which should be in height twoo yardes 
and a quarter, and in soche maner, and so strong, that 
the blowes should not slur nor hurle it doune, against the 
wbiche poste, the yong man with a targaet, and with the 
cudgell, as against an enemie did exercise, and some whiles 
he stroke, as though he would hurte the hedde, or the face, 
somewhile he retired backe, an other while he made fore- 
warde: and thei had in this exercise, this ndvertisment, 
to make theim apt to cover theim selves, and to hurte 
the enemie: and havyng the counterfaight armours moste 
heavy, their ordinarie armours semed after unto them more 
lighter. The Romaines, would that their souldiours should 
hurte with the pricke, and not with the cutte, as well 
bicause the pricke is more mortalle, and hath lesse defence, 
OS also to thentent, that he that should hurt, might lye 
the lesse open, and be more apt to redouble it, then with 
cuttes. Dooe not marvaile that these auncient men, should 
tbinke on these small thynges, for that where the incounter- 
yng of men is reasoned of, you shall perceive, that every 
little vauntage, is of greate importaunce: and I reroemb^ 
you thesame, whiche the writers of this declare, rather then 
I to teache you. The antiquitie esteroed nothing more 
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hsppie, in a common weale, then to be in tliesanie, many 
men exercised in armes : bicause not the shining of precious 
stones and of golde, maketh tliat the enemies submit them- 
selves unto thee, but onely the fear of the weapons ; after- 
warde, the erroura whiche are made in other thynges, maie 
Boinetymes be corrected, but those whiche are dooen in the 
warre, the paine straight waie conimyng on, cannot be 
amended. Besides that, the knowlege to faight, maketh 
men more bold, bicause no man feareth to doe that tiling, 
which he thinketh to have learned to dooe. The antiquitie 
would therefore, that their Citez^ins should exercite them- 
selves, in all niarcial feates, and thei made them to throwe 
■gainst tliesame poste, dartes moche hevier then the ordi- 
narie : the whiche exercise, besides the makyng men expert 

tfarowyng, maketh also the arnie more nimble, and moche 
stronger. Thei taught them also to shote in the long bowe, 
to whorle with the sling: and to all these thynges, thei 
appoincted maisters, in soehe maner, that after when thei 
were chosen for to go to the warre, thei were now with mynde 
And disposicion, souldiours. Nor there remained them to 
learn otner, then to go in the orders, and to maintain them 
Reives in those, either marchyng, or faightyng: The whiche 
moste easely thei learned, mingeling themselves with those, 
whiche had long tyme served, whereby thei knewe how to 
stande in the orders. 

CosiMO. What exercises would you cause theim to make 
*t this present ? 

Fabbicio. a good many of those, whiche have been de- 
dared, as runnjng, and wrestlyng, makyng theim to leape, 
makyne theim to labour in armours, moche heavier then 
the ordinarie, making them shoote with Crosse bowes, and 
longe bowes, whereunto I would joyne the harkabus, h 
newe instrument (as you know) verie necessarie, and to these 
exercises I would use, al the youth of my state, but with 
greater Industrie, and more sollicitatenesse thesame parte, 
whiche I should have alreadie appoincted to serve, and 
alwates in the idell daies, thei should bee exercised. I 
would also that thei should learne to swimme, the whiche 
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ifi a thyng verie profitable : for that there be not alwaies, 
bridges over rivers, boates be not alwaies readie: so that 
thy army not knowyng howe to swime, remaineth de- 
prived of many commodities : and many occasions to troorke 
well, is taken awaie. The Komaines for none other cause 
had ordained, that the yong men should exercise them 
selves in Campus Martius, tlien onely, for that havyng 
Tiber at hande, thei might, beyng «eried with the exercise 
on iande, refreshe theim selves in the water, and partly in 
swimmyng, to exercise them selves. I would make also, as 
the antiquitie, those whiche should serve on horsebacke to 
exercise, the whiche is moste necessarie, for that besides to 
know how to ride, thei muste knowe how on horsebacke, 
thei maie prevaile of them selves. And for this thei had 
ordeined horses of wood, upon the which thei practised, to 
leape by armed, and unarmed, without any helpe, and on 
every hande : the whiche made, that atones, and at a beck 
of a capitaiii, the horsmen were on foote, and likewise at 
a token, thei mounted on horsebacke. And soche exercises, 
bothe on foote and on horsebacke, as thei were then easie 
to bee doen, so now thei should not he difficult to thesame 
common weale, or to thesame prince, whiche would cause 
them to be put in practise of their yong men. As by ex- 
perience is seen, in certaine citees of the Weste countrie. 
where is keple a live like maners with this order. Thei 
devide all their inhabiters into divers paries: and every 
parte thei name of the kinde of those weapons, that thei 
use in the warre. And for that thei use Pikes, Halbardes, 
Bowes, and Harkebuses, thei call them Pike menne, Hal- 
berders, Harkebutters, and Archars: Therefore, it is mete 
for all the inhabiters to declare, in what orders thei will be 
appoincted in. And for that all men, either for age^ or 
for other irapedimentes. be not fitte for the warre, every 
order maketh a choise of men, and thei call them the sworen, 
whom in idell dales, be bounde to exercise themselves in 
those weapons, wherof thei be named : and every manne 
hath his place appoincted hym of the cominaltie, where soche 
exercise ought to be made : and those whiche be of tbe- 
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aame order, but not of the iworcn, are cuntributftries with THE 
their mone^, to tbesame expeuses, whiche in socJie exerri&cs SECOND 
be neceMarie : therforc thesaoie tliat tbei doe, we tn&ie doe. BOOKS 
But our smal prudence doocth oot suffre us, to tftke nny 
good "*ie. Of thc« exercises tliere grewe, that the antl- 
quitie htul good souldiours, and that now those of the Weste, 
bre better men then ours: fur as muche as the antiquitie 
cxrrd>ed them, either at home (as those common weales doe) 
or in the armies, as those Emperours did, for thucrasions 
afomaied : but we, at home will not exercise theim, in 
GuDpe we cannot, bicause thei are not our subjectes, and 
for ttiat we are nut able to binde them to otiier exercises 
tfaeo tbei them selves liste to doe: the whiche occacion 
hath made, that (ir^te the armies bee neelected, and after, 
the order*, and that the kyngdomes, and the common weales, 
in capccially Italians, live in soche debilitie. But let us 
tourac to our unler, and folowyng tluN matter of exercises, 
1 saie. how it suftiieth not to make good armies, for having 
bardcnrd the men, made them strong, swift, and handsome, W*li»t kno*- 
wherr it is nwlefull also, that thei learne to stande in the j'^^'J^"^\ 
orders, to obcie to signes, to soxmdes, and to the voice of xJ'tigyJ/ 
the capitaJn : to knowe, standing, to retire them sclrrs, 
gajag forwardeti, bothe fatghtyng, and marchyng to main- 
tain thoM: bicause without tliis knowlege, withal serious 
dSiccnec obaened, ami jiractised, there was never armie 
■DOa: and without doubt, the tierce and disordered meniK, 
Me mochv mure weaker, then the fearfuil that are ordered, 
for that thorder drivelb awaie from men feare, the disorder 
abateth (terceneKie. And to the entente you male the better 
perceive that, whiche here folowyng shalbe declared, you 
Iiave to understaude, how every nation, in the orderyng of 
their men to the warre, have made in their hoxte, or in 
their armie, a prineipall member, the whicbe though thej 
hare varied with the name, thei have little varied with 
the nombvT of the nieniie : for that thei all have made it, 
betwme site and viii. M. men. This nomber of men was 
called of the Homaines, a Legion, of Grekes a Fallangr, of 
~ 1 Caterva : this veric some in our tyme of the 
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Suizzers, whom onely of the auncient warfare, kepe some 
shadowe, is called in their tongue that, whiche in outs 
signifieth the maine battaile. True it is, that every one 
of them, hath after devided it, according to their purposes. 
Therefore me thinkes beste, that wee grounde our talke, 
upon this name moste kaowen, and after, according to the 
aunciente, and to the orders now adaies, the beste that is 
possible to ordaine it: and bicause the Uomaines devided 
their Legion, whiche was made betwene five and sixe 
thousande men, in ten Cohortes, I will that wee devide 
our maine battaile, into ten battailes, and that we make 
it of sise thousande menne on foote, and we will give to 
every battaile, CCCCl. men, of whiche shall be, CCCC. 
armed with heavie armour, and L. with light armour: the 
beavie armed, shall be, CCC. Targettes with sweardes, and 
shalbe called Target men : and C. with Pikes, whiche shalbe 
called ordinarie Pikes: the light armed shalbe, L. men 
armed with Harkabuaes, Crosse bowes, and Partisans, and 
smal Targaettes, and these by an aunciente name, were called 
ordinarie Veliti: all the ten battailes therefore, comes to 
have three thousande Targaet men, a thousande ordinarie 
Pikes, CCCC. ordinarie Veliti, all whiche make the nomber 
of fewer thousande and live hundred men. And we saied, 
that we would make the maine battaile of sixe thousande: 
therefore there must be added an other thousande, five 
hundred men, of the whiche I will appoinct a thousande 
with Pikes, whom I will call extraordinarie Pikes, and five 
hundred light armed, whom I will call eztraordinarie Veliti : 
and thus my menne should come (as a little before I have 
saied) to bee made halfc of Targaetes, and halfe of Pikes 
and other weapons. I would appoincte to everie battaile, or 
bande of men, a Conestable, fower Centurions, and fouretie 
peticapitaines, and moreover a hedde to the ordinarie Veliti, 
with five peticapitaines: I would give to the thousande 
extraordinarie Pikes, three Conestabelles, ten Centurions, 
and a hundred peticapitaines: to thextraordinarie Veliti, 
two Conestabelles, v. Centurions, and 1. peticapitaines: I 
would then apoinct a, generall lied, over all the 
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batUuIe: 1 would that ever^' Conestable should have an THE 
Aiuigne, and a Drum. Thus there should be made a Sf^CONO 
maine battaile of ten battailcs, of three thousaadeTargaet BOOKE 
mm, of a thousande ordinarie Pikes, of a thousande extra- 
ordinarie, of live hundred ordinane Veliti, of five hundred 
ntraordinarie, ko there should come to bee sixe thousande 
meiit emoDgeste the whiche there should bee M.D. peticapi- 
tainea, and moreover, xv. Conestablea, with xv. Drummei, 
and XV. Ansignes, Iv. Centurions, x. beddes of the ordinarie 
Velitj, and a Capitajne over all the maine battaile, with his 
Atuigae and Urume : and I have of pur|)0!te repeated this 
order the oftener, to the intent, that after when I shull shewe 
jou, the mauers of ordering the iMittaileH, and tharmies, vou 
ahould nut be confounded : I fiaie therefore, how that, Uiat 
king, or that common weale, whiche intendeth to ordeine 
their aubjevtes to arroes, ought to appoincte theim with 
the*e armourea and weapons, and with these partes, and 
to make in their countrie so many maine battaile*, as it 
wcrv able: and when thei should have ordained them, 
according to the fonaid distribucion, minding to exerci»e 
tbns in the orders, it should suffice to exercise every battaile 
by it self: and although the number of the men, of every 
a*w of thrm, cannot by it self, make the facion of a juitc 
armie.Dotwithstandyng, every man maie learne to dooe the- 
•ane, whiche fiarticularty appertaineth unto hym : for that Twoo ordsn 
in the armien, twoo ordera is oliserved, the one, theume "•""'ved in 
that the men ouglit to doe in every battaile, and the other *" ""'"'■ 
that, whiche the battaile ought to doe after, when it is 
with the other in an armie. And those men, whiche doe 
wel the fint, roooate easely maie observe the seconde : But 
without knowyng thesame, thei can never come to the 
hnowlege of the seconde. Then (»a I have saied) every 
one of these battailn, maie by them selven, leame to kepe 
the order* of the araies, in ever\' quatitie of movynp, and 
of placr, and after leame to put them selves tugrthera, to 
unoentande the sounder, by meanes wherof in the faight 
tbct arc commaundcd, to leame to know by that, a* the 
Gallics br tbe wbinell, what ought to be doen, cither to 
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THE stande still, or to tourne forward, or to tourne backwarde, 
SECOND or whiche waie to tourne the weapons, and the face: so 
BOOKE that knowyng how to kepe well the araie, after soche sorte, 
that neither place nor movyng male disorder them, under- 
standyng well the coin maunde men tes of their heddes, by 
Rieanes of Hie sounde, and knowyng quickly, how to re- 
tourne into their place, these battailes raaie after easly 
(as t have said) beyng brought many together, leame to 
do that, whiche all the body together, with the other 
battailes in a juste armie, is bounde to dooe. And bicause 
soche universall practise, is also not to bee estemed a little, 
ones or twise a yere, when there is peace, all the main 
battaile male be brought together, to give it the facion 
of an whole armie, some daies exercisyng theim, as though 
thei should faight a Kelde, settyng the fronte, and the 
sides with their succours in their places. And bicause a 
capitaineordeineth his hoste to the fielde, either for coumpte 
of the enemie he seeth, or for that, of whiche without seyng 
he doubteth, he ought to exercise his armie in the one 
maner, and in the other, and to instructe theini in soche 
Howucaptuin sorte, that thei maie knowe how to marche, and to faight, 
muete in- when nede should require, the wyug to his souldiours, how 
louW^oure t*^^' should governe theim selves, when thei should happen 
kow thei to be assaulted of this, or of that side : and where he ought 

joght to to instructe theim how to faight againste the enemie, whom 

thei should see: he must shewe them also, how the faight 
is begun, and where thei ought to retire: being overthrowen, 
who hath to succeade in their places, to what lignes, to 
what soundes, to what voices, thei ought to obeie, and to 
practise them in soche wise in the battaile, and with fained 
assaultes, that tliei may desire the verie thyng in deede. 
For that an armie is not made coragious, bicause in thesame 
be hardie menne, but by reason the orders thereof bee well 
appoincted : For as moche as if t be one of the first 
faighters, and do knowe, beyng overcome, where I maie 
retire, and who hath to succeade in my place, I shall alwaies 
faight with boldnes, seing my succour at hand. If I shall 
be one of the seconde faighters, the first being driven backe, 
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mad overthrowcn. I shall not bee afraied, for that I shall THR 
hare presuposed that I maic bee, and I shall have desire to SECOND 
be thestQie, whiche male give the victory to my malster, ItOOKE 
and not to bee any of the other. These exercises bee moste 
Deoeuuie, where an armie is made of newe, and where the 
old armie i», thei bee also necesiarie: for that it is also seen, 
how the Komaines knew from their infancie, tliorder of 
their armies, nutwithatandyng, those capitaines before thei 
thoold come to thenemie, continuftlly did exercise them in 
tboM. And JosephuH in his histone saieth, that the con- 
exercises of the Romaine armies, made that all 
lultitude, whiche folowe the campc for pain, was 
in the dale of battaile profitable: birauM' thei all knewe, 
bow to standc in the orders, and to faight kepyng the same : 
bat in the armies of ncwe men. whether thou have putte 
thrin) together, to faight straight waie, or that thou make 
a power to faight. when nccde requires, without these exer- 
cises, as well of the battailes severally by thcniiielves, as 
of all the armie, is made nothing: wherefore the orders 
bvyne nccessaric, it is convenicnte with double Industrie 
uid uibaure, to shewe them unto soche as knoweth them 
not. and for to teache it, many excellent capitaines have 
traTailed, without any respecte. 

CoaiMo. My thinkrs that this reasoning, hath sumwhat 
tnuisported you : for asmoche, as havyng not yet declared 
tbe wmjea. with the whiche the battailes bee exercised, 
yoa bare rrasoned of the whole armie, and of the date 
or battaile. 

Paikmo. You saif truth, hut surely thoccasion hath 
b mi tbe affection, whiche I beare to these orders, and the 
grief that I fcele, *eyng thei be nut put in use : notwithstand- 
Uft, doubt not but Out I will toumc to the purpose : as I 
have taied. the chief Jmportaunce that is in thexercise of Thecliitf bn- 
tfae battailes. i» to knowe how to kepe well the arraies : and P«»tan<* in 
e I lolde you that one of these Wttailes. oueht to bee '^" ■" 
• of fower hundred men hcavie armed, 1 wil itaie my ^f^ 
Lipon thb nomber. Thei ought then to lie hrmigbt 
USX. nnkca, and five to a ranke : afterward govag 
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faat, or soft)y, to knit them together, and to lose them : 
the whiche how it is dooen, maje bee shewed hetter with 
deedes, theo with wordes. Which nedeth not gretly to be 
taught, fur that every manne, whom is practised in servise 
of warre, knoweth how this order procedeth, whiche is good 
for no other, then to use the souldiours to keepe the raie: 
but let us come to putte together one of these battailes, T 
saie, that there is given them three facions principally, the 

r firste, and the moste profitablest is, to make al masaive, and 
to give it the facion of two squares, the second is, to maLe 
it square with the front horned, the thirde is, to make it 
with a voide space in the mtddest : the nianer to put men 

, together in the first facion, maie be of twoo sortes, thone 
is to double the rankes, that is, to make the seconde ranke 
enter into the first, the iiii. into the third, the sixt into 
the fift, and so foorth, so that where there was Ixxx. rankes, 
five to a ranke, thei maie become xl. rankes, x. to a. ranke. 
Afterward cause theim to double ones more in tbesame 
maner, settyng the one ranke into an other, and so there 
shall remain twentie rankes, twentie men to a ranke: this 
maketh twoo squares aboute, for as moche as albeit that 
there bee as many men the one waie, as in the other, not- 
withstandyng to wardes the hedde, thei joine together, that 
the one side toucheth the other; but by the other waie, 
thei be distant the one from the other, at least a rarde 
and a haulfe, after soche sorte, that the square is moche 
longer, from the backe to the fronte, then from the one 
side to thother : and bicause we haye at this presente, to 
speake often of the partes afore, of behinde, and of the 
sides of these battailes, and of all the armie together, knowe 
you, that when I sale either hedde or fronle, I meane the 
parte afore, when I shall saie backe, the part behind, when 
I shall saie Hankes, the partes on the sides. The fiflie 
ordinarie veliti of the battaile, muste not mingle with the 
other rankes, but so sone as the battaile is facioned, thei 
shalbe set a long by the flankes therof. The other waie 
to set together the battaile is this, and bicause it is better 
then the firste, I will set it before your Ives juste, how tt 
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oufflit to bee ordeined. I belevc that you moember of THE 

what nomber of menoe, of what heddes it is made, and of SECOND 

what announ thei are armed, then the facion, that this BOOKB 

b«ttAile ought to have, is (as I have saied) of twentte rankes, The betUr 

twentie men to a ranke, 6ve rankes of I'ikea in the front, and ■*"> '<"" *!>' 

6riem' rankes of Targaettes on the baeke, twoo Centurions ?|^^'°^**'' 

■taodvng in the fronte, tiroo behinde on the backe, who shall ^^ batuile 

execute the office of those, whiche the aotitjuitie called rmie, aflar tfat 

Tergiductori. The Conestable with the Aniigne, and with &ttt fmcion. 

the Drumme, shall standc in thesame space, that is be- 

twene the five rankes of the Pikes, and the fiftene of the 

Targaettea. Of the Peti cap i tain es, there shall stande one 

upon eTery side of the ranckes, so that every one, maie have 

on hi> sid^e his men, those peticapitaines, whiche shalbe on 

the left baode, to have their men on the right hand, those 

Peticapitaines, whiche shall be on the right hand, to have 

their menne on the left haiide : The tiflie Veliti, muste 

wiModt a lung the flankes, and on the backe of the battaile. 

To mvnde now, that this battaile maic be set together in 

this facion, the men Royng ordinarilv, it is convenient to 

order them thus. Make the men to be brought into hxx. 

rankea, five to a ranke, an a little afore we have said, leavyng 

the Veliti either at the hcddc, or at the taile, so that thei 

atmnde nut of this order: and it ought to be ordeined, that 

errrv Centurion have behinde bis back twentie rankea, and 

tn liee nextc behinde every Centurion, five ranke* of I'ikes, 

and tbc mte Targaettes. The Conestable shall stande 

with the Drum, and the Ansignc, in thesame space, whiche 

b brtwenc the Pikei, and the Targaettes of the secondc 

Centurion, and to ocaipie the plftce!« of three Targaette 

men. Of the Petirapitaine*. twentie ihnil stand on the 

Hides of the rankea. of the first Centurion, on the lefle 

hmnde, and twentie shall Ntnnde on the sides of the rankes. 

of thr la-it Centurion on the right hande. And you muste 

undervtande, that t)ie PL-ticapitaine, whiclie hath to leode 

tiic Pikes, ouglit to have a Pike, and those that leadc the 

Tuijaettea, ought to have like weapons. Then the rankes 

b^Bg brought into this order, and mlndyng in marchyng. 
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THE to bryng tliem into battaile, for to make the hedde, the 
SECOND first Centurion must be caused to stande still, with the 
BOOKE firstetwentie rankes, and the seconde to proceade marchyng, 
and toumyng on the right hand, he must go a long the 
sides of the twentie ranlces that stande still, till he come 
to bee even with the other Centurion, where he must 
also stande still, and the thirde Centurion to procede 
marchyng, likewise tournyng on the right hand, and a 
long the sides of the rankes that stande still, must go so 
farre, that he be even with the other twoo Centurions, and 
he also standyng still, the other Centurion must folowc 
with his rankes, likewise toumyng on the right hande, a 
longe the sides of the rankes that stande still, so farre 
that he come to the hed of the other, and then to stand 
still, and straight waie twoo Centurions onely, shall depart 
from the front, and go to the backe of the battaile, the 
whiche cometh to bee made in thesame maner, and with 
thesame order juste, as a little afore I have shewed you. 
The Veliti muste stande a long, by the Sankes of thesame, 
accordyng as is disposed in tne first waie, whiche waie is 
called redoublyng by right line, this is called redoublyng 
by flanke : the first waie is more easie, this is with better 
order, and commeth better to passe, and you male better 
correcte it, after your owne maner, for that in redoublyng 
by righte line, you muste bee ruled by the nomber, bicause 
five maketh ten, ten twentie, twentie fourtie, so that with 
redoublyng by right line, you cannot make a hedde of fiftene, 
nor of fave and twentie, nor of thirtie, nor of five and thirtie, 
but you must go where thesame nomber will leade you, 
And yet it happeneth every dale in particulare affaires, that 
it is convenient to make the forwarde with sixe hundred, or 
eight hundred men, so that to redouble by right line, should 
disorder you : therefore this liketh me better : that difficultie 
that is, ought moste with practise, and with exercise to bee 
made easie. Therefore I saie unto you, how it importeth 
more then any thyng, to have the souldiours to know how 
to set themselves in araie quickly, and it is necessarie to 
keepe theim in this battaile, to exercise theim theriu, and 
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to RwliL- them to go apace, either forward or backward, to 
nauv through difficulte places, without traublviig thorder : 
for Minochc as the souldiours, whichc can doe this well, he 
expert HHildiours, and although thei have never seen enemies 
ia \he face, thei maie be called old souldiours, and contrari- 
wtte, those whichc cannot keepe these orders, though tbei 
hATe been in a thousande warres, thei ought alwuics to be 
repoted new souldiours. This is, concernj-ng setting them 
togetha, when thei are marching in small rankes: hut 
bcjmg act, and after be^iig broken by some accident or 
duiinot, whiche groweth either of the situacion, ur of the 
CDtniKt to make that in a sodaine, thei maie come into 
order againe, this is the importaunce and the dilficultie, 
and wbm is nedcfull moche exercise, and raoche practise, 
and whcrin the untiquitie bestowed moche sttidie. There- 
fan, it is necewiirie to doe twoo thynges, firste to have this 
battailc full of cuunteraignes, the other, to keepe alwaies 
thu order, that those same men mate stand alwaies in the 
ranke, which thei were firste placed In : as for insample, if 
one have bcgon to stande in the seconde, that he stande 
afW alwaic in that, and not onely in that self same raiickr. 
but in that xelf Mune place: fur the observyng wherruf 
(as I have wed) liee necessarie many counters! en es. In 
Mpectally it in requisite, that the Ansigne bee after soche 
Bortccuuntrnigned. that cuiii|ianvng with the other battailes, 
It maic be knowen from theim, accortlyng as the Conestable, 
and tbe Centurions have plumes of fcthers in their heddcs 
diffinvnte, and easie to be knowen, and that whiche ini- 
porteth raoste, is to ordaine that the peticapttaincs liee 
knowen. Whereuuto the antiquitie Imd so moche i-arr, 
that thei would have nothing els written in thrir hrdde 
pcces, but the nomher that thei were named bv, callyng 
than finte, secande, thirdc, and fourthe xc. And vet thri 
were not contented with this, but made every souldiour to 
have written in his Targaet, the nomher of the ranke, and 
the nomber of the place, in whiche ranke be was appoincted. 
Then the menne oeing countersigned thus, and used to 
ttande betwene these limites, it ii an easie thyng, thei 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

beyng disordered, to sett theim all againe quickly into 
order: considering, that the Ansigne standing still, the 
Centurions, and the Peticapitaines maie gesse their places 
by the iye, and beyng brought the left of the left, the right 
of the right, with their accustomed distance, the souldiours 
led by their rule, and by the differences of the cognisances, 
maie be quickly in their proper places, no otherwise, then as 
if the boordes of a tuane should bee taken k sunder, whiche 
beyng first marked, moste easely maie bee set together 
again, where thesame beyng not countersigned, were im- 
possible to bryng into order any more. These thynges, 
with diligence and with exercise, are quickely taught, and 
quickly learned, and beyng learned, with difEcuIHe are for- 
gotten: for that the newe nienne, be led of the oMe, and 
with tvme, a Province with these exercises, may become 
throughly practised in the war. It is also necessari« to 
teache theim, to toume theim selves all at ones, and when 
needc requires, to make of the tiankcs, and of the backe, 
the fronte, and of the front, tlankes, or backe, whiche is 
moste easie : bicause it suffiseth tliat every nianne doe toume 
his bodie, towardes thesame parte that he is conimaunded, 
and where thei tourne their faces, there the fronte commeth 
to bee. True it is, that when thei tourne to any of the 
flanckes, the orders toume out of their proporcion : for 
that from the breast to the backe, there is litUe difference, 
and from the one flancke to the other, there is verie moche 
distance, the whiche is al contrarie to the ordinane order 
of the battaile; therefore it is convenient, that practise, 
and discrecion, doe place them as thei ought to be: but 
this is small disorder, for that moste easely by themselves, 
thei maie remedie it. But that whiche importeth more, and 
where is requisite more practise, is when n battaile would 
toume all at ones, as though it were a whole bodie, here is 
mceteto have greate practise, and greatediscrecion: bicause 
inindyng to toume, as for insample on the lefl hande, the 
left comer must stande still, and those that be next to 
, hym that standeth still, muste marche so softly, that thei 
that bee in the right corner, nede not to runne : otherwise 
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ftU thing should be confounded. But bicause it h&p|>«uetli 
I Alwaies, when an arniie marcheth from place to plat.'e, that 
the battailes, whicbe are not placed in the front, nhail be 
driven to faiglit not by hedde, but either by fiancke, or by 
tMcke, to that a batlaile musti' in a sodaine make of flancke, 
or of backe, hedde: and mindyng that like batt4uleB in 
•oche caee, roaic have their proporcion, as above is dc- 
oUred, it is oecc»sarie, that thci have the Pikes on tht^-banie 
Aucke. that ought to be hedde, and the IVticapitaines, 
Centurions, and Conestables, to resorte wcordyngly to their 
placea. Therefore to mynde to dooe this, in pl&syos them 
together, vou must ordeine the ff>«er skore rtinKes. of five in 
• ranke, tbus: Set all the Pikes in the first twentic rankes, 
and place the Petieapitnines thereof, five in the first places, 
and five in the lajit : the other three s<^orc rankes, whiche 
come after, bee all of Targaettes, whiche come to bee three 
Ccnturiea. Ilicrefore, the first and the ]a»te ranke of every 
Centurion, would be Peticapitaines. the Concstable with the 
Aniigne, and with the Urumme. muste stande in the middest 
of the first Centurie of TarRa.ttes. and the Centurions in tlie 
hed of ercry Centurie. The bande thus ordained, when you 
would have the l*ike« to come on the left ftanckr. you must 
redoable Centurie by Centurie, on the nf;ht tlancke : if yoti 
would hare them to come on the right flancke, you must 
redouble theim on the Icfte. And so this Imttaile toumeth 
with the Pikes upon n flanrke, and the Concstable in the 
Buddeate: the whiche facion it hath marchynf;: but the 
tl»— w" ooromyng. and the tyme that it would make of 
flnDckc beddc, it nedeth not but to make every man to 
toariw his Aum-. towardes thexame Honcke, where the Pike« 
be. and then the battaile toumeth with the rankes. and 
with the heddes in thediime maiier, as \% afi>rcsaird : for 
tlut every man is in his place, excepte the Cmturions. and 
the Centurion* straight waic, and without dtfficultie, place 
tbentMrlvM : But when thei in marchyng. iiliould hee driven 
ts bight on Dte backe, it is convenient t» ord<-in the ranke* 
after aoch sorte, tliat wttyng Ihoim in batiiiile, the I*ikei> 
OMiiB come bclunde, and to doe thin, there is to liee Lepte 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

THE no other order, then where in orderAf-ng the bftttaile, by 
SECOND the ordinarie, every Centurie hath five rankes of Pikes 
BOOKE before, to cause that thei maie have them behind, aad 
in &11 the other partes to observe thorder, whiche I de- 
clared firste. 

CosiMo. You have tolde (if I dooe well remember 
me) that this maner of exercise, is to bee able to bryng 
these battailea together into an armie, and that this 
practise, serveth to be able to order theim selves in the 
same: But if it should happen, that these CCCCL. men, 
should have to doe an acte seperate, how would you order 
them? 

Fabruio. He that leadeth them, ought then to judge, 
where he will place the Pikes, and there to put them, the 
whiche doeth not repugne in any part to the order above 
written : for that also, though thesame bee the maner, that is 
observed to faighte a (ielde, together with thother battailes, 
notwithstandyng it is n rule, whiche serveth to all those 
n-aies, wherein a band of menne should happen to have 
to doe : but in shewyng you the other twoo waies of me 
propounded, of ordering the battailes, I shal also satisfie 
you more to your question: for that either thei are never 
used, or thei are used when a battaile is a lone, and not in 
companie of other, and to come to the waie of ordering 
Howabatuile them, with twoo homes, I saie, that thou oughteste to order 
iamndewith the Ixxx. rankes, five to a ranke, in this maner. Place in 
twoo home*, j^e middest, one Centurion, and after hym sxv. rankes, 
whiche muste bee with twoo Pikes on the lefle hande, and 
with three Targaettes on the right, and after the first 
five, there must be put in the twentie folowyng, twentie 
Peticapitaines, all betwene the pikes, and the Targaettes, 
excepte those whiche beare the Pike, whom male stand with 
the Pikes: after these xsv. rankes thus ordered, there is 
to be placed an other Centurion, and behinde hym fiftene 
rankes of Targaettes : after these, the Conestable betwene 
the Drum and the Ansigne, who also must have after him, 
other fiftene rankes of Targaettes: after this, the thirde 
Centurion must be placed, and behinde hym, xxv. rankes, 
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I in every odc of whiche, ouglit to bee three Targaett«s on 
I the lefte flancke, und twoo Pikes on the right, and after 
the 6ye first mnkes, there must \>c xx. Peticupitaines placed 
betvene the Pikes, and the Targaettes : after these rankes, 
the fowerth Centurion must folowe, Intendyng therefore, 
of these rankes thus ordered, to make a bnttaile with twoo 
bornes, the first Centurion must stand xlill, with the xxv. 
nuikea whiche be behindc him. dfter the second Centurion 
nuste nio*e, with the tiftenc rnnkes of Targacttes, that hee 
bchtnde bym, and to toumc uu the right hande, and up hy 
Uw right flancke of the xxv. rankee, to go so farre, that he 
arrive to the xv. ranke, and there to standc still : after, the 
Caneatable muste move, with the iiftene rankes of 'I'&r- 
Ifacttes, whiche lie behindc hym, and toumyng likewise on 
the rijtbt hande, up by Uie right fluncke of the fiftene 
nuikrs, that wer firstc moved, tnustv morche to farre. that 
he romc to their heddes, nnd there to stand stil : after, 
the thirde Centurion muste move with the xxv. rankes, 
mad with the fowerth ('enturion. whiche was Miiiide, and 
tamyag up straight, must go n long by the right fianck of 
the fiftene laat rankes of the Targacttes, and not to stande 
■tfll when be is at the heddes of them, but to followe 
^ BO farre, that the lastc rankc of the xxv. male 
c even with the rankes bchinde. And this dooen, 
the Centurion, ubicbe was hedde of the firate fiftene mnkes 
of Targacttes, roust go awaie from thcns where he stoode, 
aad go to the backe in the lefte comer: and thus a battaile 
•hall be made of xxv. rankes, after twentie men to a rank, 
with two hofncK, upon every side of the front, one horn, 
and evenr one, shall have ten rankes, five to a rnnke, and 
tbcrr shall remain a space betwcne the twoo homes, as 
Bkodie as onntatDcth t«-n men, whiche tuumc their sides, the 
OD* to tbotber. Betwene the two homes, the capitain rIiaII 
Ktaade. and on every jwinct of a home, u Centurion : There 
•ball bee alw> bchinde, on every corner, a Ccnturiun : there 
* thai be twoo rankes of Pikes, and xx. IVtirnpiUune* on 
tnrj flaaclcc. These twoo homes, «erve to kcnc betwene 
' t artillerie, when this batlAile should have any 
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THE withit, aiid the cariages ; The Veliti muste stande a long 
SECOND the flaiikes, under the Pikes. But miiidyng to bring this 
BOOKS horned battaile, with a voide space in the middeste, there 
The ordering ought iio other to bee doen, then of 6ftene rankes, of 
twentte to a ranke, to take eight rankes, and to place them 
1 the poinctes of the twoo homes, whiche then of homes, 
become Dacke of the voide space. In this place, the cariages 
are kept, the capitain standeth, and the Ansigne, but never 
the Artillerie, the whiche is placed either in the front, or 
a long the flankes. These be the waies, that a battaile 
niaie use when it is constrained to passe alone through sus- 
pected places: notwithstandyng, the massive battaile with- 
out homes, and without any soche voide place is better, 
yet purposyng to assure the disarmed, the same homed 
battaile is necessarie. The SuizzeK make also many facions 
of battailea, emong which, thei make one like unto a crosse : 
bicause in the spaces that is betwen the armes tberof, 
thei kepe safe their Harkebuters irom the daunger of the 
enemies : but bicause soche battailes be good to faight by 
theim selves, and my intente is to shev/, how many battailes 
united, do faight with thenemie, I wil not labour further 
in describing them. 

CosiMO. My thinkes I have verie well comprehended the 
waie, that ought to be kept to exercise the men in these 
battailes: But (if I remember me well) you have saied, 
how that besides the tenne battailes, you joyne to the maine 
battaile, a thousande extraordinarie Pikes, and tive hundred 
extraordinarie Veliti: will you not appoincte these to be 
exercised ? 

Fahkitio. I would have theim to bee exercised, and that 
with moste great diligence: and the Pikes I would exercise, 
at leaste Ant'igne after Ansigne, in the orders of the bat- 
tailes, as the other : For as moche as these should doe me 
more servise, then the ordinarie battailes, in all particulate 
pose the I'ikw affaires ; as to make guides, to get booties, and to doe like 
and Veliteei- thynges: but the Veliti, I would exercise at home, without 
l^t'iei^tt*' bringing them together, for that their ofGce being to faight 
-L sonder, it is not mete, that thei should companie with 
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other, ia the common exercises : for that it shall suffice, to THE 

cxerrisc them well in the particuUr exercises, Thei ought SEL'OND 

then (as I firste toldc jou, nor now me th^nkes no labour BOOKE 

to reheu«e it agaioc) to cause their men to exercise them 

■elvn in these battailes, whereby* thet maie kiiowe how to 

kevpc the rale, to knowc their places, to toume quickK, 

when cither eneinie. or situacion troubleth them : for tliat, 

when thei knowe how to do this, the place is after easely 

learned, which a battaile hath to kcpe, and what is the office 

tbeTTof in the armie: and when a Prince, or a common 

weale, will take the paine, and will use their diligence in 

these orden, and in these exercisyng, it shall alwnles hap|>en, 

that in their countrie, there shall bee good souldiours, and 

thei to be superiours to their neighbours, and shalbe those, 

whiehe shall give, and not receive the lawes of other men : 

but (as I have saicd) the disorder wherein thei live, maLeth 

that thei neclrcte, and doe not esteme these thyngcs, and 

therefore otir armies be not good : and yet thougli there 

were either bed, or member naturally vcrtuous, thei cannot 

•bewe it. 

Cosmo. What carriages would you, that every one of 
thne battailes should have ? 

Fasutio, Firste, I would that neither Centurion, nor Peti- Noithtr Cm- 
curibain, should be suffered to ride i and if the (.'onestahle luriuu oor 
would n«d« ride, 1 would that he should have a Mule, and ,''*"bStir' 
lK>t a horse: 1 would allowc hym twoo carriages, and one to „fg 
vtry Centurion, and twoo to every three Peticapitaineii, What c»r- 
fur that HI many weo lodge in a lodgyng, as in tne place ria^tb* 
tberof we shall tell you: So that every batUile will come [."PJ^i"" 
to have xxxvi. carriages, the whiclie 1 would should carrie hlIJ„ m^u,, 
of necMKitie the trntct, the vessellen to seeth meat e, axe*, [lumUraf 
barm of Iron, nutficient to make the lodgyngea, and then earraK«tie- 
if ibri can carrv anv other thyng, tliei maie dooe it at S"'"'**** 

CniMo. I bele«e that the heddes of you, ordeined in every 
me of these Iwttoiloi. l>e neeenMirie : alt>eit, I would doubt, 
lest tliat so many commaimden, should confoundc nil. 

FAHirna Hwt ohnuld l>ec, when it were not referrvd to 
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THE one mau, but referring it, thei cause order, ye and with- 
8BC0ND out thetm, it is impossible to goveme an armie: for that a 
BOOKE wall, whicbe on every parte enclineth, requireth ratber to 
Without have many proppes, and thicke, although not so strong, 

mauy capi- then fewe, though thei were strong : bicause the vertue of 
taioes, an ^^^ ^ lone, doeth not remedie the ruine a farre of. And 
armie cannot .. i- ■ .1 ■ j 1 ■•. - 

beffoverned, therefore in tnarmies, and emong every ten men, it is con- 
venient that there bee one, of more life, of more harte, or 
at leaste wise of more aucthoritie, who with stomacke, with 
wordes, and with example, maie kepe them constante, and 
disposed to faight, and these thynges of me declared, bee 
necessarie in an armie, as the Heddes, the Ansignes, and 
theDrummes, is seen that wee have theira all in our armies, 
but none doeth his office. First to mynde that the Peti- 
capitaines doe thesanie, for whiche thei are ordeined, it is 
necessarie (as I have »aid)that there bee a difference, be- 
twene every one of them and their men, and that thei lodge 
together, doyng their duties, standyng in thorder with them : 
for that thei placed in their places, bee a rule and a temper- 
annce, to maintaine the raiea straight and steddie, and it is 
impossible that thei disorder, or disorderyng, dooe not reduce 
themselves quickly into their places. But we now adaies, 
doe not use them to other purpose, then to give theim 
more wages, then to other mennc, and to cause that thei 
dooe some particulare feate : The very same happeaeth of 
the Ansigne bearers, for that thei are kept rather to make 
a faire muster, then for any other warlike use: but the 
To what pur- antiquitie used theim for guides, and to bryng theim selves 
pose Ansignes againe into order: for that every man, so sone as the 
Ansigne stoode still, knewe the place, that he kept nere 
to his Ansigne, wherunto he retoumed alwaies : thei knewe 
also, how that the same movyng, or standyng, thei should 
stale, or move : therfore it is necessarie in an armie, that 
there be many bodies, and every bande of menne to have 
his Ansigne, and his guide: wherfore havvng this, it is 
mete that thei have stomackes inough, and hy consequence 
life enough. Then the menne ought to marehe, accordyng 
to the Ansigne : and the Ansigne to move, accordyng to the 
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DrunuDe, the wKiclie Drumme well ordered, commaimdeth THE 
to the arniic, the whiche eoyng with paces, that anawereth SECOND 
the tviue of thcsame, will come to kepe easiliv thordem: fUH)KK 
for whiche cruh the uiitiquitie had Shalincs, Flutes, aud For what 
•ouodn perfectly tymed : For as moche as like as he that pun»™e 
fUuDKth, proceadeth with the tyme of the Musick, and '""""""• 
goyng with thcsaioe doeth not erre, even so an araiie „gjj 
otMiyttg. in movyiig it self to tbeaanie sounde, doeth not 
disorder: and then-fore, thei varied the suunde, accordyng 
ma thei would varie the mocion, and accordyiig as thei would 
inflame, or (|ui<'te, or st&ie the raindes of men : and like a^ 
the MHindes were divers, so diversly thei named them: the 
MMDiie Dorit-o, ingendered cunstancie, the soundr Frigio, 
furie : whereby thei sale, that Alexander beyng at the 
Table, and one soundyng the sounde Frigio, it kendled 
■o moclie his luinite, that he laied hande on his weapon.-*. 
All these maners should be ntvessnrie to finde again: and 
when this should bt-c diHicttlte, at least there would not 
be led behind those that tenrhe the Souldiour to obeie, 
the whiche every man maic vnrie, and ordcinc ai^er his ownc 
booo, so that with practise, he accustome the earea of his 
■ouldiours to knowr it : But now odaiea of this sounde, 
thera U DO other fruicte taken for the moste part, tlien 
to nuke a rumour. 

Coamo. I would desire to underttande of you, if ever with 
jrour self you have di«cuurt-ed. wju-rvof groweth so moche 
vUmease, and ao moche disorder, and so moche necligenrc 
ia tfacac dftieit of this exorcise ? 

Fauiu-io. With a good will I will tell you thesnme, that 
I thinkc. Vou knowe how that of tlie escellente men of 
WATT*, there bath been named many in P,un>pc, fewe in 
AAJe, and lease in A^ia: this grcwe. for that these twoo 
Ucte partes of the worlde, have had not )>a)ite one kvng- 
dom, or twoo, and fewe common weales, hut Kumpe oiielv. 
hatli bad many kyngdumcs. and infinite common weales, 
mot became excellont. aud did shewe thrir virtue. 
It as thei were sette a woorke, and brought biTore 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

THE foUoffeth therefore, that where be many dominioDS, there 
SECOND rise many valiaunt meiine, and where be fewe, fewe. In 
BOOKE Asia is founde Ninus, Cirus, Artasercses, Mithridates : and 
verie fewe other, that to these maie be compared. Ib 
Africk, is named (lettyng stande thesame auuciect Egipt) 
Massinissa, Jugurta, and those Capitaines, whiche of the 
Carthaginens common weale were nourish^, whom also in 
respeete to those of Kurope, are moste fewe: bicause in 
Europe, be excellente men without nomber, and so many 
more should be, if together with those should bee named 
the other, that be through the malignitie of time extmcte: 
for that the worlde liath been moste vertuous, where hath 
been moste states, whiche have favoured vertue of necessitie, 
or for other humaine passion. There rose therfore in Asia, 
fewe exceilente menne : bicause thesame Province, was all 
under one kyngdome, in the whiche for the greatnessc 
thereof, thesame standing for the moste parte of tyme 
idell, there could not growe men in doynges excellent. To 
Africke there happened the verie same, yet there were 
nourished more then in Asia, by reason of the Cartha- 
ginens common weale: for that in common weales, there 
growe more excellent men, then in kingdomes, bicause in 
common weales for the mest part, vertue is honoured, in 
Kyngdomes it is helde liacke : wherby groweth, that in tbone, 
vertuous men are nourished, in the other thei are extincte. 
Therefore he that shall consider the partes of Europe, shall 
finde it to have been full of common weales, and of prince- 
domes, the whiche for feare, that the one had of the other, 
thei wer constrained to kepe Uvely the warlike orders, and 
to honor them, whiche in those moste prevailed : for that 
in Grece, besides the kyngdome of the Macedonians, there 
were many common weales, and in every one of theim. were 
bred moste excellente men. In Italic, were the Romaines, 
the Sannites, the Toscanes, the Gallic Cisalpini. Fraunce, 
and Almainie, wer ful of common weales and prince- 
domes. Spaine likewise: and although in comparison of 
the Romaines, there are named fewe other, it groweth 
through the malignitie of the writers, whom folowe fortune, 
9^ 
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to theim for the moste [mrte it tuAised, to hooour THU 
! coDqUeroure: but it staDiletli not with reaMtii, that l>e- SECOND 
eae the Sannitea, and the Toscanes, whom fought CL. BOOKl£ 
yemi with the Uomainc people, before thei wer overcome, 
tbse ihould not growe exceadyiig inauy cxcelleiite luenne. 
And so likewise in l-Vaunce, ancf in ^[taine : but that vertue, 
«biche the writers did not celebrate in particulcr meonc, 
tbci celebrated generally in the people, where tbei exalte 
to tbe starres, the ub^tinateneuc that was in them, to de- 
fende their libertie. lleyng then true, that wlieru bee moste 
domititons, there riseth moitc valiaunt iiieniie, it foioweth 
of neceMitie, that extJnguihbyng those, vertue is extiitcte 

ttraighte waie, the occasion decaiyng, whiche maketh inenue 

vcrttunu. Therefore, the Komaine Empire beyng after in- 
erouedt and havyng extinguished all tlie common wealet, 
aod Princedomes of Kuro[>e, and of Afrike, and for the 
DKMte part those of Asia, it lefte not any waie to vertue, 
Hoppte Home: whereby gn-we, that vertuous menne began 
ta be as fewe in Kumjie, as in Asia: the whiche vertue, 
eunc after to the la»te caste : For as moche, as all the 
vertue beyng reduced to Hoome, so sone as thesame was 
eofTUptcd, almoste all the worlde came to bee corrupted : 
Mtd the Scithiaii |)eople, were able to come to spoile the- 
Mme Empire, the whiche had extinguished the vertue of 
other, ana knewe not howe to maintaine their owne: and 
•fter, although through the inundacion of those barberous 
nacioiu, theiame Empire was devided into many partes, this 
▼ertiie it not renued : 1'hc one cause is, for that it grevttb T)iee*iue 
tbeim raocbe, to take againe the orderx when thei are manic, '^J ^^ 
tbe other, bicnuse the mancr of livyng now adaie», having "Iljf^'l,- 
tvapect to the Christian religion, commaundeth not thcvatne neciMtad. 
oeeeMitie to iDciine, to defende themsclvei', whiche in olde 
tjme was: for that then, the menne overcome in warre, 
either were killed, or remained jM'nH'tuall nlaves, where 
tbei ted their lives moste miserably : The tuunes overcome, 
either were raaed, or the inhabiters thereof driven out, their 
^ foodes taken awaie, sent dispersed through the worlde : to 
e TUiquished in warre, suffered allextreme mMerie : 
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THE of this feare, meo bej-ng made aftaied, thei wer driven to 
SECOND kepe lively the warlike exercises, and thei honoured soche 
BOOKE as were excellente in theim : But nowe adaies, this feare for 
the moste part is not regarded : of those that are overcom, 
fewe bee killed, none is kepte longe in prison : for that with 
facelitie, thei are sette at libertie : the citees also, nbicbe 
Ik thousande tymes have rebelled, are not destroied, the 
men wherof, are let a lone with their goodes, so that the 
greateste hurte that is feared, is but a taske : in so mocbe, 
that men will not submit tbem selves to the orders of warre, 
and to abide alwaies under those, to avoide the perilles 
whereof thei are little afraied : again these Provinces of 
Europe, be under a verie fewe heddes, in respecte as it hath 
I>een in times past : for that al Fraunce, obeieth one kjng, 
al Spain, an other : Italie is in fewe partes, so that the weake 
citees, are defended with leanjTig to liym that overcometb, 
and the strong states, for the causes aforesaied, feare no 
soche extreme ruine, 

CosiMO. Yet tber hath ben seen many tounes that have 
ben sacked within this xxv. yeres, and lost their dominions, 
whose insample, ought to teache other how to live, and to 
take again some of those old orders. 

Fabricio, You saie true; hut if you note what tounes 
have gone to sacke, you shall not finde that thei have been 
the heddes of states, but of the members; as was seen 
sacked Tortona, and not Milaine : Capua, and not Napelles, 
Brescia, and not Venice, Ravenna, and not Roome : the 
whiche insaraples maketh those that goveme.not to cbaunge 
their purposes, but rather maketh them to stande more in 
their opinion, to be able to redenie again all thynges with 
taskes, and for this, thei will not submit theim selves to the 
troubles of thexercises of waire, semyng unto them partly 
not necessarie, partly, an intrinsicate matter, whiche thei 
understande not : Those other, whiche bee subjectes to 
them, whom soche insamples ought to make afraied, have 
no power to remedie it : arid those Princes, that have ones 
loste their estates, are no more able, and those which as 
yet kept them, know not, nor wil not. Bicause thei wilt 
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witboutanydisetue rttin by fortune, and not hy their vertue: 
for that in the worlde beyng but little vertue, thei see for- 
tune guverneth all thvnges. And thei will havt it to rule 
tlwim, not thei to rule it And to prove this that I have 
discoursed to bee true, consider Almaine, in the whiche, 
bicauK there is many Princedomes, and common weales, 
there is nioche vertue,and all thesame, whiche in the present 
■emce of warre is jii^ood, dependeth of the insamples of those 
people : who beyng all geliious of their states, fearing servi- 
tode, the which in other places is not feared, thei all main- 
taine theim selves Lordett, and honourable : this that I have 
■ftied, shall suffice to shewe the occaciona of the presente 
otilitie, accordyng to my opinion: I cannot tell, whether 
it seeoie thesame unto you, or whether there be growen in 
you any doubtyng. 

ConMO. None, but rather I undcrstande all verie well : 
ODcly I desire, toumyng to our principall matter, to under- 
■faindf of you, bow you would ordein the horses with these 
battaiica, and how many, and how thei should be governed, 
mai how armed. 

Fanmo. You thinke peraventurc, that I have left it 
bchinde : whereat doe not marvell, for that I purpose for 
tveo causes, to speake therof little, the one is, for that the 
ttrengthe, and the importaunce of an armie, is the foote- 
Hten, the other is, bicause this part of service of warre. ia 
lewe corrupted, then thesame of footemen. For that though 
ft be not stronger then the old, yet it maie compare with 
theiami-, nevertheles ther hath been spoken a little aforr, of 
the maner of exereisyng them. And concernyng tharmyng 
th«in, I would arnie them as thei doe at this present, as wrl 
Vke li^t horsemen, as the menne of armes : but the light 
banmm, I would that thei should be all Cronscbowc 
•bntcn, with some Markebutters rmong them: the whiche 
though in the other affaires of warre, thei bee little pro- 
6table. thei be for this most profitihle. ti> make afraied the 
oDUntrie menne. and to drive them from a jiaaxage, that were 
kqit of them: bicausc a Harkehutter, shall feare them 
noK, then twenUe other armed. But commyng to the 
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nomber, I sale, that having taken in hand, to imitate the 
service of warre of the Komainea, I would not ordeio more 
then three hundred horse, profitable for every maine battaile, 
of whiche I would that there were CL. men of annes, and 
CL. light horsmen, and I would give to every one of these 
partes, a hedde, making after emong them fiftene peticapi- 
taines for a bande, givyng to every one of them a Trompet, 
and a standarde i I would that every ten menne of armes, 
should have five carriages, and every ten light horscmoi 
twoo, the whiche as those of the footemen, should carrie 
the tentes, the vesselles, and the axes, and the stakes, and 
the rest of their other hameis. Nor beleve not but that it 
is disorder, where the menne of armes have to their service 
fower horse, bicause soche a thyng is a corrupt use : for 
that the men of armes in Almaine, are seen to bee with 
their horse alone, every twentie of theim, havyng onely a 
carte, that carrieth after them their necessary thynges. 
The Romaine horsemen, were likewise a lone: true it is, 
that the Triary lodged nere them, whiche wer bound to 
minister helpe unto theim, in the kepyng of their horses: 
the whiche maie easely be imitated of us, as in the dis- 
tributyng of the lodgynees, I shall shewe you. Thesame 
then that the Romaines aid, and that whiche the Duchmen 
doe now a daies, we maie doe also, ye, not doyng it, we 
erre. These horses ordained and appoincted together with 
a main battaile, maie sometymes be put together, when the 
battailes bee assembled, and to cause that betwene theim 
bee made some sight of assault, the whiche should be more 
to make them acquainted together, then for any other 
necessitie. But now of this part, there hath been spoken 
sufficiently, wherefore let us facion the armie, to be able 
to come into the field against the enemie, and hope to 
winne it : whiche thyng is the ende, for whiche the 
exercise of warre is ordeined, and so moche 
studie therein bestowed. 
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rijBING that wc chaunee reasonyng, 1 will 
that th« demnunder Be chaunged : bicaiue 
I would not be thought presumptuous, 
the which I have alwaics blamed in other : 
thcrforc, I resi^ne the Dictatorship, and 
give this aucthoritic to hym that will 
have it, of these mv other frcndes. 

/axobi. We would be inoste gla<l, that 
I should precede, hut seyng that you will not, yet tell at 
ute, whicne of us shall succede in your place. 
Cosmo. 1 will give this charge to sigiior Fabricio. 
Faskitio. I am content to take it. and I will that we 
falowe the Veneeian custome. that is, that the youngecte 
ipmke finte : bicause this foryng an exercise for yong men, 
I pcrswade my self, that yong menne, bee moste apt to 
naaon thereof, as thei be moste rcadie to execute it. 

Cosmo. Then it falleth to you Luigi : and as I have 
pleaaure of soche a successour, so you shal satisfie your self 
of aoche a dcmaunder : therefore 1 praie you, let us toume 
to the natter, and let ui lese no more tyme. 

Fahitio. I am certain, that to rovnde to shewe wcl, 
bow W) annic is prepared, to faight a lielde, it should be 
nwcMarte to declare, how the Grrkes, and the Romaines 
onlcin«d the bandea of their armies : Notwithstandyng. you 
jrour wlvea, bccyng able to rede, and to consider tbeae 
thvngt*. br meanea of the iiuncirnt writers. I will paaae 
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thynges, whiche I thinke necesMiie to imitate, mindyng 
at this tyme, to give to our exercise of warre, some p&rte 
of perfection : The whiche shall make, that in one instante, 
I shall shewe you, how an armie is prep&red to the field, 
and how it doeth incoimter in the verie faight, and how it 
maie be exercised in the fained. The greatest disorder, 
that thei make, whiche ordeine an armie to the fielde, is 
in giving thtm ouely one fronte, and to binde them to one 
bnmt, and to one fortune; the whiche groweth, of havjTig 
loste the waie, that the antiquitie used to receive one bcinde 
within an other ; bicause without this waie, tbei can neither 
succour the formoste, nor defende them, norsuccede in the 
faight in their steede : the whiche of the Romaines, was 
moste excellently well observed. Therefore, purposyng to 
shewe this waie, I saie, how that the Uomaines devided into 
iii. partes every Legion, in Hastati, Preneipi, and Triarii, 
of which, the Hastati wer placed in the first front, or for- 
ward of the armie, with thorders thicke and sure, behinde 
whom wer the Preneipi, but placed with their orders more 
thinne: after these, thei set the Triarii, and with bo moche 
thinnes of orders, that thei might, if nede wer, receive 
betwene them the Preneipi, and the Hastati. Thei hod 
besides these, the Slingers, and Crosbowshoters, and the 
other lighte armed, the whiche stoode not in these orders, 
but thei placed them in the bed of tharmie, betwene the 
horses and the other bandes of footemen : therefore these 
light armed, began the faight, if thei overcame (whiche 
happened seldom times) thei folowed the victorie: if thei 
were repulced, thei retired by the flanckes of the armie, or 
by the spaces ordained for soche purposes, and thei brought 
them selves emong the unarmed : after the departure of 
whom, the Hastati incountered with the enemie, the whiche 
if thei saw themselves to be overcome, thei retired by a 
little and little, by the rarenesse of tliorders betwene the 
Preneipi, and together with those, thei renued the faight : 
if these also wer repulced, thei retired al in the rarenesse 
of the orders of the Triarii, and al together on a heape, 
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began Rg&ine the faight : and then, if thei were overcome, THK 
thm was no more remead^, bicause there remained no THIRDB 
more w»ics tv renue them again. The horses stoode on BOOKB 
the corners of the armie, to the likenes of twoo winges 
to a bodie, and somewhiles thei fought with the enemies 
horses, an other while, thei rescued the fotmen, acconling 
M nede required. This waic of renuyng theim selves three 
kjWfi!»i is almoste impossible to overcome : for that, fortune 
Biuste three tynies forsake thee, and the encniie to have so 
moche strenethe, that three tymes he mate overcome thee. 
Tbc Grekes,bad not in their Falangi, this maner of renuyng 
tbein selves, and although in those wer many beddes,and 
toiny orders, notwithstandyng, thei made one bodie, or els 
one hedde: the nianer that thei kepte in rescuyng the one Tke niBoer 
tbc other was, not to retire the one order within the other, that the 
aa the Romaines, but to enter the one manne into the place 9'^^^ "■*^ 
of the other: the which thei did in this maner. Their fvi,nri.wh«n 
FaUnge brought into rankes, and admit, that thei put in a tbel fought 
rMike fiflie mennc, comm^-ng aflcr with their hedde againste afainst their 
the cnrmie. of all the rankes the foremoste sixe, mighte faight : onemiet, 
Bicause their lAum-es, the whiche thei called Sarisse, were 
•O long, that the stixt ranke, passed with the hedde of their 
Lannces, out of the first ranVe : then in faightyng, if any 
of the first, either through death, or through woundes fell, 
straight waie there entered into hiit place, thetame man, 
that was behinde in the second ranke, and in the place 
that remained voide of the seconde, theiame man entred, 
whiche was behind hym in the tbinlc, and thus successively, 
in a sodaine the rankes behinde, restored the faultes of tho»e 
afore, so that the rankes alwaies remained whole, and no 
place of the faightcrs was voide, except the lante rankes, 
the whiche came to i-onsume, havvng not meniie behinde 
thdr backes, whom might restore t^icim : So that the hurte 
that the first rankes sulTercd, consumed the tajtle, and the 
finrt* mnained alwaies whole : and thus these Falangi by 
tbdr order, might soner be consumed, then broken, for 
^•t the groaae bodie, made it more immovable. The 
" ' <d at the beginnyng the Falangi, and did set 
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in order their Legions like unto tliem: after, this order 
pleased them not, and thei devided the L^tons into many 
bodies, that is, in bandes and companies : Bicause thei 
judged (as a little afore I saied) that thesame bodie, should 
have neede of many capitaines, and that it should be made 
of sunderie partes, so that every one by it self, might be 
governed. The niaine battailes of the Suizzers. use at this 
present, all the raaners of the Falangi, as well in ordryng 
it grosse, and whole, as in rescuyng the one the other : ana 
in pitchyng the field, thei set the main battailes, thone to 
the sides of the other: and though thei set them the one 
behinde the other, thei have no waie, that the firste retiryng 
it self, maie bee received of the seconde, but thei use this 
order, to the entent to bee able to succour the one thotber, 
where thei put a maine battaile before, and an other behinde 
thesame on the right hande ; so that if the first have nede 
of helpe, that then the other maie make forewarde, and 
succour it : the third main battaile, thei put behind these, 
but distant from them, a Harkebus shot : this thei doe, for 
that thesaid two main battailes being repulced, this maie 
make forwarde, and have gpace for theim selves, and for the 
repulced, and thesame that marcheth forward, to avoide 
the justling of the one the other: for asmoche as a grosse 
multitude, cannot bee received as a little bodie : and there- 
fore, the little bodies beyng destincte, whiche were in a 
Romaine Legion, might be placed in soehe wise, that thei 
might receive betwene theim, and rescue the one the other. 
And to prove this order of the Suizzers not to be so good, 
as the auncient Romaines, many insamples of the Romain 
Legions doe declare, when thei fought with the Greke* 
Falangi, where alwaies thei were consumed of theim : for 
that the kinde of their weapons (as I have said afore) and 
this waie of renuyng themselves, could do more, then the 
massivenesse of the Falangi. Havyng therefore, with these 
insamples to ordaine an armie, I have thought good, partly 
to retaine the maner of armvng and the orders of the Grekes 
Falangi, and partely of the Romain Legions : and therfore 
I have saied, that I would have in a main battaile, twoo 
lOi 
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thouunde piLe«, Hhicbe lie the weapons of the Maccdonicall 
FaUngif uid three thousaudc Targaettes witli swtJuxleK, 
wbichc l>e the Uoinain weapons: I have devideil the main 
tMttailc. into x. hattjulen, as the Komaines their Legiun into 
tea Cohurto: I have ordeined the VelJti, that is the light 
armrd, to begin the faight, as the Romaineii used : and like 
aa th« weapons Ijejing mingled, doe participate of thoiie and 
of the oUier nacion, so the oitlerB also dtie participate: I 
have ordaitied, that every battaile shall have v. rankes of 
Pikes in the fraute, and the re&t of Targaettes, to bee ahle 
with the front, to withstande the horses, and to enter eately 
into Lbe battaile of the enemiea on foot, having in the firste 
tmait, or vawarde, Pikes, as well as the enetnie, the u hicbc 
shall auffice me to withstande them, the Targaettes after to 
omvoine theim. And if you note the vertue of thi* order, 
you shal se al these weapoD», to doe fully their uflice, for 
that the Pikes, bee prohtable against the horses, and when 
tbri come against the footemenne, thei dooe tJicir office well, 
before the jaight throng together, bicause do sone as thei 
pTPSte to|^ther, thei become unprotitabie : wherefore, the 
Snisam to avoide this inconvenience, put after evciye three 
raakca of Pikes, a raoke of Halberdes, the whiche they do 
to niake roome to the Pikes, which is not yet so much as 
MiAseth. 'Hien putting our Pikes afore, and the Targaettes 
befainde, they come to withstande the hones, and in the 
beginaiog of the light, they open the rayes, and molest tlic 
fbotenien: But when the fight is thrust together, and that 
tbcy become unprofitable, the Targaettes and swoords suc- 
ocede, which may in every narowe place b« handled. 

Lvui. Wee looke nowc with desire to undenttande, howc 
jon would onleyne the armie to figbte the tieldr, with these 
wcapoDi, and with these order. 

Fasamo. And I will not nowe shcwe you other, then 
tlui: you have to undcrstande, how that in nn ordinarye 
BooMiie armie, which they call n Consull armic, there we're 
so iBOre, thro t«oo Legions of Uomnne Citezens » hich were 
me hundred hor*e, and atxiut aU-ven thousande ftxitemi-n ; 
fcbev bad beaides as many more footemen and har»t-m<-n, 
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THE whiclic were sente them from their friendes nod confideratxs, 
TUIRDE whome tbey divided into twoo partes, and called the one, 
fiOOKB the right home and the other the left hurue : nor thej never 
permitted, that these aiding footemen, should passe the 
nomber of the footemen of their Legions, tliey were well 
contented, that the notnber of those hurse shoulde be more 
then theirs: with this armie, which was of xxii. thousand 
footemen, and about twoo thousande good horse, a Consul 
executed all affaires, and went to all enterprises: yet 
when it was needefiill to set against a greater force, twoo 
C'onsuUes joyned together with twoo armies. You ought 
also to note in especially, that in all the three priucipall 
How the actes, which an armie doth that is, to march, to incampe, 
Romaines and to fight, the Romanes used to put their Legions in 
placed their the middeste, for that they woulde, that the same power, 
X^^V° wherein they most trusted, shoulde bee moste united, as in 
the reasoning of these three actes, shall be shewed you: 
those aiding footemen, through the practise they had with 
the Legion Souldiours, were as profitable as they, because 
they were instructed, according as the souldiours of the 
Legions were, and therefore, in like maner in pitching 
the field, they pitched. Then he that knoweth how the 
Komaines disposed a Legion in their armie, to fight a field, 
knoweth how they disposed all : therefor, having tolde you 
how they devided a Legion into three bandes, and ho« the 
one bande received the other, I have then told you, how al 
tharmie in a fielde, was ordained. Wherefore, I minding 
to ordain a field like unto the Romaines, as they had twoo 
Legions, I will take ii. main batailes, and these being dis- 
posed, the disposicion of all an armie shalbe understo<le 
therby : bycause in joyning more men, there is no other to 
be doen, then to mgrosse the orders; I tbinke I neede not 
to rehearse how many men a maine battaile hath, nnd howe 
it hath ten battailes. and what heades bee in a battaile, 
and what weapons they have, and which he the ordinarie 
Pikes and Veliti, and which the extraordinarie for that a 
litle a fore I told you it destinctly, and I willed you to kepe 
it in memorie as a necessarie tKing to purpose, to under- 
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■tandc all the other orders: and therfore I will come to 
tlic deiDoDstracioQ of the order without repeatiDg it &ay 
man : Me thinke> good, that the ten battailes of one 
■nun battaile be set on the left flanke, aud the tenne 
other, of the other m&in battaile, on the right: these 
that are placed oa the led flauke, be ordeined in this 
UMUwr, there is put five battailes the one to the side of 
the other in the fronte, after suchc sorte, that betweene the 
oDc and the other, there remaine a space of three yardes, 
whicbc come to occupie for largenesse Cvi. yardes, of 
ground, xnd for length thirtic : behinde these five battailes, 
1 would put three other distante by right line from the 
flrrte, thirtie vardes ; twoo of the whiche, should come 
bchinde by n^dt line, to the utternioste of the five, and the 
other should kepe the space in the iniddeste, and so these 
thm, shall come to occupie for hredth nnd length, as 
laoche iipAcc, as the five doeth. But where the hvc have 
brtvene the one, and the other, a distauncc of three yardes, 
theie shall have a distance of xxv. ynrdes. AArr these, I 
would place the twoo last tmttailes, in like maner behinde 
the three by right line, nnd distaunte from those three, 
thirtie yardes, and I would place echc of theim, behinde the 
ttttrnnostc port of the three, so that the spare, whiche 
oboutd remain Iietwrn the one and the other, should be 
Ixviii. vardes: then al these battaiteK thus ordered, will tjike 
in brcJth Cvi. yarden. and in length CL. Thextniordinarie 
Pik^, I would deffcnde n long the flanckes of these 
battailes, on the left side, distante from them (iftene yardi-», 
makyng Cxitij. ranker, seven to a mnke, after tiH'he 
aortc, that thei mnir impale with their length, all the 
left sixe of the tenne battAiles in ttieiuime wise, deriared of 
me to be onlained : and there shall remain fourtie rankcs to 
kccptf tbv corria^^, and the tmarmrd, whiche ought to 
maoinc in the taile of the armie, distrihiityng thi- Peti- 
CBpftjdnea, and the Centurions in their plan-s: und of the 
thnc CoQcstablcs, I woald place one in th<- heddr, the uthir 
in tbt midderte, the third in the \ii%U- rotike, the whiche 
•boald ffXicutc the office of n Tergidurtnn', whom the 
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autiquitie so called hytn, that was appoincted to the btwke 
of the armie. But retournvog to the hedde of the armie, 
I sale how that I would place oere to the extr&ordinarie 
pikes, the Veliti extraordinarie, whiche you knowe to be five 
hundred, and I would give them a space of xxx. yardes : on 
the side of these likewise on the left bande, 1 would place 
the menne of armes, and I would thei should have a space 
of a Cxii. yardes : after these, the light horsemen, to whom 
[ would appoiiict as moche ground to stande iu, as the 
menne of armes have : the ordinarie veliti, I would leave 
about their owne battailet, who should stand in those 
spaces, whiche I appoincte bet wen e thone battaile and 
thother: whom should be as their ministers, if sometTme 1 
thought not good to place them under the extraorcfinarie 
Pikes : in dooyng or not doyng whereof, I would proceade, 
accordyng as should tourne best to my purpose. The 
generall hedde of all the maine battaile, I would place in 
thesame space, tliat were betwene the first and the seconde 
order of the battailes, or els in the hedde, and in thesame 
space, that is betwene the laste battaile of the firste five, 
and the extraordinarie Pikes, accordyng as beste should serve 
my purpose, with thirtieor fourtie chosen men about hynt, 
that knewe by prudence, how to execute a commission, and 
by force, to withstande a violence, and thei to be also 
betwen the Drumme and the Ansigne: this is thorder, with 
the whiche I would dis[>ose a maine battaile. whiche should 
bee the disposyng of halfe the armie. and it should take in 
breadth three hundred fourscore and twoo yardes, and in 
length as moche as above is saied, not accomptyng the 
space, that thesame parte of the extra ordinarie Pikes will 
take, whiche muste make a defence for the unarmed, whiche 
will bee aboute Ixxv, yardes: the other maine battaile, I 
would dispose on the righte side, after the same maner 
juste, as I have disposed that on the lefte, leavyng 
betwene the one main battaile, and thother. a space of xxii. 
yardes ; in the hedde of whiche space, I would set some little 
carriages of artillerie, behynde the whiche, should stande 
the generall capitaine of all the armie, and should have 
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•bout byxa with the Trumpet, and with the Capitaine 
itADcicrcle, twoo hundred mcDDe nt least, cho!>en to be on 
foote the inoate parte, emoiigest » hiche there should be tenne 
or more, tncte to rxi-cute all commauDdementes, mid should 
bre in soche wise n horeebacke, and nrmed, that thei mighte 
bee on bomcbiicke, and on foote, accordyng as necde should 
raquire. The artilk-rie of the armic, suffiseth ten Cainnons, 
for the •rinning of Townes, whose shotte shoulde not passe 
fiftic pounde : the whiche in the fielde should serve mee 
more for defence of the campe, then for to fight the 
bttttaile: The other artillerie, should bee rather of ten, 
then of fifteene pounde the shotte : this I would place afore 
oa the front of all the armie, if sometime the countrie 
dkoald not stonde in such wi»e, that 1 mighte place it by 
the Bancke in a sure place, where it mighte not of the 
cneinic be in daunger : this fashion of an armie thus ordered, 
BMT in lighting, use the order of the Falangi, and the order 
of the Romane legions: for that in the fronte, bee Pikes, 
all the men bee set in the ronkes, after such sorte, that in- 
countering "itb the eiietnie, and withstanding him, maye 
after the use of the Falangi, restore the firste raiickes, with 
tboM hehinde: on the other parte, if they be charged so 
tore, that thev be cunstrayned to breake the orders, and to 
retire tfaemselrea, they maye enter into the voide placet of 
Uw second* battailea, wliich they have behinde them, and 
ttaite their selves with them, and making a new force, with- 
etande the enemie, and overcome him: and when this 
mfioeU) not, thev may in the verie same maner, retire them 
■elves the seeonde time, and the third fight: so that in 
Uiia order, concerning to fight, there is to renue them 
•vivea, both according to the Grecke maner, and according 
to tbe Romane: concerning the strength of the armie, 
there cannot be nrdayned a more stronger : for as much, as 
the one and the other home therof, is exceedingly well 
replenished, both with heodrs, and weapons, nor there re- 
iBameth weake, other then the part behinde of the unarmed, 
and tbe same also, hath the flanckes impaled with the 
cxtnordinarie Pikes : nor the enemie can not of anye parte 
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THE assaulte it, where he ghal] Dot tiude it well appointed, and 
THIRDE the hinder parte can not be assaulted ; Because there can 
BOOKE not bee an enemie, thut hath so much puissaunce, wbome 
equallye maye assault thee on everje side: for that hee 
having so great a power, thou oughtest not then to matche 
thy selfe in the fielde with him : but when he were three 
times more tben thou, and as well appointed as thou, hee 
doth weaken him selfe in assaulting tnee in divers places, 
one part that tbou breakest, will cause all the reste go to 
naughte : concerning horses, although he chaunce to have 
more then thine, thou needest not feare : for that the orders 
of the Pikes, which impale thee, defende thee from all 
violence of them, although thy horses were repulced. The 
heades besides this, be disposed in such place, that they 
may easyly commaunde, and obeye : the spaces that bee 
between the one battaile, and the other, and betweene the 
one order, and the other, not onely serve to be able to re- 
ceyve the one the other, but also to give place to the 
messengers, whiche should go and come by order of the 
Capitavne. And as I tolde you tirste, howe the Romanes 
had for an armie, aboute foure and twentie tbousande men, 
even so this oughte to bee : and as the other souldiours tooke 
ensample of the Legions, for the maner of fighting, and the 
fashion of the armie, so those souldiours, whiche you 
shoulde joyne to oure twoo mayne battailes, oughte to take 
the forme and order of them : whereof having put you an 
ensample, it is an easyc matter to imitate it, for that in- 
creasing, either twoo other mayne battailes unto the armie, 
or as many other souldiours, as they bee. there is no other 
to bee done, then to double the orders, and where was put 
tenne battailes on the lefte parte, to put twentie, either 
ingrossing, or distending the orders, according as the place, 
or the enemie shoulde compell thee. 

LciGi. Surelye sir I imagine in suche wise of this ermie, 
that mee thinkes I nowe see it, and I burne with a desire to 
see it incounter, and 1 woulde for nothing in the worlde, 
that you shoulde become Fabius Masimus intendvng to 
kepe the enemie at a baie, and todeferrethedaieof battaile: 
UO 
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luld faie worse of you, thea the Romain people 
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Fabutio. Doubt not : Doe you nut licurt the u 
Oura have alredie shotte, but little hurte the < 
mod thextraurdiuarie Veliti, issuyiig out of their pUci^s ' 
together witli the li^ht horsemen, nioste speadely, and with |;«|'« ">•'" 
moate merveilous furic, and greateste crie that male he, thei 
anaulte the enemie : whose artiilerie bath discharged ones, 
and hath passed over the heddes of our fuotenitrn, without 
doyng them any hurt, and bicaust- it caunot shoote the 
•econde lyme, the Veliti, and our bontemeii, have nowe 
gotten it, and the i-iiemie!i for to dcfeiide it, are come fore 
warde, so that neither our ordiimuiice, nor tlienemies. can 
any more doe their office. Se with bow mocbe vertue, 
Btrengthc and agilitie our men fuigbtetb, and witli bow 
mocbe knowledge througli the exercise, whithe bath made 
than to abide, and by the confidence, that thei have in the 
amic, the whicbe, see, how with the pace tberof, and with 
the men of amies on the sidef, it marcbctb in good order, 
to gi»e the cbarpe on the adversaric: See our artillerie, 
whicbe to give tneim plate, and to leave tbem the *pace 
fre«, u retired by tlinuime »p«ce, from wbeos the Veliti 
tamed : See bow tbe capitaine incourageth tbem, sheweth 
thm the victorie certain : Sw how ihe Veliti and light 
honeiDcn bee inlarged, and retoumed on tbe flanclce* of 
thamiic. to Mrke and view, if thei maie by tbe flanck, doe 
any tnjuric to the adver^aricM : heboid how tbe armie« be 
afirontcd. 8r with how mochc valiauntneise thei have 
withftode the violence of thenemies, and with bow mocbe 
silence, and how tbe capitain commaundeth tbe menne of 
araea, tliat thei sustain, and not charge, and tliat thei 
brcaJia not from tbe order of tbe footcmen : see bow our 
light boraenten be gone, to give the charge on a band of 
the enemies Harkebutters, whicbe would have hurt our men 
by fianckc, and bow the enemies horse have succoured them, 
so that toutued bctwene the one and the other horse, thei 
cannot shoote, but are faine to retire bebinde their owne 
battafle : tee with what Airic our Pikes doe also al&ont. and 
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bt>«t' the footemeD be now so nere together the one to 
the other, that the Pikes can no more be occupied : so that 
according to the knowlege learned of lu, our pikes do 
retire a little and a little betwen the targaettes. Se how 
in this while a great bande of men of armes of the enemies, 
have charged our men of armes on the lefle side, and how 
ours, according to knowlege, bee retired under the extra- 
ordinarie Pikes, and with the help of those, giving again a 
freshe charge, have repulced the adversaries, and slain a 
good part of them : in so moche, that thordinarie pikes of 
the (irst battailes, be hidden betwene the raies of the 
Targaettes, thei havjng lefte the faight to the Targaet men : 
whom jou maie see, with how moche vertue, securitie, and 
leasure, thei kill the enemie: see you not how moche bv 
faightyng, the orders be thrust together? That thei can 
scarse welde their sweardes ? Behold with how moche furie 
the enemies move : bicause beyng armed with the pike, and 
with the swerd unprofitable (the one for beyng to long, the 
other for tiiidyng thenemie to well armed) in part thei fall 
hurt or dedde, in parte thei Hie. See, thei flie on the 
righte corner, thei flie also on the lefte : behold, the rictorie 
is ours. Have not we wonne a field moste happely ? But 
with more liappinesse it should bee wonne, if it were 
graunted me to put it in acte. And set-, how there neded 
not the heipe of the seconde, nor of the third order, for our 
first fronte hath sufficed to overcome theim : in this part, I 
have no other to saie unto you, then to resolve if any doubt 
be growen you. 

LuiGi. You have with so moche furie wonne this fielde, 

that I so moche mervaile and am so astonied, that I beleve 

that 1 am not ablt to expresse, if any doubt remain in jny 

mynde: yet trustyng in your prudence, I will be so bolde 

to tell thesame that I understande. Tell me tirste, why 

made you not your ordinaunce to shoote more then ones? 

And why straighte waie you made them to retire into 

^^^^ tharmie, nor after made no mension of them ? Me thou^t 

theahot^f of also, that you leveled the artillerie of the enemie high, mod 

ordinaiitice. appoincted it after your own devise : the whiche nugfat vnr 
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well bee, yet when it should happen, as I beleve it chaunsetb 
ofleti, tb&t thei striLe the rankes, what reamedie have you 'f 
And leyng that I have begun of the artillerie, I will fini*he 
all thi> c]ueitioD, to the intcnte I nede not to reason therof 
any more. I have heard many dispraise the armours, and 
the orden of the aunciente armies, arguyng, how now a 
daies, Ihei can doe little, but rather should Bee altogether 
unprofitable, havyng rcspecte to the fuHe of the artillerie : 
bicaute, this breaketh the orders, and passeth the armoun 
in auchc wise, that it semeth unto them a footishenesse to 
nuke an order, whiche cannot bee kepte, and to take pain to 
bean a harneis, that cannot defende a man. 

FanuoD. llii* question of yours (bicause it hath many 
beddes) hath neede of a lung aun^were. It is true, that I 
mftde not thartillery to shoote more than ones, and also of 
thcsame ones, I stoode in doubte: the occasion was, for 
aaaioche as it importeth more, for one to take bede not to 
be (triken, then it importeth to strike the enemie. You 
have to understande, that to purpose that a pece of 
ordtnaunee hurte you nut, it is necessarie either to stande 
where it cannot reche you, or to get behinde a wall, or 
behinde ■ banke : other thing there is not that can witholde 
it: and it is nedefull also, that the one and the other be 
BMMte strong. Those capitaines whiche come to faight a 
Cdd, cannot stand l>ehind a wal, or behind bankes, nor 
where tbet maic not \w reached : therfore it is mete for them, 
aejmg thei cannot tinde a waie to defende them, to finde 
•omc mean, by the whiche thei maie be least hurte : nor 
thd cannot finde any other waie, then to prcvente it 
quidily : the waie to prevent it, is to go to finde it out of 
haade, and hastely, not at leasure and in a heape : for that 
tbroogfa Spede, the blowe is not suffered to bee redoubled, 
and by tn* thinnesae, tesse nomber of menne maie be hurt. 
Tbta, a hande of menne ordered, cannot dooc ; bicause if the- 
««me marche haately, it goweth out of order: if it go 
•eatterrd, the rnemie shall have no pnineto breake it, for 
that it breaketh by it self: and thcrfore, I ordered tht 
amie after socbe sorte, that it might duoe the one thjmc 
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and the other : for as moche as havvng set in the c 
thereof, a thousande Veliti, 1 appoincted that after that our , 
ordinaunce had sbotte, thei should issue out together with 
the light horsemen, to get the enemies artillerie: and 
therfore, I made not my ordinance to shoote again, to the 
intente, to give no tyme to the enemie to shoote : Bicause 
space could not be given to me, and taken from other men, 
and for thesame occasion, where I made my ordinaunce not 
to shoote the seconde tyme, was for that 1 would not have 
suffered the enemie to have shot at al, if I had could : seyng 
that to mynde that the enemies artillerie be unprofitable 
there is no other remedie, but to assaulte it spedely : for as 
moche as if the enemies forsake it. thou takeste it, if thei 
will defende it, it is requisite that thei leave it behind, so 
that being possessed of enemies, and of frendes, it canDot 
shoote. I would bet eve, that with out insamptes these 
reasons should sufHce you. yet beyng able to shewe olde en- 
samples, to prove my saiynges true, I will. Ventidio 
commyng to faight a field with the Parthians, whose 
strength for the moste part, consisted in bowes and arrowes, 
he sufFered theim almoste to come harde to his campe, before 
he drewe out his armie, the whiche onely he did, to be able 
quickly to prevent them: and not to give them space to 
shoote. Cesar when he was in Fraunce, maketh mencion, 
that in faighting a battaile with the enemies, he was with so 
moche furie assaulted of them, that his menne had no time 
to whorle their Dartes, accordyng to the custome of the 
Romaines: wherfore it is seen, that to intcnde, that a 
thyng that shooteth farre of, beyng in the field, doe not 
hurte thee, there is no other remedy, then with as moche 
celeritie as maie bee, to prevente it. Ad other cause moved 
me to precede, without shotyng the ordinaunce, whereat 
peradventure you will laugh : yet I j udge not that it is to he 
dispraised. Ther is nothvng that causeth greater conAision 
in an armie, then to hinder mennes fightes: whereby many 
moste puisaunte armies have been broken, by meanes their 
fighte hath been letted, either with duste, or with the I 
Sunne : vet there is notbyng, that more letteth the sight 1 
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then the smoke that the artillerie m&keth iii shotyng: 
therfore, 1 would thinke that it wcr more wi^ome, to 
•uflrr the enemie to blinde hytnself, then to purpose (thou 
bcyng blind) to go to tiiide hyni : for thi» cause, either I 
would nut Bhotc, or (fur tliat this should not be proTcd, 
considering the rcputacion that the iirtillerie hath) I would 
place it on the corners of the fLrmie, ho that shootjing, it 
should not with the smoke thereof, blinde the front of 
thcsame, whiche ia the importaunce of my men. And to 
prove that it is a profitable thvng, to let the sight of 
the enemie, there maie be broiigLt for insample Epami- 
Dondas, whom to blind the enemies armte, whiche came 
to faight with hym, he caused his light horsemen, to 
nin before the frontc of the enemies, to raise up the duste, 
■ad to lette their sight, whereby he gotte tne victorie. 
And where it semeth unto you, that I have guided the 
■hot of the artillcriv, after my owne devise, making it to 
pUK over the heddes of my men, I answer you, that most 
often tymea, and without comparison, the grcate ordinaunce 
niMe the footemen, moche soner than hitte ttieim : for 
that the footemen are so lowe, and those so diflicult to 
•hoote; that every little that thou raiaest theim, thei passe 
over the beddea of men : and if thei l>e leveled never so 
little to lowe, thei strike in the ycarth. and the blowe 
Cometh not to theim : aUo the unevenrssc of the gronnde 
•avetli them, for that every little hillocke, or higli plac« 
that is, betwenc the men and thordinanee, Ictteth the shot 
thcraf. And cuncem^'ng horsmen, and in especially men of 
•rmea. bicauoe thei ought to stand more close together, then 
the light horwnien, and for that the! are moche higher, maie 
the better K- struken, thei maie, untill the nrtilTeric have 
ahnttr, he kepte in the Uile of the armie. Tnic it is, that 
the HarkebuUer* doe moche mure hurt, nnd the field peoes, 
then the grt-ate ordinance, for the whiche, the greatest 
TWDady t*, to come to hande stn)kes quickly : and if in the 
Ante aaiMilt*, there be slaine some, nlwnies there shall bee 
■Une: but a good capitaine, nnd a go<id nrmie, ought not 
to make a eoumpte ot a hurte, that is particLilare. but nf a 
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THE generall. and to imitate the Suizzers, whom never eschue to 
THIRDE faight, beyng made afraied of the artillerie : but rather 
BOOKE punishe with death those, whiche for feare thereof, either 
should go out of the ranke, or should make with his bodv 
any signe of feare, I made tbeni (so sone as thei had 
shotte) to bee retired into the armie, that thei might leave 
the waie free for the battaile : I made no more mencion of 
theim, as of a thyng unprofitable, tbe faight beyng b^un. 
You have also saied, that consideryng the violence of this 
instrument, many judge the armours, and the auncient 
orders to be to no purpose, and it scmeth by this your 
talke, that men now a daies. have foundc orders and armours, 
whiche are able to defend them against the artillerie: if 
you knowe this, I would bee glad that you would teache it 
me : for that hetherto, I never sawe any, nor I beleve that 
there can any be founde : so that I would understande of 
toche men, for what cause the souldiours on foote in these 
daies, weare the breastplate, or the corselet of steele, and 
thei on horsebacke go all armed : bicause seyng that thei 
blame the aunciente armyng of men as unprofitable, con- 
sidryng the artillery, thei ought to despise also this? I 
would understande moreover, for what occasion the Sui^«rs, 
like unto the auncient orders, make a battaile close together 
of siie, or eight thousande menne, and for what occasion all 
other have imitated theim, this order bearyng the verie 
same periU, concernyng the artillerie, that those other 
should bearc, wjiiche should imitate the antiquitie, I beleve 
thei should not knowe what to answere: but if you should 
aske socbe Souldiours, as had some judgement, thei would 
aunswere first, that thei go armed, for that though thesante 
armoure defende theim not from the artillerie : it defendeth 
them from crossebowes, from Pikes, from sweardes, from 
stones, and from all other hurt, that commeth from the 
enemies, thei would answere also, that thei went close 
together, like the Suizzers, to be able more eosely to over- 
throw the footemen, to be able to withstand better the 
horse and to give more diflicultie to the enemie to breake 
them : so that it is seen, that the souldiours have to feare 
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maoy other thyngei besides the ordinance : from which 

ihynge*, with the annours, and with the orders, thei 

are defended : whereof foloweth, that the better that an 

annie ii armed, and the closer that it hath the orders, and 

•tronger, so moche the surer it is: so that he that is of 

theMine opinion, that you saie, it bchovcth either tliat he 

bee of amalle wiscdunic, or that in thin thyng, he hath 

studied verie little : for as moche as if we see, that so little 

• parte of the aunciente manor of armyng. whiche is used 

DOW a dales, that is the pike, and so little a parte of thoae 

orden, as are the tnainc battailes of the Huizzers, dooe ua so 

moche good, and cause our armies to hie so strong, why 

oD^t not we to beleve, that the other armours, and Uiother 

orders whiche are lefte, be profitable h iseyng that if we 

have no regard to the artitlcrie, in piittyng our selves close 

together, as the Suizzers, what other orders maic make us 

more to fcare thcsame ? For as moche as no order can cause 

us so moche to feare thesatnc, as those, whiche bryng m«n 

together. Besides this, if the artillerie of the enemies 

abould not make mc afraicd, in besiegvng n Tonne, where it 

burtcth me with more safegarde, beyng defended of a wall, 

I beyus not able to prevente it, but oncly with tyme. with 

my artillerie to Ictteit, after sochesortetnat it maie double 

the blowe as it liste. why should I fcare thesame in the 

Geld, where I moic quickly present it? So that I conclude Thautillarie 

thus, that the artillerie, according to my opinion, doeth not '" "" '•!, why 

let, that the aunciente maners cannot be used, and to shcwc j ^^^w,. 

the auncient vcrtue : and if I had not talked alrcadic wiUi faroaftbt not 

you of this instrument, I would of thesame, declare unto to bt tued in 

joa more at length: but I will remit my self to that, the«ed»le* 

wbicfas then I «iied. 

LeisL Wee maie now understande veric well, how moche 
joo lia*r aboute the artillerie discoursed : and in cunclu- 
■iaa, my thinkea you have shewed, that the prevcntyng it 
4}aicklr< i> the greatest remedie, that maie I>e had for tne- 
■uae, Deyng in the Aelde, and havyng an armie againate 
TOtk Upon the whiche there growrth in mc a double: 
\_ tk«ii»e ne Ihinkea, that the enemie might place hia 
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ordinauQce in soche wise, in his armie, that it should hurt 
you, and should be after soche sort garded of the footenKn, 
that it could not be prevented. Vou have (if you remember 
your self well) in the orderyng of your armie to faight, made 
distaunces of three yardes, betwene the one battaile and the 
other, makyng those distaunces liftene, whiche is from the 
battaites, to thestraordinarie pikes: if thenemie,shuld order 
his armie like unto yours, and should putte the HrtiUerie a 
good waie within those spaces, I beleve that from thens, it 
should hurte you with their moste greate safegard : bicauae 
menne can not enter into the force of their enemies to 
prevent it. 

Fabricio. You doubt maste prudently, and I will devise 
with my self, either to resolve you the doubte, or shewe you 
the remedie : I have tolde you, that continually these 
battailes, either through goyng, or thorowe faightyng, are 
movyng, and alwaies naturally, thei come to drawe harde 
together, so that if you make the distaunces of a small 
breadth, where you set the artillerie, in a little tyme thei 
be shootte up, after soche sort, that the artillerie cannot 
any more shoote : if you make theim large, to avoide this 
perill, you incurre into a greater, where you through those 
distances, not onely give commodittc to the enemie, to 
take from you the artillerie, but to breake you : but you 
have to understande, that it is impossible to keepe the 
artillerie betwene the bandes, and in especially those whiche 
go on carriages: For that the artillerie goeth one wale, 
and shooteth an other waie : So that havyng to go and to 
shoote, it is necessary, before thei shote, that thei toume, 
and for to toume theim, thei will have so moche space, that 
fiftie cartes of artillerie, would disorder any armie : tfaerfore, 
it is mete to kepe them out of the bandes. where thei may 
be overcome in the maner, as a little afore we have shewed : 
but admit thei might be kept, and that there might be 
found a waie betwen bothe, and of soche condicion, that the 
presyng together, of men should not hinder the artillerie, 
and were not so open that it should give waie to the enemie, 
I saie, that it is remedied moste easely, with mak>'ng dis- 
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buco in thy arniie against it, whiche m&ie give free passage THE 

tu the shot of thoae. and 6o the violence thereof shall come THiaDE 

to he vain, the which male he doen moste easely : for BOUKE 

•ctnoche, as the enemie mindyng to have his artiUerie stand 

BAfe, it behoveth that he put them behinde, in the furthest 

part of the distances, bo that the shot of the same, he pur- 

ponne that thei hurt not his owne men, ought to passe bv 

right Tine, and by that very same alwaies : and therefore with 

^vyng tbeim place, easely thei maie bee avoided : for that A renerall 

tiiis is a generail rule, that to those thynges, whiche cannot rule again lU 

be withstoode, there must bee given waic, as the antiquitie * n^t'C 

umdc to the KliphantcH, aud to the c&rres full of hookes. I wtUistoode. 

brieve, ye, I am more then ccrtaine, that it semeth unto 

you, that I have ordered and wonne a battaile after my own 

nwner: notwithstanding, I answeer unto you this, when so 

noche as I have saied hethcrto, should not suffice, that it 

diould be impossible, that an armie thus ordered, and 

•mcd, should not overcome at the tirst tncuunter, any other 

armie that should bee ordaimd, as thei order the armies 

DOW adaiea, whom most often tymes, inuke not but one 

froot, havyng no targaettes, and are in soche wise unarmed, 

that thei cannot defende themselves from the enemie at 

hand, and thei order theiro after soche sorte. that if thei set 

Ibeir battailes hy flanck, the one to the other, thei make 

the armie thinne: if thei put the one behind the other, 

havyng no waie to receive the one the other, thei doe it 

axuUMdlj, and apt to be casly troubled : and although 

ttai pf* thne names to their armies, and devide them 

iato m* oonpanies, vaward, battaile. and rereward, not- 

vJUutaitdTng it serveth to no other purpose, then to 

marche. and to distinguis the lodgynges; but in the daie ' 

of battaile, thei binde them nil to the first hrunte. and to 

the first fortune. 

Lrict. I have noted also in the faightyng of yottr fielde, 
bo* Tour hon»einen were repulced of the enemies horsemen : 
for wiUcfae cause thei retin-d to tlir eitnuirdinarie Pikes: 
wbareby pewe, that with the aide of ttieim, thei withstodc, 
■nd drmve the enemies backe i' I beleve that the Pikes maie 
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withstande the horses, as you saie, but in a grosse and 
thicke maine battaile, as the Suizzers make: but you in 
your army, have for the hedde five rankes of Pikes, and for 
the flancke seven, so that I cannot tell how tbei male bee 
able to withstande them. 

Fabritio, Yet I have told you, how sixe rankes of pikes wer 
occupied at ones, in the Macedonicall Falangi, albeit you 
w ought to understande, that a maine battaiie of Suizzers, if 
"" it were made of a thousande rankes, it cannot occupie more 
' then fower, or at the most five : bicause the Pikes be siie 
yardes and three quarters longe, one yarde and lialfe a 
quarter, is occupied of the handes, wherefore to the firste 
ranke, there remaineth free five yardes and a half, and a 
halfe quarter of Pike : the seconde raake besides that, 
whiche is occupied with the hande, consumeth a yarde and 
half a quarter in the space, whiche remaineth betwene the 
one ranke and thother: so that there is not left of pike 
profitable, more then fower yardes and a halfe: to the 
tbirde ranke, by this verie same reason, there remaineth 
three yardes and a quarter and a halfe : to the fowerth, 
twoo yardes and a quarter : to the fift one yard and halfe a 
quarter: the other rankes, for to hurte, be unprofitable, 
but thei serve to restore these firste rankes, as we have 
declared, and to bee a fortification to those v. Then if 
five of their rankes can withstande the horse, why cannot 6ve 
of ours withstande theim? to the whiche also there lacketh 
not rankes behinde, that doeth sustain and make them the 
very same staie, although thei have no pikes as the other. 
And when the rankes of thextraordinarie pikes, which are 
placed on the tlanckes, should seme unto you thinne, thei 
maie bee brought into a quadrante, and put on the fiancke 
nere the twoo uatta lies, whiche I set in the lastecompanieof 
the armie : From the whiche place, thei maie easely alto- 
gether succour the fronte, and the backe of the armie, and 
minister helpe to the horses, accordyng as nede shall 
require. 

LuiGi. Would you alwaies use this forme of order, when 
you would pitchc a fielde. 
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No in no wise : for that you ought to varie the THE 
_,a of the armie, uceordine to the cjualitie of the situa- TlllUtHJ 
m, and the condicion and quantitie of the en^mie, as fiOOKE 
before Ihii reasooyng dooe enile, shall bee shewed certatne 
tusainplei : but this forme is given unto you, not so mochc 
m* motte strongest^ of &1I, where in deede it is verie strong, 
m» to the intente that thereby you maie take a rule, and an 
order to learne to knowe the waies to ordeine the other ; 
for as inoche, as every science hath his generalitie, upon the 
whiche a good part of it is grounded. One thing onely I Anadv^rtia- 
rndtite you, that you never order on armie, after eoche sorte, ■"•"* •=<">■ 
tlwt those that Uight afore, cannot bee sucoured of theini, ^/Ti?'™'!?. 
whiebe be set heliind : bicause he that comnutteth this ^eMe. 
etrour, maketh the greuteste parte of his arroJe to bee un- 
profitable, and if It incounter any strength, it cannot 



Ldigi. There is growen in me, upon this parte a double. 
I have seen that in the placyng of the battailes, you make 
the fronte of five on a side, the middestc of three, and the 
Uat tMrtes of twoo. and I beleve. that it were better to 
onttin them contrariwiee ; for that I thinkr. that an armie 
iboold with more difficultie bee broken, when he that should 
dwi^ upon it, the more that he should cntre into the- 
aune. to moche the stronger he tihould finde it : and the 
order devi»ed of you, mc thinkcs maketh, that the more it is 
entrrrd into, so moche the weaker it in foundc. 

Fabkitio. If you should remember how to the Triarii, 
whotD werr the thinlr order of the Romuin legions, there 
wore not aMignrd more then Rixe hundre<i men, you would 
doubt IcMT, havyng iindcnttodc how thri were placed in the 
laiie oomp&nir: For tliat you should see, how I moved of 
this inaunplc, have placed in the Inst companie twoo bat- 
tailM, ohiche are nine hundred men, so that I rome rather 
(folowyng the initamplr of the Homainc people) to erre, for 
ha 'Tng taken to many, then to fewe : and although this 
iiuample ihould sulTiee, I will tell vou the reason, the which 
is this. The fint fronte of the 'armie, Js ma.ie perfectly 
wboU and thicke, bicauie it mutt witbatonde the nrunt of 
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THE the enemies, and it hath not to receive ia it nay of their 
THIRDE felowes : and for this, it is fitte that it bee full of menne : 
BOOKE bicause a fewe menne, should make it weake, either for 
How the front thinnesse, or for lacke of suflidenteiiomber: but theseconde 
of the armie companie, for as moche as it must first receive their frendes, 
ou^bt U) bee to sustain the eiiemie, it is mete that it have greate spaces, 
^ *■ and for this it behoveth, that it be of lesse nomber theu the 

first 1 for that if it wer of greater nomber, or equal!, it should 
How the bee conveniente, either not to leave the distaunces, the 

middell part whiche should be disorder, or leavyng theim, to passe the 
ht t"^h'^ boundesof those afore, the whiche should make thefacion of 
ordered. ^he armie unperfecte : and it is not true that you saie, that 

the enemie, the more that he entereth into the maine bat- 
taile, so moche the weaker he tindeth it: for that the 
enemie, can never faigbt "ith the seconde order, except the 
first be joined with thesame: so that he cometh tofinde tbe 
intddest of the maine battaile more stronger, and not more 
weaker, havyng to faight "ith the 6rst, and with the seconde 
order altogether: the verie same happeneth, when the 
enemie should come to the thirde companie : for that there, 
not with twoo battailes, uhiche is founde freshe, but with 
all the maine battaile he must faight : and for that this last 
part hath to receive moste men, the spaces therof is requi- 
site to lie greatest, and that whiche receiveth them, to be 
tlie leste nomber. 
The orderyng Lui«i. It pleaseth me thesame that you have told: but 
of the hinder answL-re me also this: if the five first battailes doe retire 
1^^ betwene the three seconde battailes, and after the eight 

betwene the twoo thirde, it semeth not possible, that the 
eight beyng brought together, and then the tenne to- 
gether, niaie bee received when thei bee eight, or when 
thei be tenne in the verie same space, whiche received 
tbe five. 

Fabricio. The first thyng that I aunswere is, that it is 
not the verie same space : For that the five have fower 
spaces in the middeste, whiche retiryng betwene the thre, 
or betwene the twoo, thei occupie: then there remaJneth 
thesame space, that is betwene tne one maine battaile and 
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the other, rqcI thcsame that is, betweiie the bfittailra, and 
the extraordinaric Fike&, hI the whichc spaces makea large- 
Ste»e : besides this, it is to bee considered, that the hattailes 
kepc other mancr of spaces, when thei bee in the orders 
without beyng altered, thea when thei be altered : for that 
Id the alteracioii : either thei throng together, or thei 
inlarge the orders : thei inlarge theini, when thei feare so 
■nochc, that thei fall to Hijiif^, thei thrust them together, 
when thei feare in soche wise, that thei seke to save them 
•cKe*. not with I'unnyng a waie, but with defence : So that 
in this case, thei should come to be destingueshed, and not 
to be tnlorged. Moreover, the five rankes of the Pikes, that 
are before, so sone as thei have begun the faighte, thei 
ought betwene their battailes to retire, into the taile of 
the nrniie, for to give place to the Targaet men, that thei 
naic faighte: and thei goyng into the taile of the annie, 
maic (looe soche service as the capitain should judge, were 
ffood to occupie theim aboute, where in the forward, the 
ikiglit brvng mtiiglvd. thei should otherwise bee altogether 
uiiprofitalilc. And for this the spaces ordained, come to 
bee for the remnaunte of the mennc, wide inuugh to receive 
them: yet when these spaces should not suffice, the flankes 
OD the sides be men, and not walles, whom givyng 
place, and inlargjng them selvL-s, niaie make the space to 
containe so moclie, that it maie bee suflicient to receive 
theim. 

LrioL The rankes of the eitraordinarie Pikes, whiche 
jou place on the llaiickes of the nrmie, when the first hat- 
Uilei retire into the second, will you have them to standc 
•111 1, and remain with twoo homes to the armic^ Or will 
jou that thei also retire together, with the battaileai' 11ie 
whicbe when thei nhould do, I see not how thei can, havyng 
no hattailes behinde vrjLh distniinces that maie receive 
them. 

FAnmo. If the enemie overcome theim not, when he 
infurceth the battailes to retire, thei maie stande still in 
their order, and hurte the enemie on the flanck, after that 
tkc fintc bsttaile* were retired : but if he should also over- 
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come theim, as semeUi reason, bevng so puisaunte, thai, he 
is able to reputce the other, tnei also ought to retire: 
whiche thei maie dooe excelleiiUy well, although thei have 
not behinde, aay to receive them : bicause from the middest, 
thei maie redouble by right line, entring the one ranke into 
the other, in the maner whereof wee reasoned, when it was 
spoken of the order of redoublvng: True it is, that to 
mynde redoublvng to retire backe, it behoTeth to take an 
other waie, then thesame that 1 shewed you : for that I 
told you, that the second ranke, ought to enter into the 
first, the fowerth into the thirde, and so foorth : in this 
case, thei ouglit not to begin before, but behinde, so that 
redoublvng the rankes, thei male come to retire backewarde, 
□ot to tourne forward : but to aunswere to all thesame, that 
upon this fougbten field by me shewed, might of you bee 
replied. I saie unto yon again, that I have ordained you 
this armie, and shewed this foughten field for two causes, 
thone, for to declare unto you how it is ordered, the other 
to shewe you how it is exercised: thorder, I beleve vou 
understande moste well: and concemyt^ the exersice, I 
saie unto you, that thei ought to be put together in this 
forme, as often times as maie be: for as mocheas the heddes 
learne therbv, to kepe their battailes in these orders : for 
that to particulare souldiours, it appertaineth to keepe well 
the orders of every battaile, to the heddes of the battailes, 
it appertaineth to keepe theim well in every order of the 
armie, and that thei knowe bow to obeie, at the commaunde- 
ment of the generall capitain: therefore, it is conveniente 
that thei knowe, how to joyne the one battaile with tbotbvT, 
that thei maie knowe how to take their place atones : and 
for this cause it is mete that thansigne of every battaile, 
have written in some evident part, the nomber therof: as 
well for to be able to commaunde them, as also for that the 
capitain, and the souldiours bv thesame nomber, maie more 
easely knowe theim againe: also the maine battailes, ought 
to be nombred, and to have the nomber in their principall 
Ansigne : Therefore it is requisite, to knowe of what nomber 
the maine battaile shall be, that is placed on the left, or on 
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the right home, of what nombers the battailes bee. that are THK 

Mt in the fronte, anil in the middestv, and so foorthe of thf THIRDE 
other. The antiquitie would b1»o, that the» nomben ROOKK 
afaould bee stepper to degrees, of honors of the armies : a« 
for insample, the first degree, is the Prticapitain, the The dc^wi 
wcondr, the hcddc of fiflie ordinarie Vcliti. the thirde, the ff honours in 
Centurion, the fo*erth. the hedde of the first battaile, the »" '""'•- 
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fiftr. of the second, the aist, of the thirde, and so forthe, , 

even tu the tenth battaile, the whiche must be honoured in to rise by, i 

the seoonde place, uexte the generall capitainc of a maine sbuuld bee 

bftttailc : nor any ought to come to thesame hedde, if first. "" ^ t." R" 

be b«Te not risen up by all these degrees. And bicause 

bnides these heddes, there Ik> the three Conestables of the 

dtivordinarie Pikes, and twoo of the eztraordinarie Vcliti, 

I would that thei should be in the same degree of the 

CoDcttable of the first battaile : nor I would not care, that 

tiier* "ere sixe men of like degree, to tbintent, that every 

OOt of them might strive, who siiould doe l^estc, for to be 

pr o mi atd to be he<lde of the secunde battaile. Then every 

one of these heddeit, knowyng in what plat-e his battaile 

ought to be sette in, of necessitie it must folowe, that at 

a soonde of the Trompette, lo sone rs the heddc stan- 

dardr shall bee erected, all the armie shnll be in thdr 

pUees r and this is the first exercise, whereunto an armie 

cMigbt to b«e accustomed, that is to set theim quickly 

together: and to doe this, it is requisite every dnie, and 

divers time> in one dale, to set them ia order, and to 

diaorder them. 

I^tui. ^Vhat annes would you that thanaignes of atl tbh 
annir, should have beside the nomber ? 

pAumo. Tlie standarde of the generall Capitaine oughte The : 
to have the amies of the Prince of the armie, all the other, i>»t<» 
mate have the verie same armes, and to varie with the fielde», ^ '" rf-.Tl 
or to Tarie with the annes, as should seme bestc to the ^^^^ in ■S# 
Lorde of the armie: Dicause this importeth little, so thst sniignnor 
the effect growe, that thei be knowcn the one from the "n »nni«. 
other. But let ua paase to the other exercise: the which 
b to nake them to move, and witli a convenient pace to 
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THE marche, and to se, that mirthvng thei kepe the orders. 
THIRDE The third exercise is, that thei learne to handle themselves 
BOOKE in thesame maner, whitlie thei ought after to handle theim- 
The second selves in the daie of battaile, to cause the artillerie to 
aodthirde ahoote, and to bee drawen out of the wale, to make the 
of '1 extraordinaric Veliti to issue out, after a likenes of an 
assault, to retire theini : To make that the firste battailes, 
as though thei wer sore charged, retire into the spaces of 
the second : and after, ail into the thirde, and from thena 
every one to retoume to his place : and in soche wise to use 
theini in this exercise, that to every manne, all thyng maie 
be knowen, and familiar: the which with practise, and with 
familiaritie, is brought to passe moste quickly. The 
Brth fowerth exercise is, that thei learne to knowe by meaoe 
of »n of the sounde, and of the Anaigne, the commaundemente 
■""■" of their capitaine : for as moche as that, whiche shall be to 

them pronounced by voice, thei without other commaunde- 
mente, maie understande : and bicause the importaunce of 
this com maun dement, ought to growe of the sounde, I shall 
tell you what soundes the antiquitie used. Of the Lacede- 
Thesoundes m on ians, accord yng as Tucidido affirmeth, in their armies 
oftheinstru- ,e„ used Flutes : for that thei judged, that this armonie, 
musicke" th t "^^ moste mete to make their armie to precede with gravetie, 
the autiquitie ^^^ '"^^^ f""^ ■ ^^^ Carthaginens beyng moved by this verie 
used in their same reason, in the first assaulte, used the violone, Aliatte 
armies. kyng of the Lidians, used in the warre the violone, and the 

Flutes: but Alexander Magnus, and the Romaines, used 
homes, and Trum|>ettes, as thei, that thought by vertue of 
soche inst rumen tes, to bee able to incourage more the 
mvndes of Souldiours, and make theim to faight the more 
lustely : hut as we have in armyng the armie, taken of the 
Greke maner, and of the Romaine, so in distributj-ng 
the soundes, we will keepe the customes of the one, and 
of the other nacion : therefore, nere the generall capitain, I 
would make the Trompettes to stand, as a sounde not 
onely apt to inflame the armie, but apte to bee heard in all 
the whole tumoult more, then any other sounde : all the 
other soundes, whiche should bee aboute the Conestabtes^and 
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the heddee of maine battailes I would, that thd should bee 
snuiUe Drummeti, and Flutes, sounded not aa thei suunde 
theim now, but as tliei use to sounde theim at fcastes. The 
CKpitaine then with the Trompet, §hould shewe when thei 
must standestill, and go forwaixl, or tourne backward, when 
the ortlUerie must slioote, when the ex traord inane V'eliti 
muit move, and with the varietie or distinccion of aochc 
mmiimIo, to shewe unto the artnie all those mocJons, whiche 
geo w Jly maic bee shewed, the whiche Trompettes, should 
Mc after followed of the Drummes, and in this exercise, 
bicause it importeth moche, it behoveth niuchc to exercise 
the artnie. Concemyng the horsemen, there would be used 
likewiic Tromijcttcs, but of a lesse sounde, and of a diver* 
vok« from those of the Capitaine. This is as moche as is 
comt into my rcmembraunce.aboute the order of the annie, 
«t)d of the exercise of thesame. 

Ijuitii. 1 praie you let it not be grevous unto you to 
dertare unto me an other thyng, that is, for what rause you 
made the light horsmen, and the extraordinarie Veliti, to 
gov with erica, rumours, and fune. when thei gave the 
tAnrgt? And after in theineounterineof tJiereit of tharmie, 
jou shewed, tluit the thing folowed with a moste greate 
•dlniee? And for that 1 understande not the occasion 
of this Tsrietiv. I would desire that you would declare 
H unto tnc. 

FABmmo. The opinion of auncient capitaineii, hath been 
divcn about the curamyng to handes, whether thei ought 
with rumour to go a |>ace, or with acilence to go fairr and 
«aftely: this lute waie, serveth to kepe the order more 
sure, and to understande better the conimaundemtntes of the 
Capitaine : the firste, serveth to incourage more the mindes 
of men : and for that I beleve, that respecte ought to bee 
had to the one, and to the other of these twoo thvnges, 
I OMule the one goc with rumour, and thother » ith scilencc : 
Dor me thinlces not in any wise, that the continuall rumour* 
bee to purpose : bicause ttiei lette the commaunilementr.i, thi- 
whidte is a tbvng moste pemiciouB : nor it standeth not with 
I, that tlie Horaaioes used, except at the lirate awMulte 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

THE to make rumour : for that in their histories, is seen many 
THIRDS tymes to have happened, that through the wordes^and com- 
BOOKE fortinges of the capitain the souldiours that nume awaie, were 
made to stande to it, and in sundrie wise by his com- 
inaundemen^, to have varied the orders, the whiche 
should not have followed, if the rumoures had 
been louder then his voyoe. 
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njENG that under my governement, a field 
hath been wonne so honourably, I suppose 
that it it! good, that I tempt nut fortune 
any more, knowyng how variable, and 
unstable she is: and therefore, I desire 
to give up my govprncmeiit. and that 
Zanohi do execute now this office of 
demautidyng, mindyng to followe the 
a, whidie cuncemeth the youngeste: and I knowe he 
will not refuse this honoure, or as we would saie. this 
labour, as well for to doe me pleasure, as also for beyng 
itaturally of more stomach than I r nor it shall not make 
hjm afraied, to have to enter into these travailes, where he 
roak bee ai well overcome, as able to conquere. 

Zasxibl I am readie to do witat soever shall please vou to 
appoiDcte me, although that I desire mure willingly to Ware: 
for as moche as hetherto, your questions have satisfied me 
more, then those should have pleased me, whichc in harken- 
yag to your reaMutyng, hath chaunced to eomc into my 
KiDcaibrminct. But sir, I beleve that it is good, that you 
Imc do trnw* uid that you have paciencc, if with these our 
CncnKiatca we trouble you. 

pABitcto. You t\of me rather pleasure, for that this 
rariacion of demaunder*, maketh me to knowe the sundrie 
witte*, and randrrir appetites of yours: But remaineth 
there any thyng. whiche seemetb unto you good, to bee 
Joyntd to the matter, that alreadie hath l)een reasoned of? 
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THE Zanobi. Twoo thmges I desire, before you p&sse to kq 

FOWERTH other parte : the one is, to have you to shewe, if in orderyng 

BOOKE armies, there needeth to bee used any other facion : the 

other, nhat respectes a capitoine ought to hare, before 

he coniJucte his men to the faight, and in thesame any 

accidente risyng or growyng, what reamedie niaie be had. 

Fabkicio. I will inforce my self to satisiie you, I will not 
answere now distinctly to your questions i for that whileste 
I shall aunswere to one, many tymes it trill come to passe, 
that I niuste aunswere to an other. I have tolde you, bow I 
have shewed you a facion of an armie, to the iut«nt, that 
accordyng to thesame, there maie bee given all those 
facion»i, that the enemie, and the situacion requireth : For 
as moche as in this case, botbe accordyng to the power 
thereof, and accordyng to the enemie, it proceadetb : but 
note this, that there is not a more perilfous facion, then 
to deffende moche the front of thaimie, if then thou have 
not a most puisant. and maste great hoste : otherwise, thou 
oughtest to make it rather grosse, and of smalt largenesse, 
then of moche largenes and thin : for when thou hast fewe 
men in comparison to thenemie, thou oughtest to seke other 
remedies, as is to ordain thine army in soche a place, wher 
thou maiest be fortelied, either through rivers, or by meanes 
of fennes, after soch sort, that thou canst not bee compasied 
aboute, or to inclose thy self on the 6anckes with dicbes, aa 
Cesar did in Fraunce, You have to take in this caoe, this 
general! rule, to inlarge your self, or to draw in your self 
ral with the front, according to your nomber, and thesame 
of the enemie. For thenemies being of lesse nomber, thoD 
oughtest to seke large places, havyng in especially thy men 
well instructed : to the intent thou maiest. not onely com- 
passe aboute the enemie, but to deffende thy orders: for 
that in places rough and dif!iculte. beyng not able to 
prevaile of thy orders, thou commeste not to have any 
advauntage, hereby grewe, that the Romaines almoste 
alwaies, sought the open fieldes, and advoided the straightes. 
To the contrarie, as I have said, thou oughtest to doe, if 
thou hast fewe menne, or ill instructed : for thai then thou 
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ooghtcste to seeke places, either where the little nomber 
luaii; be taved, and wliere the tmall experience dooe not 
iiurte thee : Thou ougfatest also to chuse the higher 
grounde, to be able more eosely to infest them : not- 
wtthatandyng, this advertisment ought to be bad, not to 
ord«ine thy armie, where the enemie maie tpie what thou 
doeit, and in place nere to the rootes of the same, where the 
•ncmies nrmie maie come: For that in thin citse, havyng 
nipecte unto the artillerie, the higher place shall gette thee 
diaadvauntage : Bicause that alwaics and comtnodiously, 
thuu mightest of the enemies artillerie bee hurte, without 
beyng able to make any remedy, and thou couldest not 
coounodiously hurte thesame, beyng hindered by thine 
ownc men. Also, he that prepareth an armie to faight a 
battaile, ought to have respecte, bothe to the Sunne, and to 
the Winde, that the one and the other, doe not hurte the 
fniDtc, for that the one and the other, will let thee the 
light, the one with the beHmes, and the other with the 
du«te : and moreover, the Winde hindereth the weapons, 
whiche arc Ktnikcn at the enemie, and niaketh their blowes 
norr feable: and concerning the Sunne, it sufEceth not to 
have anv, that at the firste it shine not in the face, but it 
ta m^uisite to cuntider, that increaayng the daie, it hurte 
thre not : and for this, it should bee requsitc in order- 
yng the men, to have it all on the backc, to the entente tt 
abould have to paaae moche tyme, to come to lye on the 
fninte. Tht» waie was observed of Aniball at Canne, and 
of Mario against the Cimbrians. If thou happen to be 
moche infrriour of hones, ordaine thine armie emongeste 
Vine*, and trees, and like impedimentes, as in our time the 
Spwiiardes did, when thei overthrewe the Frenchmennt- at 
dnanuola. And it hath been seen many times, with all 
one Souldioun, variyng onely the order, and the place, that 
thei hsve become of losers victorers : as it happened ti 
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THE Eiiphantes, thei were able to overcome the Romainet. It 
FOWBKTH seines uato me, accordjng to the auncieat insamples, Uiat 
BOOKE almoste all the escellente Capitaines, when thei have 
knoweD, that the enemie hath made strong one side of his 
battaile, thei have not set against it, the moste strongest 
parte, but the moste weakest, and thother moste strongest, 
thei have set against the most weakest : after in the begin- 
ning the faighte, thei have commaunded to their strongest 
parte, that onely thei sustaine the enemie, and not to 
preace upon hyni, and to the weaker, that thei suffer them 
selves to be overcome, and to retire into the hindermoste 
bandes of the armie. This hreadeth twoo greate disorders 
to the enemie : the tirste, that he findeth his strongest 
parte compassed about, the second is, that semyng unto 
him to have the victorie, seldouie tvmes it happeneth, that 
thei disorder not theim selves, whereof groweth his sodaln 
A polide ill losse. Cornelius Scipio beyng in Spain, againste Asdruball 
of m^n and* of Carthage, and understanding how to Asdruball it was 
pitchvuKur knowen, that he in the orderyng the armie, placed his 
a fielde. Legions in the middest, the whiche was the strongest parte 

of his armie, and for this how Asdruball with like order 
ought to procede : after when he came to faighte the 
battaile, he chaunged order, and put his Legions on the 
homes of the armie. and in the middest, placed all his 
weakeste men; then commyng to the handes, in a sodain 
those men placed in the middeste, he made to marche softlr, 
and the homes of the armie, with celeritie to make forward*, 
so that onely the homes of bothe the armies fought, and 
the bandes in the middest, through beyng distaunt the one 
from the other, joyued not together, and thus the strongest 
parte of Scipio, came to faight with the weakest of Asdru- 
ball, and overcame hym. The whiche waie was then pro- 
fitable, but now havyng respect to the artillerie, it cannot be 
used : bicausc the same space, whiche should remain in the 
middest, betwene tlie one armie and the other, should give 
tyme to thesame to shoote : The whiche is nwste pernicious, 
as above is saied : Therefore it is requisite to laie this waie 
aside, and to use, as a little afore we saied, makyng all the 
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ortnie to incounter, and the weakest parte to give place. 
When a capitaine perceiveth, thut he hath a greater arniie 
then his cnemie, mindyiig to compasse hyin aDoute, before 
be be aware, let hytn ordaine bis frotite equal), to thesanie 
of hi* advpruries, after, so soue as the faight is begun, let 
hvm make the fronte by a little and little to retire, and the 
6Mck« to defiende, and alwaies it shall happen, that the 
enrmie shal find hyiDself, before he be aware compassed 
kbout. When a capitain will faight, as it wer sure not to 
br broken, let hym ordaine his armie in place, where he 
h*th refuge nere, and safe, either betwene Fennes, or betwene 
hillo^ or by some strong citee : for that in this case, he 
cannot bee followed of theenemie, where the enemie niaie 
be pursued of him : this poincte was used of Aniball, »ben 
fortune began to become his adversarie, and that he doubted 
of the valiauntnesse of Marcus Marccllu. Some to trouble 
tbe orders of the enemie, have commaunded those that were 
light armed, tu begin the faight, <ind that beyiig begunne, 
to retire betwene the orders: and when the armies were 
afUr buckled together, and that the fronte of either of them 
wcr* occupied in fnightyng, thei have made thrim to issue 
out by tne flanckes of the hattaile, and thesame have 
troubwd and broken. If any perceive hymself to bee 
inferiour of horse, he mate besides the waies that are alredie 
shewed, place behinde bis horsemen a twttaile of Pikes, and 
fn fftightyng take order, that thei give waie to the Pikes, 
and he thjul remain alwaies superiour. Many have accus- 
tomed to use certain fotemenne lighte armed, to faighte 
ctDong horsemen, tbe whiche hath been to the chivalric 
■norte greate helpe. Of all those, which have prepared 
anniea to the field, be mo«te praixed Aniball and Scipio, 
when thei fought in Africk : and for thnt Aniball had hi* 
anaie nude of Carthnginers, and of straungers of diTcn 
Bftdana, be placed in the first fronle thereof \xxx. Ele- 
phantn, after he placed the straungers. behinde whom he 
•ette his Cartliwincrs, in the hindrrmoate place, he putte 
the Italians, in whom he tnisted little: the whiche thing 
be ordained so, for that the straungers havvng before 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

THE theim the enemie, and bebinde beyng iDclosed of his ii 
FOWERTH could not Hie : so that being constrained to faight thea 
BOOKE should overcome, or wearie the Romaines, supposyng after 
with his freshe and vaiiaunte men, to be then able easely 
to overcome the Komaines, beeyng wearied. Against this 
order. Scipio set the Astati, the Prencipi, and the Triarii, 
in the accustomed maner, to bee able to receive the ooe tbe 
other, and to rescue tbe one the other : he made the fronte 
of the armie, full of voide spaces, and bicause it should not 
be perceived but rather should seme united, he filled them 
ful of veliti, to whom he com maun ded, that so sone as the 
Etiphantes came, thei should avoide, and by the ordinarie 
spaces, should enter betwene the Legins, and leave open 
the waie to the F.lipbauntes, and so it came to passe, that 
it made vaine the violence of theim, so that commyng to 
handes, he was supenour. 

Zanobi. You have made me to remember, in alledging 
me this battaile, how Scipio in faighting, made not the 
Astati to retire into thorders of the Prencipi, but he 
devided theim, and made theim to retire in the homes of 
the armie, to thintent thei might give place to the Prencipi, 
when he would force forwarde : therfore I would you should 
tell me. what occasion moved hym, not to observe the 
accustomed order. 

Fabkitio. I will tell you. Aniball had putte all the 
strengthe of his armie, in the seconde banae: wherefore 
Scipio for to set againste thesame like strengthe, gathered 
the Prencipi and the Triarii together: So that the dis- 
taunces of the Prencipi, beyng occupied of the Triarii. 
there was no place to bee able to receive the Astati : and 
therefore he made the Astati to devide, and to go in the 
homes of the armie, and he drewe them not betwene the 
Prencipi. But note, that this waie of openyng the first 
bande, for to give place to the seconde, cannot bee used, 
but when a man is superiour to his enemie : for that then 
there is commoditie to bee able to dooe it, as Scipio was 
able : but beyng under, and repulced, it cannot be doeai, 
but with thy manifest ruine; and therefore it Is convenient 
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to b»vc behiiide, orderi that maie receive thee, hut let 
Bf tourne to our rt-aaoiiyng. The auncicnt Asiaticana, 
anongnt other thyngcs devised of them to hurt the enemieit. 
med cuTca. The whiche had on the sidea certaine hookes, 
•o that not onely thei served to open with their violence 
the bandcs, but also to kill with the hookes the adversaries : 
uaiost the violence of those, in thre maners thei provided, 
dtlier thei sustained theim with the thickenesse of the raies , 
or tbej received theim hctwenc the bnndes, as the Kliphantes 
were received, or els thei made with arte some strong 
reatstence: As Silla a Komaine made againste Arehelaun, 
whom had many of these cartes, whtche thei called hooked, 
who for to BUstaine theim, drave many stakes into the 
ffrounde, b<.-hinde his lirst handes of men, whereby the cartes 
be^ng stopped, lost their violence. Aiid the newc maner 
that ^ilta used against hym Jn orderyng the armie, is to 
bee ooted : for thnt he put the Veliti, and the hortM.-, 
behinde, and all the heavie nrnicd afore, leavyng maity 
ilistaunces to be able to seiide before tho<:c bchinae, when 
neccasitc required : whereby the fight beyng begun, with 
tbe beipe of the horsemen, to the whiehe he gave the waie, 
h« gat the victorie. To intcnde to trouble in the faight 
the enemies armie, it is conveniente to make aome thyng to 
growe, that male make theim afraied, either with showyng 
of orwc heipe that commeth, or with showyng thyngcs, 
whiche maie represente a terrour unto theim : after sochc 
■orte, that the enemies Itegiled of that sight, maie be nfraied, 
ttfld Wing made afraied, tliei maie ea^ty bee overcome : the 
whidir waiea Minutio Kufo tiscii, and Accilio Glnbrione 
CoOMlIU of Home. Coins Sulpitius also set a grrate many 
of aackea upon Mules, luxl other heastes unproli table for the 
warre, but in suche wise ordained, that thei semed mrn of 
annea, and he mmmaundcd, that thei should anpere u{x)n 
a hill, while he were a faightyng with the !■ renchcmcn, 
wbmfav grcwe his victorie. The vene same did Marius, 
wbrn be ^ughta against the Duchemen. Then the fained 
■iiillii Bvailyng moche, whitest the faight eontinueth, it 
i§ eoavcniente, that the very auaultea in deede, dooe heIpe 
8 1S7 
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mocbc : inespecially if at unwares in the middest of the 
faigbt, the enemie might bee assaulted behinde, or on the 
side: the whiche hardely maie be doen, if the countrie 
heipe thee not : for that when it is open, parte of thy men 
caanot bee hid, as is mete to bee doen in like enterprises : 
but in woddie or hille places, and for this apt for ambussbes, 
parte of thy men maie be well hidden, to be able in a 
sodain, and contrary to thenemies opinion to asaaut him, 
whiche thyng alwaies shall be occasion to give thee the 
victorie. It hath been sometyme of greate importaunce, 
whitest the faighte continueth, to sowe voices, whiche doe 
pronounce the capitaine of thenemies to be dedde, or to 
have overcome on the other side of the armie : the whiche 
many times to them that have used it, hath given the 
victorie. The chivalrie of the enemies maie bee easely 

e troubled, either with sightes, or with rumours, not used : as 
Creso did, whom put Camelles againste the horses of the 
adversaries, and Pirrus sette againste the Romaine horsemen 
Eliphantes, the sighte of whiche troubled and disordered 
them. In our time, the Turke discomfited the Sophi in 
Persia, and the Soldane in Surria with no other, then with 
the noise of Hark abuses, the whiche in soche wise, with 
their straunge rumours, disturbed the horses of those, that 
the Turke mighte easely overcome them : The Spaniardes 
to overcome the armie of Amilcare. put in the firste fronte 

' Cartes full of towe drawen of oxen, and comming to faaudes, 
thei kindeled fire to thesame, wherfore the oxen to flie 
from the fire, thrust into the armie of Amilcar, and opened 

e it- Thei are wonte (as we have saied) to begile the enemie 

" in the faight, drawyng him into their ambusshes, where the 
Countrie is commodious for the same purpose, but where 
it were open and large, many have used to make diches, 
and after have covered them lightly "ith bowes and yearih, 
and lefte certain spaces whole, to be able betwene those 
to retire : after, so sone as the faight hath been begunne, 
retiryng by those, and the enemie folowing them, bath 
fallen in the pittes. If in the faight there happen the«, 
any accident that maie fcare thy souldiours, it is a rooGte 
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pruilvnte thvnf;, to knowe how to dcsemble it, and to wr- THE 
»crt it to gtxMl. AS Tullo Hoslilio did, and Lucius SUla: POWK«Tn 
whom »e_vng while thei fought, how a parte of his men FMXtKK 
wcr gone to the enemies side, and how tliesame thing had A oolirie of 
»eri« moche made afraied his men, he made straighte waie "'""jlo HmUHo 
throughout all the armie to be understoode. how all thing "||, i"*j^ 
proccJed, accordvtig to his order: the whiche not onely ieni* I'yiig^f 
did not trouble the armie, but it increased in them so moche a miMrliaunrc 
•faMsack, that he remained victorious. It happened also to 
SUIa, that havyng sente certaine souldiours to doe some 
btninose, and thei beyng slain he saied, to the intent his 
ftmie should not be made afraied thereby, tJiat he had with 
Cfmfte sent theini into the handes of the enemies, for that 
he had found them nothyng faithfulL Sertorius faightyng Sert«riii> >!»• 
a battaile in Spaine, nIuc one, whom signified unto hyni the m man for 
dcttth of one of his capitaines, for feare that telhng ttie very tellinit him of 
MRic to other, he should make theim afraied. it is a moste on^^"|J^*' 
difficult tfaynf;, an armie beyng now moved to flie, to »taic cnpiuin** 
it, and make it to faight. And you have to make tliis 
distiDcdon : either that it is all moved, and then to be 
inponible to tourne it, or there is moved a parte thereof, 
MM then there is some remedie. Many Komain capitaines, 
with making afore those whiche fled, have caused them to FloweMrtaiue 
■taie, making them ashamed of running awaie, as Lucius cnpuineshsTe 
Silla did, whpre alredy [wrte of his LegiiinH bcyng toumed *ri^*|I',i, 
to Bight, driven awaie by the men of Mithridntes, he made j,^,', mnnJn* 
afore Uiem with a swearde in his hande criyng: if any aske awBic 
Toll, where you left your capitaine, sale, we have left hyra in 
boccia. where he faighteth. Attillius a consull set agaioite Auillim eon- 
thow thst ran awaie, them that ranne not awaie, and made J^"'"(;||j'''* 
thetn to underatande. that if thei would not tourne, thei ^,i„ ij 
«hould be «laine of their frendes. and of their enemies, tuunie •italn 
Pliilin of Macrtlonia understanding how his men feared the and tu faigkL 
Sdthian SoulJiours. placed bchinde hi* armie, certnine of his l|«* i'hillp 
di<Mt« trustie horsemen, and gave cnmmitsion to theim, that J'"* "' H***" 
thei should kill whom so ever fledde : wherfori'. hin men i,;^ ,^en ' 
mindyne rather to die fnightyng. then flivng. overrnme. iirtai»il to 
Mtanf Ronuunei, not so moche to staie n flight, as for to run iiwue. 
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give occasion to their men, to make greater force, have 
whileste thei have foughte, taken an Ansigne out of their 
owne mennes handes, and throwen it emongeste the enemies, 
and appoincted rewardes to hym that could get it again. I 
doe not beleve that it is out of purpose, to joyne to this 
reasonvng those thynges, whiche chaunce after the faigbt, in 
especially beyng brief thinges, and not to be left behinde, 
and to this reasonyng conformable inough. Therefore I 
saie, how the fielde is loste, or els vonne : when it is wonne, 
the vietorie ought with all ccleritie to be folowed, and in 
this case to imitate Cesar, and not Aniball, whom staiyng 
after that he had discomfited the Romaines at Canne, loste 
the Empire of Rome : The other never rested after the 
vietorie, but folowed the enemie beyng broken, with greater 
violence and furie, then when he assalted hym whole: but 
when a capitaine dooeth leese, he ought to see, if of the 
losae there maiegrowe any utiiite unto hym, inespecially if 
there remain any residue of tharmie. The commoditie 
maie growe of the small advertisment of the enemie, whom 
moste often times after the vietorie, becometh negligent, 
and giveth thee occasion to oppresse hym, as Marcius a 
Romaine oppressed the armie of the Carthaginers, whom 
having slain the twoo Scipions, and broken their armie, not 
estemyng thesame remnaunt of menne, whiche with Marcius 
remained a live, were of hvm assaulted and overthroweo : 
for that it is seen, that there is no thing so moche to bee 
brought to passe, as thesame, whiche the enemie thinketb, 
that thou canst not attempte : bieause for the moste parte, 
men bee hurte moste. where thei doubt leaste: therefore a 
capitain ought when he cannot doe this, to devise at least 
with diligence, that the losse bee lesse hurtfiiU, to dooe 
this, it is necessarie for thee to use meanes, that the 
maie not easely folowe thee, or to give him occasion to 
make delaie: in the first case, some after thei have been 
sure to lese, have taken order with their heddes, that in 
divers partes, and by divers waies thei should flie, havyng 
appoincted wher thei should after assemble together: the 
which made, that thenemie (fearing to devide the armie) 
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wae (auk to let go SAte either all, or the greatest ])art of 
them. In the Beconde case, nmn^ have cast before the 
enemie, their dearest thinges, to the cntent that lie tariyng 
about the spoilc, might give theni more laisure to Hie. 
I'itua Dimius used no small policie to hide the lossc, vrhiche 
he hod received in the faight, for asmoche as having fought 
until) night, with great losse of his metine, he made in the 
night to be buried, the greatest part of them, wherefore in 
the momyng. the enemies seyng so many siaine of theirs, 
aad so fewe of the Komaincs, belevyng that thei had the 
disavauntage, ran awaie. I trust I have thus confusedly, as 
I saied, satisfied in good part your demaunde : in dede 
■bout the facions of the armies, there rcsteth me to tell 
jou, how some tymc, by some Capitaines, it hath been used 
to make thcim with the fronte, hlce unto a wedge, judgyng 
to bee able by soche nieane, more easely to open the enemies 
amie. Against this facion, thei have used to make a 
racion like unto a paire of sheres, to he able betwcne the- 
■amc voidc place, to receive that wedge, and to compasse it 
•iMut, and to faight with it on every side : whereupon I 
will that you take this general! rule, that the greatest 
rrmedie tliat is used againste a devise of the enemic, is to 
dooe willingly thesame, whtche he hath devised that thou 
ahalt dooc perforce : bicauie that doyng it witlinglv. thou 
doett it with order, and with thy advauntage, and tis dis- 
■dTRuntage, if thou shouUlext doe it beyng inforecd, it 
should be thy undoyng: For the provyng whereof, I care 
not to reherse unto you, certain thynges alredy tulde. The 
adreraar^' maketh the wedge to open thy bandes: if thou 
gi)«e*t with them open, thou dJsorderest hym, and he dis- 
orderrth not thee. Aniball net the Elephantej' in the fronte 
of his armie, to open with theim the annli- of Scipio. 
Scipio went with it open, and it was the occa»ion of hi» 
rictork, and of the ruine of hym. Asdruliall plared hts 
•troaoMt men in the middeit of the froute of hi* armie, to 
ovcrtnrowe Scipio* menne: Scipio commaundixl, that by 
them selvn tbei should retire and he broke theim : So that 
Kk» deriMai when thei are fureMcen, l>ce the causes of the 
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victorie of him, against whom thei be prepared. There 
remaineth me also, if I remember my self well, to tell ^u 
what respectes a Capitaice ought to have, before he l^ide 
his men to faight: upon whiche I have to tell you lirste, 
how a capitaine ouglit never to faight a battaile. except he 
have advauntage, or be constrained. The vantage groweth 
of the situacion, of the order, of havvng more, or better 
menne: the necessitie groweth when thou seest how that 
not faiglityng, thou muste in any wise lese, as should bee for 
lackyng of money, and for this, thy arrnie to bee ready all 
maner of waies to resolve, where famishemente is ready to 
assaulte thee, where the enemie looketh to bee ingrosed 
with newe men : in these cases, thou oughtest alwaies to 
faight, although with thy disadvauntage : for that it is moche 
better to attcmpte fortune, where she maie favour thee, 
then not attemptyng, to see thy certaine mine : and it is as 
grevous a fautte in this case, in a capitain not to faight, as 
to have had occasion to overcome, and not to have either 
koowen it through ignoraunce, or lefte it through vilenesse. 
The advauntages some tymes the enemie giveth thee, and 
some tymes thy prudence : Many in passyng Rivers have 
been broken of their enemie, that hath been aware thereof, 
whom hath taried, till the one hatfe hath been of the one 
side, and the otlier halfe on the other, and then hath 
assaulted them : as Cesar did to the Suizzers, where he 
destroied the fowerth parte of theim, through beyng halfe 
over a river. Some tyme thy enemie is founde wearie, for 
havvng folowed thee to undescritely, so that findjiig thy self 
freshe and lustie, thou ouf^htest not to let passe soche an 
occasion: besides this, if the enemie offer unto thee in the 
momyng betymes to faight. thou maiest a good while 
deferre to issue out of thy lodgyng, and when he hath 
stoode long in armour, and that he hath loste that same 
firste heate, with the whiche he came, thou maiest then 
faight with him. This waie Scipio and Metellus used in 
Spaine: the one against Asdruhall, the other against 
SertoriuB. If the enemie be deminished of power, either 
for havyng devided the armie, as the Scipions in Spain, or 
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for some other occasion, thou oughtestc to prove cbauticv. 
Tbe greateste parte of prudent capitaines, rather receive 
the violence of the enemies, then go with violence to assalte 
tbem : for that the furie is easely witbstoode of sure and 
■teddie mennc, and the furie beyng sustained, converteth 
lightly into vilenesse : Thus Fahius did againstc the San- 
nttiii. and against the Galles, and was victorious and his 
felowe DeciuB remained slain. Some fearing the power of 
their enemies, have begun the faight a little before night, 
to tlw intent that their men chaunsyng to bee overcome, 
■Mit then by the heipe of the darkenesse thereof, save 
. UhHB selve!). Some havyng knnwen, how the enemies armie 
htJBg taken of certaine supenticion, not to faight in soche 
• tyme, haw chosen tbesame tyme to faighte, and over- 
cone: The whiche Cesar ob«erved in Fraunce, againste 
Atiouutii«, and Vespasian in Surrie, againxte the Jewes. 
The f^reatest and moste importaunte advcrtismente, that a 
capitaine ought to have, is to have aboute hvm faithfuil 
tnmne, that are wise and mustc expert in the wnrrc, with 
whom he must continually consulte and reason of his mi-n, 
and of those of the enemies, whiche is the greatt-r nomtfrr, 
whiche is beste armed, or beste on horsebacke, or best exer- 
cined, whiche be movte npte to suffer necessitie, in whom be 
trusteth most*-, eitlier in the footemen, or in the horsemen : 
aftrr tbei ouglit to consider the place where thei Ix-, and 
whether it be more to the purpose for thenemie, then for 
htm: which of theim hath victualles moste commodious: 
whether it be good to deferre the battaile, or to faight it : 
what good might We given livm. nr tnkt-n awaic by tyme : 
for that many tymes, -louUliours Huyng the ivnrrc to be 
ddaied, are grevcd, and beyng wearie, in the pain and in 
the tediousneue tberof, wil forsake thee. It importelh 
above all thyng. to knowe the canitain of the eneni>r!i. and 
whom be hath aboute hym, whetner he berashe,arpolitike, 
whether he be fearfull, or bardie : to see how thou maieat 
triMte upon the aidyng soutdiouT^. And above all thyng 
thou Dimtteit to take bede, not to conducte the araiie to 
AtMit when it feareth, or when in any wise it mistruitetb 
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of the victorie : for that the greatest signe to lose, is wbea 

[ thei beleve Dot to be able to winne: aod therfore in this 
case, thou oughtest to avoide the faightyug of the fielde, 
either with doyug as Fabius Maximus, whom incampyng in 

" strong places, gave do courage to Aiiibatl, to goe to fiiide 
hj'ui, or when thou shouldest thiake, that the CDemie also 
in strong places, would come to tiude thee, to departe out 

^ of the fielde, and to devide the mesne into thy tounes, to 
thentent that tediousnesse of winnyog them, maie wearie 
h,m. 

Zanobi. Cannot the faightyng of the battaile be other- 
wise avoided, then in devid^-ng the armie in sunderie piartes, 
and placyng the men in tounes P 

Fabkitio. I beleve that ones alreadie, with some of you I 
have reasoned, how tliat he, that is in the field, cannot 
avoide to faight the battaile, when he hath an eneinie, 
which will faight with hym in any wise, and he hath not, 
but one remedie, and that is, to place him self with his 
armie distant fiftie miles at leaste, from his adversarie, 
to be able betymes to avoide him, when he should go to 
tinde hym. For Fabius Maximus never avoided to Faight 
the battaile with Aniball, but he would have it with his 
advauntage : and Aniball did not presume to bee able to 
overcome hym, goyng to finde hym in the places where he 
incamped: where if he had presupposed, to have been able 
to have overcome, it had been conveniente for Fabius, to 
have fought the battaile with hym, or to have avoided. 

f Philip Kyng of Macedonia, thesame that was father to 
Perse, commyiig to warre with the Romaines, pitched his 

^ campe upon a verie high hill, to the entent not to faight 
with theim: but the Itomaines wente to find hym on the- 

j same hill, and disco m failed hym. Cingentorige capitain of 

[ the Frenche menne, for that he would not faight the field 
with Cesar, whom contrarie to his opinion, had passed a 
river, got awaie many miles with his men. The Veneciaiu 
in our tyme, if thei would not have come to have fought 
with the Frenche kyng, thei ought not to have taried till 
the Frenche armie, had passed the River Addus, but to have 
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gotten from them as CingcntoHgc, where thei bavyng 
taried, knewe not how to take ia the passyai; of the meo, 
the occaaioa to faight the battaile, nor to avoide it: For 
that the Frcnchc mca bcyng nere unto them, as the Venc- 
OAIM went out of their Campe, assaulted theim, and dis- 
comfited theim : ao it is, that toe battaile cannot bee avoided, 
when the cneniic in any wise will faight, nor let no man 
alledge Fabius, for tJiat so moche in thesamc case, he did 
ttie the daie of battaile, as Aniball. tt Iiajipeneth many 
t3nDea, that thy souldiours be willyng to faigot, and thou 
knowestc by the nomber, and by tht situacion, or for some 
other occasion to have disadvauntagc, and desirest tu niakt.- 
tbem chaunge from this desire: it happeneth aho, tliat 
neceuitie, or occasion, constraincth thcc to faight, and that 
thy souldiours arc evill to be trusted, and timally dinpoM-d 
to faight: where it is neccssaric in thonc case, to make 
tbetn afraied, and in the other to incourage theim : hi the 
finte cajc, when perswaciona auHiseth not, there is no better 
vue, then to give in uraic, a part of them unto thcnemie, 
to thintent those that have, and those that have not fought, 
'i* beleve thee: and it may very wel be doen with art, 
which to Fabiu« Maximus hapned by chaunce. 
Tharmie of F&bius (as you knowe) desired to faight with 
Aniballi amiie : the very MUne desire had tht master of his 
honea : to Fabius it semed not good, to attempte the faight : 
ao that through soche contrary opinions, be was fain to 
devide the armie : Fabius kept nis men in Uit' campe, the 
other fought, and commyng into great peril!, had been over- 
thmwen, if Fabius had not rescued nim: by the whiche 
insample the maister of the horse, together with all the 
arnue, knewe how it waa a wise waie to obeic Fabius. ('on- 
oemyng to incourage theim to faight, it should be well 
doen, to make them to disdain the enemies, shewyng how 
tbei nteake slaunderous woordes of them, to declare to have 
intelbgeocr with them, and to have corrupted part of them, 
to incampe in place, where thci iiiaie see the enemies, and 
make some light skinnishc with them, for that the thyng 
that ii dailie seen, with more facilitie is despised : to abewe 
T lU 
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theim to bee UDworthie, and with ao oraciuD for the pur- 
pose, to reprehende them of their cowardnesse, and for to 
make them ashamed, to tell theim that you will faight 
alone, when thei will not beare you companie. And you 
ought above all thyng to have this advertismeute, mindyng 
to make the Souldiour obstinate to faight, not to permitte, 
that thei maie send home any of their substaunce, or to lesve 
it in any place, till the warre bee ended, that thei maie 
understande, that although fliyng save their life, yet it 
saveth not theim their goodes, the love whereof, is wonte 
no lease then thesame, to make men obstinate in defence. 

Zasobi. You have tolde, how the souldiours maie be 
tourned to faight, with speakyng to theim : doe you meane 
by this, that all the armie must bee spoken unto, or to the 
heddes thereof? 

Fabbicio. To perswade, or to diswadc a thyng unto fewe, 
is verie easie, for that if woordes suffise not. you maie then 
use aucthoritie and force : but the difficultic is, to Femove 
from a multitude an evill opinion, and that whiche is con- 
trary either to the common proiite. or to thy opinion, where 
cannot be used but woordes, the whiche is meete that thei 
be heard of every man, mindyng to perswade tbein alL 
Wherfore, it was requisite that tlie escellente Capitaines 
were oratours: for that without knowyng how to speake 
to al the army, with difficultie maie be wrought any good 
thing : the whiche altogether in this our tyme is l&ied aside. 
Kede the life of Alexander Magnus, and you shall see how 
many tymes it was necessarie for hym to pei^wade, and to 
speake pubHkly to his armie: otherwise he should never 
have brought theim, beyng become riche, and tiill of 
spoile, through the descrt^s of Arabia, and into India with 
so moche his disease, and trouble: fur that infinite tymes 
there growe thynges, wherby an armie ruinateth, when the 
capitain either knoweth not, or useth not to speake unto 
thesame, for that this speakyng taketh awaie feare, in- 
courageth the mindes, increaseth the obstinatenes to fai^t, 
discovereth the deceiptes, promiseth rewardes, sheweth the 
perilles. and the waie to avoide theim, reprehendeth, praieth, 
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thmtenetli, filleth full of hope, praise, shame, nnd doeth 
all thoie thynfi^s, by the whiche the humaine pAssions arc 
extincte, or kendlea : wherefore, that prince, or common 
wrale, whiche should appoJDcte to make a newe power, 
mnd c&use reputation to their armie, ought to acrustome 
the Souldioun thereof, to heare the capitain to speake, 
and the capitain to know how to speake unto them. In 
kcpjng despoted the souldiours in old tyme, to faight for 
their eountne, the religion availed moche, and the othes 
whiche thei gave them, when thei led theim to varfarc : 
for as mocho as in al their faultes, thei threatned them not 
onely with those puninhementes, whiche might be feared of 
men, but with those whiche of God might be looked for : 
the whicbe thyng mingled with the other Religious manem, 
nuulc manv tymes eaiie to the aunnent capitaines all cnter- 
priwa, and will doc alwaies, where religion shall be feared, 
and oltaerved. Sertorius prevailed, by declaryng that he 
spake with a St'igge, the whiche in Gfwdes parte, promised 
bvm the vietorie. ^illa saied, he spoke with an Image. 
w\)iAt he had taken out of the Temple of Apollo. Many 
iutvc toltle how God hath apprred unto them in their slepc, 
whom hath admonished them to faight. In our fathers 
tttne, Charles the seventh kyng of Fraunre, in thi 
whiche he made affain.ite the Englishemen, saied, he roun- 
muIh! with a maiae, sent from (lOtl, who was called every 
where the Damoscll of Fraunce, the which was occacion of 
hi* vietorie. There maie be also uxed meanes, that niaie 
m»kt thy men to esteme little the encniic, as Agmilao a 
^Mrtaine used, whom shewed to his HOiildiourx, certain 
fVniaas naked, to the intent that seyng their delicate 
mcmtierN, thei iihould not have cause to feare them. Some 
haw constrained their men to faight through necessitie. 
takynff awaie from them all hope of savvng theim selves, 
iftTyng in overcommyng. The whiche in the strongest, and 
tbe niite provision that is made, to purpose to make the 
•ouldiour obstinate to faight: whiche oltstinat en ease is in- 
cmued by the confidence, and love of the Capitaine, or of 
the countrie. Confidence is caused throurii the armour, 
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THE the order, the late yictorie, and the opinion of the Ca{M- 
FOWERTH taine. The love of the countrie, is earned of nature : that 
BOOKE of the Capitain, through vertiie, more then by any other 

benefite : the necessities maie be many, hot tliat is 
strongest, whiche constraineth thee; either to 

oTeroome, or to dye. 
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THE FIVETH BOOKE 



HAVE shewed you, how an armi, i> 
ordained to faight a (ietde with an other 
armie, which is seen pitched f^ainflt it, 
and have declared unto you, buwe the 
same is overcome, and after many cir- 
cumstauDces, 1 have likewise shewed you, 
what divers cbaunces, maie happen about 
thcHame, so that me thinkcs tyme to 
«e you now, how an armio is ordered, againste thcsamc 
' !, whicbe otherwise is not seen, but continually feared, 
tbat be asBaulte thee: this happeneth when an armic 
Bareheth through the encniies countrie, or through sus- 
pected places. Firste, you must undi-rstande, how a Romaine lluv t)i« 
nntiic, tent alwaies ordinarcly afore, certaine bandes of Romaiow 



borne, after this, came all the carriages, whiche to thesame 
apperteined, after this, came a legion, after it, the carriages 
tocmf, after that, an other legion, and next to it, their 
carriages, after whiche, came the left home, with the 
carriages thereof at their backe, and in the laste part, 
folowwl the remnaunte of the chivalric: this was in enccte iiuir th* 
the maner, with whiche ordinarily thei marched: and if it Kumuno 
happened that the armie were assaulted in the wale on the "r^'rwl ikeir 
fronte. or on the backe, thei made straight waie aU the J^^^n^J^'* 
Oftrriagca to bee drmwen, either on the right, or on the leftc b* uasultcd 
lide, Kcordyng as cbaunsed, or as thei could beste. havyng on the «■!•. 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

respecte to the situacion : and all the men together free 
from their impedimentes, made hedde an that parte, where 
the enemie came. If thei were assaulted on the flooclce, 
thei drue the carriagei towardes thesame parte that was 
safe, and of the other, thei made hedde. This waie beyng 
well and prudently governed, I have thought meete to 
imitate, lending afore the light horsemen, as exploratours 
of the CouDtrie: Then hav^-ng fower maiae battailes, I 
would make them to marche in araie, and every one with 
their carriages folowyng theim. And for that there be 
twoo sortes of carriages, that is partainyng to particulare 
souldiours, and partainyng to the publike use of all the 
Campc, I would devide the publike Carriages into fower 
partes, and to every maine battaile, I would appoinct his 
parte, deviding also the artillerie into fower partes, aod all 
the unarmed, so that every nomber of armed menne, should 
equally have their impedimentes. But bicause it happeneth 
some times, that thei marche through the countrie. not 
onelv suspected, but so dauogerous, that thou fearest every 
hower to be assaulted, thou art constrained for to go more 
sure, to chaunge the forme of marchyng, and to goe in 
soche wise prepared, that neither the countrie menne, oor 
any armie, male hurte thee, tindyng thee in any parte 
unprovided. In soche case, the aunciente capitaines were 
wont, to marche with the armie quadrante, whiche so thei 
called this forme, not for that it was altogether quadrante, 
but for that it was apte to faight of fower partes, and thei 
saied, that thei wente prepared, bothe for the waie, and for 
the faight : from whiche waie, I will not digresse, and I 
will ordaiue my twoo maine battailes, whiche I have taken 
for to make an armie of, to this effect. Mindyng therefore, 
to marche safely through the enemies Countrie, and to bee 
able to aunswere hym on every side, when at unwares the 
armie might chaunce to be assaulted, and intendyng there- 
fore, accordyng to the antiquitie, to bryng thesame into a 
square, I would devise to make a quadrant, that the rome 
therof should be of space on every part Clix. yardes, in this 
maner. First I would put the fianckes, distant the one 
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flmock from the other, Clix. yardes, and I would place live 
bftttailes for a Dancke, in a raic in length, and distant the 
one from the other, twoo yardes and a quarter: the whiche 
ahalJ occupie with their spaces, t.-ver}' hattaile occupivng 
thirtic variiea, Clix. jardes. Then betwen the heddi- and 
the tailc of these two Hauckes, I would place the other 
trnne liattailes, in every parte five, ordering them after 
aoclie sortr, that fower should joyne to the hedde of the 
right flanck, and fower to the taile of the lene flancke, 
lf«vtng bctwcne every one of them, a distance of thrc 
Tardea: one should after joyne to the hedde of the lefte 
Aaacke, and one to the tatlc of the right flancke: and for 
Uuit tbe ipacc that is betwene the one aancke and the other, 
ii Clix. yardes, and these battailes whiche are set the one 
to the side of the other by breadth, and not by length, will 
COOM to occupie with the distaunces one hundred yardes 
•nil a halfe yarde, there shall come betwene theim fower 
IwttAiles, placed in the fronte on the right flancke, and the 
onr placea in thesamc on the lefte, to reniaine a space of 
fiftie and eighte yardes and a halfe, and tbe veric same 
space will come to remaine in the battailes, placed in the 
bladcr parte : nor there shall bee no difference, saving tliat 
the one space shall come on the parte behind towardes 
the right nome, and thother shall come on the parte afore, ^ 
towardes the lefte home. In the space of the Iviii, yardes U 
tad « halfe before, I would place alf the ordinarie VEOiti, in 
tfaMane behinde, the extmordinarie, which wil come to be 
« tbotiKUide for a spare, and mindyng to have the space 
tlwt ought to be within the armie, to be evcr^- waie ('lix. 
vaitjes, it is mete that the five battailes, whiche arc placed 
In the hedde, and those whiche are placed in the taile, 
occupie not any parte of the space, whiche the flanckes 
krepe: and theirforc it shall be convenient, that the five 
battailn behinde, doe touche with the fronte, the taile of 
tbrtr flanckes, and those afore, with the taile to touche 
the bcdde, after (oche sorte, that upon every cnmer of the 
iftiDfl armie, there maic remaine a space, to receive on other 
battaOc : and for that there bee fower spaces, 1 would take 
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fower b«D(]es of the ex traord inane Pikes, and in e'try 
comer 1 nould place one, and the twoo Ansignes of the 
foresaied Pikes, whiche shall remain overplus, 1 would sette 
in the middest of the roine of this armie, in a aquare 
battaile, on the hedde whereof, should stande the genaall 
capitaine, with his menne about him. And for that these 
battailes ordeined thus, marche all one waie, but faight not 
all one waie, in puttyng them together, those sides ought 
to be ordaiued to faight, whiche are not defended of thoUier 
battailes. And theiibre it ought to be considered, that the 
five battailes that be in the front, have all their other 
partes defended, excepte the fronte : and therfore these 
ought to bee put together in good order, and with the 
Pikes afore. The five battailes whiche are behinde, have 
all their sides defended, except the parte behinde, and there- 
fore those ought to bee put together in soche wise, that the 
Pikes come behind, as in the place therof we shall shewe. 
The five battailes that bee in the right flancke, have all 
their sides defended, except the right flancke. The five 
that be on the left Hanck, hare all their partes defended, 
excepte the lefte (lancke : and therefore in orderyng the 
battailes, thei ought to bee made, that the Pikes male 
toume on thesame fianck, that lieth open: and the Peti- 
capitaines to stand on the hedde, and on the taile, so that 
nedyng to faight, all the armour and weapons maie be in 
their due places, the waie to doe this, is declared where 
we reasoned of the maner of orderyng the battailes. The 
artillerie I would devide, and one parte f would place with- 
out, on the lefte flancke, and the other on the nght. The 
light horsemen, I would sende afore to discover the countrie. 
Of the menne of armes, 1 would place part behinde, on the 
right home, and parte on the lefte. diatante about tbirtie 
yardes from the battailes : and concerning horse, you have 
to take this for a general rule in every condicion, where 
you ordaine an armie, that alwaies thei ought to be put, 
either behinde, or on the flanckes of thesame: he that 
putteth them afore, over against the armie, it behowth 
hyin to doe one of these twoo thinges. either that be put 
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tlkTB SO rooche ftfore, that beyng repulccd, thei mftie h&ve THE 

M> tDoche space, tb»t maie give tbem tj-me, to be able to go FIVETH 

R side from tby fooleiaeD, and not to runne upon tbrm, or BOOKB 

to order them in soche wise, with so many spaces, that the 

bonn by those maie enter bctwene them, without disorder- 

vng thcin. Nor let no man esteme little this remembraunce, 

for ■> roocbe as many capitaines, whom havyng taken no 

bad* thereof, have been ruinated, and by themselves have 

bc«D disordered, and broken. The camnges and the un- Mlier thn 

anned neone are placed, in the rome that remaineth within 

th« armic, and in soche sorte equally dcvided. that thei maic * 

gi*« the waic easely, to whom so evtr would go, either from 

the one corner to the other, or from the one hedde, to the 

other of the armie. These battoilea without the artillcrie 

•ltd the bor*e, occupie every waie from the utter side, twoo 

bnodrvd and eleven yardes and a halfe of space : and bicause 

thia quadrante is made of twoo main battailes, it is con- 

ventent to dintinguinhe. what i^art thone maine battaile 

nwiketh, and what the other: ami fur that the main hattailei 

are called by the nomber, and every of tlieira hath <ait you 

knowe) tenne Iwttailcs, and a genernl) bed, I would cause 

that the fJTit main battaile. should set the lirst v. batUiles 

thcrof in the front, the other five, in the left flanck, and 

the capitaia of the same should stande in the left comer 

of the frooL The secondc maine battailc. should then put 

the fint* five bnttailes tbcrof, in the right flanrk. and the 

other five in the taile, and the hedde capitnin of tbesame, 

•hould stande in the right comer, whom should come to 

door the oilier of the Trrgidnctor. The armie ordained in 

thia iDaner.ougbt tn 1m- made to movr.and in the marchvng, 

to ohaerve all this order, and without doubtr, it is sure from 

all the tumultr* of the cnuntrie men. Nor the capitain 

ought not to make other provininn, to the tumultuarie 

aMaullcs, then to give Kometyme CommiKxion to Mime 

bonr, or Anaigne of Veliti, that thei wt themM-lvrs in 

onler: nor it shall never happ4-n that these tumultuous 

pCOfJc, will come to linde tliee at the drvwyng of the 

smn, or pikes poincte: for that men out of order, have 
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THE feare of those that be in Eiraie : and alnaies it shall bee seen, 
FIVETH that with cries and rumours, thei will make a greate assaolte, 
BOOKE without otherwise commjng nere unto thee, like unto bark- 
ing curres aboute a Mastie. Aniball when he came to the 
hurte of the Romaines into Italie, he passed through all 
Fraunce, and alwaies of the Frenche tumultes, he tooke 
rhe waie small regarde. Miiidyng to marche, it is conveniente to 
must be made ^ftve plainers and labourers afore, whom roaie make thee 
the armie *^^ "'^^ plaine, whiche shall bee garded of those horsemen, 
thall marche that are sent afore to viewe the countrie : an armie in this 
in order. order male marche tenne mile the daie, and shall have tyme 

How m&ny inougli to incampe, and suppe before Sunne goyng doone, 
nilMadayan for that ordinarely, an armie maie marche twentie mile ; if 
irmie maie j^ happen that thou be assaulted, of an armie set in order, 
taile raiB to ''''* assaulte cannot growe sodainly ; for that an armie in 
[>eesb1etoin- order, commeth with his pace, so that thou maiest have 
sampe before tyme inough, to set thy self in order to faight the field, and 
iuaneBet reduce thy menne quickly into thesame facion, or like to 
thesame facion of an armie, which afore is shewed thee, 
rhe orderyng For that if thou he assaulted, on the parte afore, thou 
^he'lf i"^'*' ne«leste not but to cause, that the artillerie that be on 
assaulted on the flanckes, and the horse that be behindc, to come before, 
thevawarde. and place theimselves in those places, and with those dis- 
taunces, as afore is declared. The thousande Veliti that 
bee before, must go out of their place, and be devided into 
CCCCC. for a parte, and go into their place, betwene the 
horse and the nomes of tharmy : then in the voide place 
that thei shal leave, the twoo Ansignes of the extraordinarie 
Pikes muste entre, whiche I did set in the middest of the 
quadrante of the armie. The thousande Veliti. whiche I 
placed behinde, must departe from thesame place, and 
dende them selves in the flanekes of the battailes, to the 
fortificacion of those : and by the open place that thei ahal 
leave, all the carriages and unarmed menne must gt> out, 
and place themselves on the backe of the battaile. Then 
the rome in the middeste heyng voided, and every man gone 
to his place: the five battailes, whiche I placed behinde on 
the armie, must make forward in the voide place, that is 
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betwcne the one and the other flaock, and marche towsrdca 
the bkttailes, that stand in the heddr, and three of thcioi, 
niurtc stande within thirtie vardes of those, with rciuftll dii- 
tanc«s, betwene the one and the other, and the other twoo 
■hal remain behinde, distaunte other tliirtie gardes : the 
whichv facion maie bee ordained in a sodaine, and commeth 
almoite to bee like, unto the firste disposicion, whiche of 
thanny afore we shewed. And though it come straighter 
in the fronte, it commeth grosser in the flanckes. wliirhe 
giwtb it no lease strength: but bieause the five battailve, 
that be in the taile, have the Pikes on the hinder parte, for 
the occasion that before we have declared, it is neccssarie 
to make theim to come on the parte afore, mindync to have 
theim to make a backe to the front of tharmie : and thcrfore 
it behoveth either to make them to toume battaile after 
battaile, as a whole body, or to make them quickly to enter 
betwen thorders of targettes, and conduct them nfore, the 
wbiche waie if more spedy, and of lesse disorder, then to 
make them to turn al together : and >o thou oughtest to doe 
of all those, whiche remain behind in every condicion of 
uauilt, as I shal shewe you. If it appere that thenemie 
eonr on the part behinde, the first thyng tliat ought to 
be* doorn, is to cause that every man toume hi* face where 
hit backe stode, and straight waie tharmie cometh to have 
made of taile, hed, and of hed taile : then al those waici 
ought to be kept, in ordcryng thesanie fronte. as I tolde 
ftforr. If the enemie come to incounter the right Rancke, 
Uu lace of thy armie ought to bee made to toume lowarden 
th— me niilc : after, nmke nil those thynges in fortificacion 
of tbcaame hedde, whithe bIkivc is saied, so that the hor»c- 
men. the Veliti, and the artillerie, maie be in places con- 
fomtabte to the hed thereof: onely you have this difference, 
that in variyng the hed of thone, which are tran»po«ed. 
■one have to go more, and some lesse. In deede mak\-Bg 
bcdde of the right flancke, the Veliti ought to enter in 
tbt apuca, that bee betwene the home of the armie, and 
tbcMv bone, whiche were nereat to the lefle flancke, in 
wboae place ou^t to ester, the twoo Aangnes of the 
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THE eztraurdinarie Pikes, placed in the midd^t: But lirste the 
FIVETH carriages and the unarmed, shall goe out by the opm 
BOOKE place, avoidyng the rome in the middest, and retirvng 
themselves behinde the lefte flancke, whiche shail come to 
bee then the taile of the armie : the other Veliti that were 
placed in the taile, accordyng to the prindpall orderyag 
of the annie, in this case, shall not move : Bicause the sune 
place should not remaine open, whiche of taile shall come 
to be flancke : ail other tbynf; ought to bee dooen, as io 
orderyng of the firste hedde is saied : this that is told 
about the makyng hed of the right fl&nck, must be under- 
stode to be told, havyng nede to make it of the left flanck : 
for that the very same order ought to bee observed. If 
to le the enemie should come grose, and in order to assaultc 
*? thee on twoo sides, those twoo sides, whiche he commeth to 
'^'^^ assaulte thee on, ought to bee made stronge with the other 
Bj twoo sides, that are not assaulted, doublvng the orders id 
eche of theim, and devidyng for bothe partes the artillerie. 
the Veltti, and the horse, if he come on three or on fower 
sides, it is necessarie that either thou or he laclte prudence : 
for that if thou shalt bee wise, thou wilte never putte thv 
self in place, that the enemie on three or fower sides, witli 
a greate nomber of men, and in order, maie assault thee: 
for that mindyng. safely to hurte thee, it is requisit, that 
he be so great, that on every side, he maie assault thee, 
with as many men, as thou haste aiinoste in al thv armr: 
and if thou be so unwise, that thou put thy self in tKe 
daunger and force of an enemie, whom hath three tymes 
more menne ordained then thou, if thou catche hurte, thou 
canste blame no man but thyself: if it happen not through 
thy faulte. but throughe some mischaunce, the hurt shall 
be without the shame, and it shal chaunce unto thee, as 
unto the Scipions in Spaine, and to Asdruball in Italie: 
but if the enemie have not many more men then thou, and 
intende for to disorder thee, to assaulte thee on divers 
sides, it shal be his foolishnesse, and thy good fortun* : 
for as moche as to doe so, it is convenient, that he beooine 
so thinne in soche wise, that then easely thou maiste onr- 
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throw one baade, ftnd wtthstande an other, aiid in short 
tiiB<? ruinate him: this moocr of urdering an ormie aKtiiiuit 
whicfae i« not seen, but whichc is feared, is a 
c and a pruli table thing, to accustome thy souldiourt, 
to put themselves together, and to march with soclic order, 
■ad in marchyne, to order theimBetvcs to faight, accordyng 
to the tint bedoe, and af^er to retoume in the fonne, that 
ihei inarched in, then to make hedde of the taile, after, of 
tbe Hanckes, from these, to retoume into the (iret facion : 
the whicbe exercises and uses bee necessaric, mindyng to 
have an armie, throughly instructed and practised : in 
whicbe thyng the Princes and the capitaiiies, ought to 
take paine. Nor tlie discipline of warrc is no other, then 
to knowe bow to coumaunde, and to execute these thynges. 
Nor an instructed ormie is no other, then an armie that is 
wel practised iu these orders : nor it cannot be possible, 
that who so ever in this time, should use like disciplin shall 
«»er bee broken. And if this quadrante forme whichc I 
have shewed you, is somewhat ditliculte, soche difficultnesse 
b necMMarie, takyng it for an eiercise : for as moche as 
kaowyng well, how to set theim seWes in order, and to 
■MJntMne theim selves in tbe same, thci shall knowc after 
man Msely, how to stand in those, whichc should not 
Iwve BO nocbe difficultie. 

/anobi. 1 belevc u you sale, that these orders bee veric 
aeMssarie, and I for my parte, knowe not what to add? or 
take from it: true it is, that I desire to know of yim twoo 
tbynoes, the one, if when you will make of thr? taile, or of 
tbe nancke hedde, and would make them to toumr, whether 
tbu be commaunded by the voice, or with the soundr: 
thother, whether those tnat yon sende afore, to make plain 
th« waie, for the armie to marche, ought to be of the verir 
•ame souldioun of your battailes, or other vile menne ap- 
pcMDctedt to like exercise. 

pAlunOi Your firste question importeth moche: for that 
■•ay tpatB tbe comnaundementes of Capitainea, beyng not 
wril imaeratoode, or evjll interpreted, have disordered their 
wnic : thafort the voioes, with tbe wbidit thci oommauode 
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in perilles, ought to bee cleare, and nete. And if thou 
mauncie with the sounde, it is convenient to nutke, that 
betwene the one waie and the other, there be so moche 
difference, that the one cannot be chaunged for the other : 
and if thou commauiidest with the voice, thou oughteste to 
take heede, tliat thou die the general voices, and to ose tbe 
particulares, and of the particulars, to flie those, whicbe 
maie be interpreted sinisterly. Many tymes the saivng 
bocke, backe, hath made to ruinate an aroiie; th«rfore 
this voice ought not to be used, but in steede tberof to 
use, retire you. If you will make theim to toume, for to 
chaunge the hedde, either to flanck, or to backe, use never 
to saie toume you, but saie to the lefte, to the right, to 
the backe, to the front : thus all the other voices ought to 
be simple, and nete, as thrust ou, march, stande strooge, 
forwarde, retourue you : and all those thynges, whiche maie 
bee dooen with the voice, thei doe, the other is dooen nitb 
the sounde. Concernyng those menne, that must moke the 
waies plaine for the armie to marche, whiche is your seconde 
question, I would cause my owne souldiours to dooe this 
oHice, as well bicause in the aunctente warfare thei did so, 
as also for that there should be in the armie, lesser nomber 
of unarmed men, and lesse impedimentes : and I would 
choose out of every battaile, thesame nomber that should 
nede, and I would make theim to take the instrumentes, 
meete to plaine the grounde withell, and their weapons to 
leave with those rankes, that should bee nereste them, who 
should Carrie them, and the enemie commyng, thei shall 
have no other to doe, then to take them again, and to 
retoume into their araie. 

Zanobi. Who shall carrle thins tru men tes to make the 
waie plaine withall ? 

Fabricio. The Cartes that are appoincted to carrie the 
like instrumentes. 

Zan'obi. I doubte whether you should ever brynge these 
our souldiours, to labour with Shovell or Mattocke, after 
soche sorte. 

Fabbitio. All these thynges shall bee reasoned in the 
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pUoe thereof, but now I will let alone this parte, and reason THE 

ol the maner of the victualing of the armie: fur that me FIVETH 

thiDketb, bavyng so moche tratvailed theim, it is tyaie to BOOKS 

refreshe them, and to comfort them with mcate. You have 

to understande, that a Prince ought to ordaine hisarmie. 

as expedite as is possible, and tate from thesame all ihoxe 

thjTDges, trhiche maie cause aoy trouble or burthen unto it, 

niui make unto h^m any enterprise difficulte. Kmonge«t 

thoae thynges that causeth mostc difficulties is to be con* 

■traiued to kcepe the arroic provided of wine, and baked 

bread. The antiquitie cared not for Wine, for that lacking 

it, thei dranke water, mingclcd with a little vinegre, to give 

it ■ taste : For whiche cause, cmong the municiona of 

rictualles for the hoste, vtnegcr was one, and not wine, 

Thei baked not the breade in Ovens, as thei use for Citees, 

but thei provided theMealc,and of thesnme, every Souldiour 

after his owne maner, satisfied bjm self, havyng for con- 

dimente Larde aud Uaken, the whiche made Uie breade 

•avrrie, tliat thei made, and maintained theini strong, mo TbavietuallM 

that tlie provision of victualies for the armic. waa \leale, that than U- 

Vineger. Lwde, and Bacon, and for the horses Barley. ''"^".V^* 

Thei had onJinarely heardes of greate beastes and small, ?„7lli«lr' 

whiche folowed the armie, the whiche havyng no nede to armiet. 

bee carried, caused not moche impedimente. Of this order 

there grewe, that an armie in old time, marched somtymes 

many aaies through solitarie places, and difRculte, without 

sulTeryng disease of \-ictualles ; for that thei bvcd of thyngs, 

whiche easely thei might convey after them. To the coa- 

trarie it happencth in the armies, that are now a date*, 

whiche roinayng not to lacke wine, and to eate baked breade 

in thnaine maner, as when thvi are at home, whereof bvyng 
nut able to make provision long, thei remaine often tymes 
faniLshcd, or tliough thei he provided, it is dooen with 
diaeaw, and with mtwt*^' grcnte conte: thcrfore I would 
redooe my armie to this maner of living; and I would not 
Uwl thei should eate other bread, then that, which by them- 
mIvc* tbti should hake. Concemyng wine, I would not 
Dfofaibit* the drinkyng thereof, nor yet the commyng of it 
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into the armie, but I would not use indevour, nor any 
labour for to have it, and in the other provisions, I would 
governe my self altogether, like unto the antiquitie : the 
nhiche thing, if you consider well, you shall see how moche 
diflicultie is taken awaie, and how moche trouble and 
disease, an armie and a capitaine is avoided of, and how 
moche commoditie shall bee given, to what so ever enter- 
prise ia to bee dooen. 

Zanobi. We have overcome thenemiein the field, marched 
afterward upon his countrie, reason would, that spoiles be 
made, tounes sacked, prisoners taken, therefore I would knowe, 
how the antiquitie in these thynges, governed them selves. 

Fabbitio. Beholde, I will satisHe you. I beleve you have 
considered, for that once alredie with some of you I h&ve 
reasoned, howe these present warres, impoveriahe as well 
those lordes that overcome, as those that leese : for that if 
the one leese his estate, the other leeseth his money, and his 
movables : the whiche in olde time was not, for that the 
conquerour of the warre, waxed ritche. This growetb of 
keepyng no compte in these daies of the spoiles, as in olde 
tyme thei did, but thei leave it to the discreacion of the 
souldiours. This manner maketh twoo moste great dis- 
orders : the one, that whiche I have tolde : the other that 
the souldiour becometh more covetous to spoyle, and lesse 
observeth the orders: and manie times it hath been seen, 
howe the covetousnesse of the praye, hath made those to 
leese, whome were victorious. Therefore the Romaines 
whiche were princes of armies, provided to the one and to 
the other of these inconvenienses, ordainyng that all the 
spoyle should apertaine to the publicke, and that the 
publicke after should bestowe it, as sboulde be thought 
good: and therfore thei bad in tharmie the questours, 
whom were as we would say, the chamberlaines, to whoe« 
charge all the spoyle and booties were committed : whereof 
the consul! was served to geve the ordinarie pay to the 
souldiours, to succour the wounded, and the siclce, and for 
the other businesie of the armie. The consull might wetl^ 
and he used it often, to graunte a spoyle to soldiours : but 
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tbb grauntyng, made no disorder : for that the armie beyne THK 

broken, all the prav was put in the middest, and distributed FIVETH 

brhedde, accoramgto thequaliteeof everienian: the which BOOKE 

mancr thei constituted, to thintente, that the soldioura 

■hould attend to overcome, and not to robW : and the 

Romaine Legioni overcame the enemies, and folowed them 

not, for thai thei never departed from their orders : onely 

there folowed them, the horsemenne with those that were 

tight armed, and if there were any other souldiours then 

tbosc of the legions, they likcwysc pursued the chaae. 

\Vhvre if the spoylc shoufde have ben his that gotte it, 

it had not bi-n possible nor reasonable, to have kepte the 

Icf^ons stcddie, and to withstonde manic perils; hereby 

grewo therefore, that the common weale mritched, and 

er«rv Con«ull carried with his triumphc into the treasurie, 

mucbir treasure, whiche all was of booties and spoilea. An 

other thing the antitiuctic did upon good consideration, An(in)«rtb»t 

that of the wages, whiche they gave to every souldiour, the '*"" "lUlultie 

thirde parte they woulde shoulde be laied up nexte to him, "° *' "^R' , 

L ■til *.i-i_ii'i cernylif llif Ir 

wbomc earned the ansigne of their bande. whiche never niiijoun 
g&re it them n^ine, before the warre was ended : this wtLge*. 
tbri did, beyng moved of twoo reasons, the first was to 
thintmte, that the souldiour should thrive by his wages, 
hrcausc the greatest parte of them beyng yonge men, and 
carelcMe, the more thei have, so niuche the more without 
nevdff thci spende, the other cause was, for that knowyng, 
tlwt their movabeiles were nexte to the ansigne, thei should 
be ooiutni&ed to have more care thereof, and with more 
ofactinatcnetK to defende it: and thin made thetn stronge 
■nd to holde together: all which thynges is nccesKarie to 
et»crvC( purposinge to reduce the exercise of armes unto 
the iRti«T perfection therof. 

Zakoh. I heleeve that it in not po«>ibte, that to an armtc 
that mATcheth from place to place, there fal not pernlous 
■cridentes, where the induaterie of the capitoine is neede- 
ftill. and the worthineMC of the soutdiours. mindyng to 
avo^de them. Therefore I woulde be glad, that you 
roaciDfaring any, would shew them. 
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Fabritio. I ahftll contents you with a good will, beyng 

nespetially necessnrie, intendyng to make of this exercise 

I perfects science. The Capitaiues ought above all otlier 

Captaines thynges, whileste thei niarche with an armie, to take beede 

tnai inourre ^f ambusshes, wherein they incurre daunger twoo waies, 

ombusahes"' ^'^her marchynge thou entrest into them, or thoroughe 

twoo maner crafte of the enemie thou arte trained in before thou arte 

ofwayes. aware. In the first case, mindyng to avoide suche peril), 

Howtoavoide it is necessarie to sende afore double warde, whome may 

theperillof discover the countrey, and so mucbe the more dilligence 

ainbngshe*. ought to be used, the more that the countrey is apte for 

ambusshes, as be the woddie or hilly countnes, for that 

alwaies thei be layd either in a wodde, or behind a hille ; 

and as the arabusshe not forseene, doeth ruin thee, so for- 

seyng the same, it cannot hurte thee. Manie tymes birdes 

Howe am- or mnche duste have discovered the enemie: for that alwayes 

bniabes have where the enemie cometh to finde thee, he shall make great 






duste, whiche shall signifie unto thee his comyng : so often 
tymes a Capitaine seyng in tlie places where he ought to 
passe, Doves to rise, or other of those birdes that flie in 
nockcs, and to toume aboutc and not to light, hath knowen 
by the same the ambusshe of the enemies to be there, and 
sendynge before his men, and sertainely understandyng it, 
hath saved him selfe and liurte his enemie. Concemyng 
the seconde case, to be trained in, (which these our men 
cal to be drawen to the shot) thou ought to take heede, not 
straight way to beleve those thinges, which are nothyng 
reasonable, that thei be as they seeme : as shoulde be, if 
the enemie should set afore thee a praie, thou oughtest to 
beleeve that in the same is the hooke, and that therin is 
hid the deceipte. If many enemies be driven away bv a 
fewe of thine, if a fewe enemies assaulte manie of thine, 
if the enemies make a sodeine flight, and not standvnge 
with reason, alwaies thou oughtest in suche cases to feare 
deceipte, and oughtest never to beleeve that the enemie 
knoweth not how to doe his huainesse, but rather intend<img 
that he mar begile thee the lesse, and mindyng to stand in 
lesse peril, the weaker that he is, and the lesse craflier that 
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the enemie ia, so muche the more thou oughtest to estceme 
him : and thou muste in this case use twoo sundric poinctes, 
for that thou oughtest to feaie him in thv niindf and with 
Ihc order, but with wordes, and with other outewarde dc- 
inonHtracion, to secnie to diapyse him : because this laste 
way, niaketh that thi souldiours hope the more to have 
the victoric: the other maketh thee more naric, and lesse 
■ptc to be begvlcd. And thou lia^t to understand, that 
when men marctie thoroughe the enemies countrcy, they ar 
in tnuchc more, and greater perils, then in fayghlyng the 
fieldr: and therefore the Capitaine in marchyng. ought to 
uac double diligence : and the first thyng that he ought to 
doo, ia to get described, and payncted oute all the countrie, 
tborouf^h the which he must marche. so that he maye know 
the places, the nuinl>er, the distances, the waies, the hilles, 
the rivers, the fcnncs, and all the quallites of them : and 
to cmiiKc thi« to l)ee knowcn, it is convenient to have with 
hitn divcrsly. and in sundrie maners such men, as know the 

fiUrx*, and to aske them with diligence, and to se whether 
bcir talke agree, and accordync to the agreyng therof, to 
note : be oughte also to sende afore the horsemen, and with 
them prudente heddes, not so muche to discover the enemie, 
u to viewc the countrey, to se whether it agree with the 
dcacription, and with the knowledge that they have of the 
amau, Alto the guvdes that are sente, ought to be kepte 
with hope of rcwar^e, and feare of paine. And above all 
thjmgn it ought to be provided, that the armie knone 
Dot to what busincsse he leadeth them : for that there is 
ttotimtg in the warrc more profitable, then to keepe secret 
tbv toyngcs that is to be dooen : and to thintente a suddeine 
a«*ultc dooc not trouble thv soldiours, thou c>ughtei>te to 
•ee tbem to stnnde reddie with their weapons, liecauie the 
tbjnwc* that ar provided for, olTeiid leue. Manie for to 
avoTae the confusion of marchyng, have placed under the 
•tanderde, the carriages, and tlie unarmed, and have com- 
Btoundrd Uiem to folow the same, to the intente that in 
norchyng needyng to staye, or to retire, they might dooc 
Bore cekacly, which thyng ai profitable, I alowe very 
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niuche. Also in marchyng, advertismMite ought to be 
bad, that the one parte of the armie goc not a sunder from 
the other, or that thoroughe some goyng fast, and some 
softe, the armie become not slender : the whiche tbynges, be 
occation of dissorder : therfore the heddes muste be placed 

' in suche wise, that they may maintaine the pace even, 
causing to goe softe those that goe to fast, and to haste 

g forward the other that goe to sloe, the whiche pace can not 
bee better ruled, then by the stroke of the drumme. The 
waies ought to be caused to be inlarged, so that alwaies at 
least a bande of iiii. hundred men may marche in order 
of battaile. The custome and the qualitie of the enemie 

^ ought to be considered, and whether that he wil assaulte 

e thee either in the momyng, or at none or in the evenynge, 
and whether he be more puisante with fotemen or horse- 
men, and accordyng as thou understandest, to ordeine and 
to provide for thy self. But let us come to some particular 
accidente. It hapneth sometime, that thou gettyng from 
the enemie, because thou judgest thy selfe inferiour, and 
therfore mindynge not to faight with him, and he comyng 
at thy backe, thou arivest at the banke of a river, passyng 
over the which, asketh time, so that the enemie is redie 
to overtake thee and to fayght with thee. Some, which 
chauDsing to bee in suche perill, have inclosed their armie 
on the hinder parte with a diche, and fillyng the same full 
of towc, and iiryng it, have then passed with the armie 
without beyng able to be letted of the enemie, he beyng by 
the same fire that was betwene them held backe. 

Zanobi. I am harde of beliefe, that this fyre coulde stay 
theim, in especially because I remember that I have harde, 
howe Annone of Carthage, beyng besieged of enemies, in- 
closed him selfe on the same parte, with wodde, which he 
did set on fire where he purposed to make eruption. Wher- 
fore the enemies lieyng not intentive on the same parte to 
looke to him, he made his armie to passe over the same 
flame, causing every man to holde his Target before his 
face for to defend them from the fire, and smoke. 

Fabbicio. You saye well : but consider you howe I h«re 
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•kied, and howe Annone did : for as mucbe as I saied titat 
they made a diche, and filled it with towe, go that be, that 
voulde passe over the same, should be constrained to con- 
tmdc with the diche and with fire; Annone mudc the fire, 
without tbe diche, and because he intended to passe over it, 
be mule it not great, for that otherwise without tbe diche, it 
aboulde have letted him. Dooe you not knowe, that Naliide 
a Spartan beyng besieged in Sparta of the Koniaines, set 
6re on parte of his towne to let the way to the Kumainefi, 
who alredie wer entrcd in ? And by meane of the same 
Baiue not onely hindered their way, but drave them 
oute: but let us tumu to our matter, ^uintus Luttatius 
B Romaine, bavyng at his backe the Cimbri, and commyng 
to a river, to thcntente the eneroie >hou)d give him time to 
paaae over, semed to geve time to them to faight with 
mm : and therfore he fained that he would lodge there, 
and cuMed trenches to be made, and certaine pavilions to 
be erected, and sent certayne horsemen into the countrie far 
fonedce : bo that the Cirobrise beleevyng, that be incamped, 
they alio incamped, and devided them selves into sundrie 
partes, to provide for victuals, wberof Luttatius being aware, 
paised the river they beyng not able to let him. Some for 
to pane a river bavynge no bridge, have devided it, and one 
parte they have turned bchyndc their Imckes, and the otiier 
then becomynge shalower, with ease they have passed it: 
when the river* be swift, purposyng to have their footemen 
to ptut safely, they place their strongest horses on tbe 
Ugner side, that thei may sustain the water, and an other 
Bftrtc be lowe that may succour the men, if any of the river 
tn pawyng should be overcome with the water ; 'ITiey [lasse 
abo riters, that be verie dcepe, with bridges, with boles, 
and with harrelles : and therfore it is good to have in a rcdi- 
B M «B in an armir wherewith to be able to make all these 
tbvDges. It fortunctb sometime that in passyne a river, the 
enetnie standyngc agaynst thee on the other banke. doeth let 
thee : to minde to overcome this ditTictiltie, I know not a 
batter joiamplc to folow, then the same of Cnar, whome 
hgcrmgi hia armie on the banke of a river in Fnuince, and 
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his passage beynge letted of Vergintorige a Frencbe man, the 
whicbe on the other side of the river had his men, marched 
many daies a longe the river, and the like did the enemie : 
wherfore Cesar incamping in a woddie place, apte to hide 
men, he tooke out of every legion three cohortes, and made 
them to tarie in the same place, commaundynge theim that so 
soone as he was departed, they shoulde caste over a bridge, 
and should forte6e it, and he with Ms other menne folowed 
on the waye : wherfore Vergintorige seyng the number of 
the legions, thinkyng that there was not left anie parte of 
theim behinde, folowed also his way : but Cesar when he 
supposed that the bridge was made, tourned backewarde, 
and findynge all thiuges in order, palssed the river without 
difliciiltee. 

Zasobi. Have ye any rule to know the foordes ? 

Fabritio. Yea, we have : alwaies the river, in that parte, 
whiche is betwene the water, that is stilleste, and the water 
that runneth fastest, there is least depth and it is a place 
more meete to be looked on, then any other where. For 
that alwaies in tbesame place, the river is moste shallowest. 
The whiche thyng, bic&use it hath been proved many tjmes, 
is moste true. 

Zanobi, If it chaunce that the Hiver hath marde the 
Foorde, so that the horses sincke, what reamedy have you ? 

Fabbicio. The remedie is to make hardels of roddes 
whicbe must be placed in the bottome of the river, and so 
to passe upon those : but let us folowe our reasonyng. If 
it happen that a capitain be led with his armie, betwen two 
billea, and that he have not but twoo waies to save hymself, 
cither that before, or that behinde, and those beyng beset 
of thenemies, he hath for remidie to doe the same, which 
some have doen heretofore : that which have made on their 
hinder parte a greate trenche, difficult to passe over, and 
semed to the enemie, to mynde to kepe him of, for to be 
able with al his power, without neding to feare behinde, to 
make force that waie, whiche before remaineth open. The 
whiche the enemies belevyng, have made theim selves 
stronge, towardes the open parte, and have forsaken the 
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ineloMd, uid hr then CAstyng a bridge of woode over the 
l^encbe, for loche an effect prepared, bothe on thmainc 
Mrte, with out any impedimente hath pused, and also 
ddiTBred hyniKlf out of the handeis of the enemic Lucius 
Minotoi a Consul of Rome, was in Liguria with an armie, 
and waa of the enemies inclosed, betwcne c«rtaine billes, 
«riicfeby he could not go out : therefore he sente certaine 
aouldioura of Numidia on horsebacke, whiche he had in his 
armie (whom were evill armed, and upon little leane honei) 
towardes the places that were kepte of the enemies, whom at 
the first sight made the enemies, to order theim selves to- 
Mtber, to defende the passage : but after that thei sawe 
tboac men ill apoincted, and according to their fncion evill 
horsed, regarding theim little, enlarged the orders of their 
warde, wherof so sone as the Numidians wer a ware, givyng 
tbe spurres to their burses, and ruiinyng violently upon 
tbcim. passed before thei could provide any remedy, whom 
beyng passed, destroied and spoiled the countrie after soche 
aorte, triat thei constrained the enemies, to leave the passage 
tn* to the armie of Lucius. Some capitaine, whiche hath 
p«rccived hymsclf to be assaulted of a greate multitude of 
enemies, hath drawen together his men, and hath given to 
the enemic commoditie, to compasse hym all alwut, and 
tbcD CD tbcsame part, whiche he nath perceived to be moste 
wtake, hath made force, and by thesamc waie, hath caused 
|b make waie, and saved hymself. 

Marcus Antonius retiryng before the armie of the 
Parthians, perceived how the enemies every daie before 
Sunac risyng, when he removed, assaulted him, and all the 
wai« trouoln) hym : in no moch, that he determined not to 
drputc the nexte daie, before None : so that the Parthians 
btleving. that he would not remove that daie, retoumed to 
their tentcs. Whereby Marcus Antonius might then all 
the nste of the daie, marche without any disquictnesse. 
This self same man for to avoide the arrowes of the 
parthians, oommauoded hti men, that when the Parthians 
came towardes them, thei should knele, and that the second 
nuke of the battailes, should cover with their Targaettes, 
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THE the heddes of the firste, the thirde, the seconde, the fowerth, 

FIVETH the third, and so successively, that all the annie came, to be 

BOOKE as it were under a pentehouse, and defended from the 

shotte of the enemies. This is as moche as is come 

into my remembraunce, to tell yoa, which maie happen 

unto an armie marchyng: therefore, if yoa 

member not any thyng els, I will passe to 

an other parte. 
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BELEVE that it is good, Kyng the reason- 
Tig must be chaunged, that Baptiste take 
Ills office, and I to resigne niyne, and wee 
shall come in this case, to imitate the good 
Capitaines (acco^d^1lg as I have nowe 
here undentoodr of the gentilman) who 
plare the beste souldiours, before and be- 
ninde the annie, *em vng unto theim neces- 
aarie to have before, soche as maie lustely beginne the faight, 
and vochr as bchtnde maie lustely sustaine it. Now seyng 
Codmus began this reasonyng prudently, Baptiste prudently 
diall ende it. As for Luigi and I, have in this middeste 
ratertained it, and as every one of us hath taken his part 
willingly, so I belevc not, that Baptiste wil refuse it. 

BamsTK. I have let my self be«n governed hetherto, so 
I minde to doe still. I'Tierforr be content* sir, to folowe 
your reasonyng, and if we internipte you with thin practise 
of eun, have us excused. 

FAiatno. You dooe me, as all readie I have saied, a 
moctc grrate pleasure; for this your interrupting me, 
ttlicUi not awaie my fantasie, but rather refreshetii me. 
Bat mindyng to followe our matter I saie, how that it is 
DOW tyme, that we lodge this our armie, for that you knowe 
ercty tbyng denircth mte and saflie, bicausc to reste, afid 
not to reste safely, is no perfects reste : I doubte moche, 
wiwtberit bath not been deaired of you, that I should firrte 
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have lodged them, after made theim to marche, and Uste 
of all to taight, and we have doeo the contrary : whereuoto 
necesaitie hath brought us, for tliat iuteudyiig to abewe, 
how an armie in going, is reduced from the forme of mann- 
ing, to thesame maner of faightvng, it was necess&rie to 
have firste shewed, how thei oraered it to faight. But 
tournyng to our matter, I sale, that minding to have the 
Campe sure, it is requisite that it be strong, and in good 
order : the Industrie of the Capitaine, niaketh it in order, 
the situacion, or the arte, maketh it stronge. The Grekec 
sought strong situacions, nor the! would never place theim 
selves, where had not been either cave, or bancke of a riTcr, 
or multitude of trees, or other naturall fortificacion, that 
might defeode theim : but the Romaines not so moche in- 
camped safe through the situacion, as through arte, nor 
thei would never incampe in place, where thei should not 
have been able to have raunged all their bandes of menne, 
accord'fTig to their discipline. Hereby grewe, that the 
Romaines might kepe alwaics one forme of incamping, for 
that thei would, that the situacion should bee ruled by 
them, not thei by the situacion : the which the Grekes 
could not observe, for that beyng ruled by the situacion, 
and variyng the situacion and forme, it was convenienter 
that also thei should varic the maner of incampjng, and 
the facion of their lodgynges. Therefore the Romaines, 
where the situacion lacked strength thei supplied thesame 
with arte, and with industrie. And for that I in this my 
declaracioD, have willed to imitate the Romaines, I will not 
departe from the maner of their incamping, yet not observ- 
y ng altogether their order, but takjTig thesame parte, whicfae 
semeth unto me, to be mete for this present tyme. I have 
told you many tynies, how the Romaines had in their con- 
sul! armies, twoo Legions of Romaine men. whiche were 
aboute a levcn thousande footemen, and sise hundred horse- 
men, and moreover thei had an other leven thousande foote* 
men, sen te from their frendes in their aide: nor in their 
armie thei had never more souldiers that were straungers, 
then Romaines, excepte borsemenne, whom thei cared 
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though thei were more id nomber thea theirs: and in nil THE 
their doyngcs, thei did place their Legions in the middeste, 8IXTHB 
Add the aiders, on the sides : the whichc maner, thei observed BOOKB 
al»o in incampyng, as by your self you maie rede, in Uiuse 
aucthourea, that write of their actes : and therefore I pur- 
pose not to shewe you distini'tly how thei incamped, but to 
tell you onely with what order, I nt this presente would 
incampe my annie, whereby you shall then knowe, "hat 

Krte 1 have taken out of the Itomaine maners. You 
owe, that in stede of twoo RoniHine Legions, I have taken 
twoo maine battailcs of footemen, of slxc thousande foole- 
nen, and three hundred horsemen, prolitable for a maine 
battaile, and into what battailcs, into what weapons, into 
what names 1 have devided theim : you knowe howe in onier- 
jTDg tharmie to marche, and to faight, I have not made 
mcndon of other nun, but onely have shewed, how that 
doublyng the men, thei neded not but to double the orders : 
but mindyng at this nresente, to shew you the maner of 
iocampyng, me tbinketii good not to stande onely with twoo 
nuincoattailes, but to bryug together a juxtearmie, made like 
unto the Komaines, of twoo maine battailes, and of ax many 
no aidyng men : the whiche I make, to the intent that ttie 
forme of the incampvog, maie be the more perfect, by lodgyng 
« perfects armie : whichc thyiig in the other denionstrucions, 
hftUl Dot wmed unto me so neeessarie. Purposing tht-n, to The maner of 
inoaape a juste armie, of xxiiii. thousande footemeti, and of theincsmpinf 
twoo thousande good horsemenne, beeyng devided into fower ** "rini* 
auune battailes, twoo of our owne menne. and twoo of 
■traungers. I would take this waie. The aituadon beyng 
founde, where I would incampe, I would erecte the ned 
atandarde, and aboute it, I would marke out a quadrant, 
whiche nhould have every ride distante from it xxxviL 
jardes and a half, of whiche eTery one of them should lye, 
towaitlcs one of the fower regions of heaven, as Eatte, 
Weste, Southe. and Northe : betwene the whiche space, I 
would that the capitaines lodgyng should he appoincted. Ttio ioifinf 
And hicause I beleve that it is wiscdom, to devide tne armed 'or tlir Ke^»- 
frotn the unarmed, sevng that so, for the moite parte the "piUia». 
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THB Romaines did, I would therefore seperat« the m^iiie, tbkt 
SIXTHB were cumbered with any thing, from the uncooibered. I 
BOOKS would lodge all, or the greatest parte of the armed, on the 
side towardes the Easte, and the unarmed, and the cum- 
bred, on the Weste side, making Easte the hedde, and 
Weste the backe of the Campe, and Southe, and Nortbe, 
should be the Hanckes : and for to distinguiahe the lodgynges 
of the armed, I would take this waie. 1 would drawe a 
line from the hedde standarde, and lead it towardes the 
Easte, the space of CCCCC.x. yardes and a haJf : I would 
after, make two other lines, that should place in the mid- 
deste the same, and should bee as longe as that, but 
distante eche of theim from it a (even yardes and a quarter : 
in the ende whereof, I would have the Eaate gate, and the 
space that is betwene the twoo uttermoste lines, should make 
a waie, that should go from the gate, to the capitaines 
lodging, whiche shall come to be xxii. yardes and a halfe 
broad, and CCCClsidi. yardes and a halfe longe, for the 
xxxvii. yardes and a halfe, the lodgyng of the Capitaine will 
take up : and this shall bee called the Capitaine waie. Then 
there shall be made an other waie, from the Southe gate, to 
the Northe gate, and shall passe by the hedde of the capitaine 
waie, and leave the Capitaines lodgyng towardes theaste, 
whiche waie shalbe is.C.xsxvii. yardes and a halfe lone (for 
the length therof wilbe as moche as the breadth of aii the 
lodgynges) and shall likewise be sxii. yardes and a half 
broad, and shalbe called the crosse waie. Then so sone as 
the Capitaines lodgyng, were appoincted out, and these twoo 
waies, there shall bee begun to be appoincted out, the lodg- 
inges of our own two main battailes, one of the whiche, I 
would lodge on the right hand of the capitaines waie, and 
the other, on the lefte : and therefore passing over the 
space, that the breadth of the crosse waie taketh, I woald 
place xxxii. lodgynges, on the lefte side of the capitain waie, 
and xxziL on the right side, leavyng betwene the x\-i. and 
the zvii. lodgyng, a space of xxii. yardes and a halfe, the 
whiche should serve for a waie overthwart, whiche should 
runne overthwarte, throughout all the lodgynges of the 
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Of UiMe twuo orders of lod^nges in the beginnvng of 
Uie head, whiche ahall come to juygne to the (rosse wave, I 
would lodge the Capitaine of the men of armes, in the xv. 
lodgvoj^, which on everie side foloweth uext, their men of 
•nn<r>, wberv eche main battaile, havyng a CI. men of armes, 
it will come to ten men of armes for a lodging. Ilie spaces 
of the Capitaine* lodgynges, should be in hredth xxx. and 
in length vii. yardes and a halfe. And note that when so 
ever I aai bredeth, it Mgnifieth the space of the midde«it 
Avm Southe to Northe, and saiyng length, that whii-hc is 
tnm weflte to Kaste. Those of the men of armes. shouldr 
lie zi. yardes and a quarter in length, and xxii. yarde< and 
m halfe in bredeth. In the other xv. lodgynges, that on everie 
ayde should folowe, the whiche should have their lieginnvng 
oa the other side of the overthwarte way. and whiche shall 
have the very wime space, that thow of the men of armes 
had, I woulde lo<tge the light horsemen: wliemf Ix-ynge a 
hundred and tiftie, it will come to x. horsemen for a lixlg- 
yng.and in the xvi. that remaineth, I woulde lodge thrir 
Capitaine. gevvnge him the verie same space, that ii geven 
to the Capitain of the men of armes : ana thus the lodginges 
of the horsemen of two maine battailes, will come to plare 
in the middest the Capitaine way, and geve rule to the 
lodginres of the footemen, ai I shall declare. You have 
noted how I have lodged the CCC. horsemen of everie main 
batlaile with their C'apitaines, in xisii. Indg^nges placed 
on the Captaine waie, havynge Wgun from the eroxse waie, 
and how from the xvi. to the xvii. there remaineth a npace 
of xsii. yardes and a halfe, to make awaie overthwarte. 
Mindt-ng therrfore to lodge the xx. battailes, which tiie 
tvroo onlinaric maine iMttailes have. 1 woulde plare the 
lixlgrng of rvcric twoo battailes, hchtnde the lodgynges of 
the iMjnirmm. everie one of whiche. nhotild have in length 
xi. yardr* and a cpiarter, and in bredeth zxii. yardes and a 
half, a* those of the horscmena, and shnulde bee joignrd on 
tit* hinder parte, that tbei ahouldc louche the one the other. 
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And in every first lodgj-ng on everie side which cometh to 
lie on the crosse waie, I woulde lodge the Counstable of a 
battaile, whiche should come to stand even with the lodgyng 
of the Capitayne of the men of armes, and this lodgjng 
shall have onely of space for bredeth sv. yardes, ana for 
length vii. jardes and a Imlfe. In the other kv. lodgynges, 
that OQ everie side followeth after these, even unto the over- 
thwarte way, I would lodge on everie part a battaile of 
foote men, whiche beyng iiii. hundred and fiftie, there will 
come to a lodgyng xxx- the other xv. lodgynges, I woulde 
place continually on every side on those of the light horse 
men, with the verie same spaces, where I woulde lodge on 
everie part, an other battaile of fote men, and in the laste 
lodgyng, I would place on every parte the Conestable of the 
battaile, whiche will come to joigne with the same of the 
Capitaine of the lighte horsemen, with the space of vii. 
yardes and a halfe for length, and xv. for bredeth : and so 
these two firste orders of lodgynges, shat be halfe of horse- 
men, and halfe of footemen. And for that I woulde (as in 
the place therof I have tolde you) these horse menne shoulde 
be all profitable, and for this havynge no servauntes whiche 
in kepyng the horses, or in other necessarie thynijes might 
helpe them, I woulde that these footemen, who lodge behynde 
the horse, should bee hounde to helpe to provide, and to 
keepe theim for their maisters : and for this to bee exempted 
from the other doynges of the Canipe. The whiche maiier, 
was observed of the Romaines. Then leavyng after these 
lodgynges on everie parte, a space of xxii. yardes and u. 
halfe, whiche shoulde make awaye, that shoulde he called the 
one, the firste wave on the righte hande, and the other the 
firste waie on the lefte hand, I woulde pitche on everie side an 
otherorderof xxxii. double lodgynges, whiche should toume 
their hinder partes the one againste the other with the verie 
same spaces, as those that I have tolde you of, and devided 
after the sixtenth in the verie same maner for to make the 
overthwarte waie, where I would lodge on every side liii. 
hattaites of footemen, wHth their constables in hothe endes. 
Then leavyng on every side an other space of xxii. yardes 
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Mid ■ halfe, that shuulde make a waie, whiche shoulde be 
CJtllnl of the one aide, the seeonde waie on the right bande, 
had on the other syde, the aeeonde way on the lefte hande, 
I would place an other order on everie side of xxxii. double 
lodgj'nffea, with the vcrie same distance and devisions, nhere 
I would loidge on everie side, other ihi. battaileit with their 
Corutables : and thus the horesemeiiiie and the bandes of 
the twoo ordioarie maine battaitea, should come to be 
lodged in three orders of lodgyngcs, on the one side of the 
cauitainc waie, and in three other orders of lodgyiigeson the 
other side of the Capitaine waie. The twoo aiding tuaine 
battels (for that I cause them to be made of the verie ume 
natioo) I wouldc lodge them on everie parte of these twoo 
ordinarie niatiie battailei, with the very same orden of 
double lodgvngi.'», pitchyng lirst one order of lodgynget, 
where ohniiid lotlge halfe the horsemen, and half the foote 
men, distance xzii. ynrdei> and a halfe from the other, for 
to make a way whiche should be called the one, the thirde 
waie on the right hande, and the other the thirde waie on 
the lefte hande. And after, I woulde make on everie ude, 
twoo other orders of lodgynges, in the verie same maner 
deitingueuhed and ordcined, as those were of the ordinaric 
raaine battelles, which shall make t«oo other wayes, and 
they all should be enlled of the nunibre, and of the hande, 
where thei should br placed : in «uche wyse, that all this 
side of the aimie, shoulde come (o lx> lodged in xii. orders of 
double lodgynges, and in xiii. waies, reckenynge captaine 
waie, and croMe waie : I would there should rrmayne a space 
lirom the lodgynges to theTrenehe of Ixxv. yardes roundc 
aboute : and if^you recken al these xpacc», you shall r^re that 
from the middcst of tlie Cnpitaine» loilgyng to the carte 
gate, there ix Dx. yardes. Now there reroaincth twoo spncw. 
whereof one x* from the Capitaine* lc»dgyng to the Souths 
gate, the other is from then»e to the Northe gate : whiebe 
come to t>e (either of them meosuryngc them from the poincte 
in the raiddest) CCCC.Izxvi. yardei. Then takrng out of 
rv-erie one of tl)e«e tpacea sxxvii. varde« and a ludfe, whiche 
the CapitaraM lodgynge occupictfi, and xsxiiii. yarde* everie 
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waie for a market place, and xxii. yardes and a halfe for a 
way that devides everie one of the saied spaces in the mid- 
dest, and Ixxv. yardes, that is lefte on everie part belweeoe 
the lodgynges and the Trenche, there remaineth on ererr 
side a space for lodginges of CCC. yardes broadc, and Ixxt. 
yardes longe, mea^surynge the length with the space that the 
Captaines lodgynge taketh up. JDevid>-nge then in the mid- 
dest the saied lengthe, there woulde be made on every hande 
of tlie Capitaine xl. lodgvnges sssvii. yardes and a halfe 
longe, and xv. broade, whiche trill come to be in all Ixxx. 
lodgvnges, wherin shall he lodged the heddes of the maine 
battailes, the Treasurers, the Marshalles of tlie tielde, and 
all those that shoulde have ofSce in the armie, leftvi|-ng some 
voide for straungers that shoulde happen to come, and for 
those that shall serve for good will of the Capitaine. On 
tl)e parte behinde the Capitaines lodgynge, I would have a 
wav from Southe to Nortne xxiti. yaraes Targe, and sboulde 
be called the hed way, whiclie shall come to be placed a 
longe by the Ixxx. lodg\Tiges aforesayd : for that tnis waie, 
and the crosseway, shail come to place in the middest be- 
tweene them hothe the Capitaioes lodgynge, and the Ixxx. 
lodgvnges that be on the sides therof. From this hed 
waie, and from over agaynst the captaines lodgj-ng, I 
would make an other waie, which shoulde goe from tbens 
to the weste gate, lykewyse broade xxii. yardes and a halfe, 
and should aunswer in situation and in length to the Cap- 
taine way, and should be called the market waie. These 
twoo waies beynge made, I woulde ordeine the market place, 
where the market shall bee kepte, whiche I woulde place on 
the head of the market way over against the capitaines 
lodgjnge, and joigned to the head way, and I woulde have 
it to be quadrante, and woulde assigne Ixxxx. yardes and 
three quarters to a square : and on the right hande and 
lefte hande. of the saied market place, I would make two 
orders of lodginges, where everie order shal have eight 
double lodginges, which shall take up in length, ix. yardes, 
and in bredeth xxii. yardes and a halfe, so that there shall 
come to be on every hande of the market place, xri. lo(^ 
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TDgcs that shall place the same in the miJdest which shall 
be in al xxxii. wherin I waulde lodge thooe tiursvnitQ, 
which shoulde remaiDe to the aJdyng lUHyiie battailes ; aud 
irbni the&e should not sullise, I woulde ussigne theim some 
of those ludginges that placeth between them the Camtaines 
UtdgvDge, aitd in especially those, that lie towardes the 
Trenche. There resteth now to lodge the Pikes, and extra- 
ordinari Vcliti, that everie main buttaile hath, which you 
Iniow accordynge to our order, how everie one hath besides 
the X. battailes M. extraordinarie Hikes, and five hundreth 
Veliti : so that the twoo cheefe maine battailes. have two 
tbousande extraordinarie Pikes, and a ihousande extra- 
otdinaric Veliti, and the ayders lu many as those, so that 
j«t tbere remainrth to be lodged, vi. M. nienne, whomc 1 
woulde lodge all on the weste side, and a longe the Trenche. 
Then from the ende of the hod waye, touardi-s Northe, leav- 
ing the space of Ixxv. yardes from them to the trenche, I 
woulde place an order of v. double ludgynges, whiche in &1I 
ahouldc take up Ivt. vardes in lengthe, and xxx. i» liredeth : 
■O that the bredctfi devidcd, there will come to everie 
lodf^ng xi. yardes and a quarter for lengthc, and for 
bndctn twoo and twentie yardes and a half. And because 
then shall be x. lodg^nges, 1 will lodge three hundred men, 
anoinctyng to ever>*lodf;ing xxx. men : leavyng then a space 
Of three and twentie vardes and a quarter, I woulde place in 
hkm wise, and with like spaces an other order of live double 
lodgyngn, and againe an other, till there were five orders of 
fiw double lodgynges : which wil come to \k fiftic lodff> 
yngvt placet) by right line on the Northe side, every one of 
tbem aistante from the Tn-nche Ixxv. yardes, which will 
lodge fiflwne hundred men. Touniyng after on the h-fte 
hasdr towardes the wc^Ik gate, I tvinilde pitche in all the 
tame tracte, whiche were from them to the xaied gate, five 
other onlen of double lodgynges, with the ^ene same 
, and with the verie mime maiier: true it is, that 
I the one order to the other, there nhall not Iw more 
tkcn a xi. yardes and a quarter of space : wherin shall be 
lodged abo fifteene hundred men : and tliua from the 
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Northe gate to the weste, as the Trenche turoeth, in m 
hundred lodginges devided in x. rewes of five double lodg- 
yiiges in a rowe, there will be lodged all the Pikes and ex- 
traordinarie Veliti of tlie cheefe maine battayles. And «> 
from the west gate to the Southe, as the Trenche toumeth 
even in the verie same maner, in other ten rewes of ten 
lodgjnges in a re*i--, there shall be lodged the pikes, Kod 
extraordinarie \'eliti of the aidyng mayne battailes. "ITieir 
headdes or their counstables may take those lodgynges, 
that shal seemc unto tbem moste commodious, on the parte 
towardes the trenche. The Artillerie, I woulde dispcMe 
throughoute all the Campe, a longe the banke of the 
Trenche : and in all the other space that shoulde remaine 
towardes weste, I woulde lodge all the unarmed, and place 
all the impedimentes of the Campe. And it is to be under- 
stoode, that under this name of impedimentes (as vou know) 
the antiquitee mente all the same trayne, and" all those 
th_>-nges, which are necessarie for an armie, besides the 
souldiours: as are Carpenters, Smithes, Masons, Ingeners, 
Bombardiers, althoughe that those might be counted in the 
numbre of the armed, herdemen with their herdes of motons 
and beeves whiche for victuallyng of the armie, are requiset : 
and moreover maisters of all sciences, togetherwjth publicke 
carriages of the publicke munition, whiche pert&ine as well 
to victuallyng, as to armynge. Nor I would not distin- 
guishe these lodginges perticularly, only I would marke out 
the waies which should not be occupied of them : then the 
other spaces, that betweene the waies shall remaine, whiche 
shall be fower, I woulde appoincte theim generally for all the 
saied impedimentes, that is one for the herdemen, the other 
for artificers and craftes men, the thirde for publicke car- 
riages of victuals, the fowerth for the municion of armur 
and weapons. The waies whiche I woulde shoulde be lefte 
without ocupiyng them, shal be the market waie, the head 
waye, and more over a waie that shoulde be called the midde 
waye, whiche should goe from Northe to Southe, and should 
passe thoroughe the middest of the market waie, whiche 
from the weste parte, shoulde serve for the same purpose 
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I that the overtliwarte way doeth on the ast parte. And 
P bnidra this, a nayc whiclie shall goe aboute on the hinder 
i partv, alonge the lodgynges of the Pikes and estraordinarie 
Vcliti, and all these irayes shall be twou and tweentie 
yarde* and a halfe broade. And the Artilerie, I woulde 
place A longe the Trenche of the Campe, rouode aboute 
Uw Mune. 

BArmn. I confesse that I understand not, nor I beleeve 
that alao to save >o, is any shame tinto me, this beyng not 
my exercise : notwithstandyng, this order picaseth roe 
mucfae : onely I woulde that you shoulde declare me these 
doubtes : The one, whie you make the wair, and the spaces 
aboute so large. I'he other, that troubleth me more, is 
these spaces, whicbe you aiioincte oute for the lodgynges, 
bowe tney ought to be used. 

PABirrio. You must note, that I make all the waies, xxit. 
yardes and a halfe broade, to the intente that thorowe 
thero, niaie go a battaile of men in araie, where if you 
remember wel, I tolde you how every btindc of menne, 
taketh in breadth betwene xviii. and xxii. yardes of space 
to roarche or stande in. Nowe where the space that is be- 
twene the trenche, and the lodgynges, is Ixxv. yardes broade, 
theaame is moste necessarie, to the intent thei maie there 
order the battailes, and the artillerie, bothe to conducte by 
thesame the praies, and to have space to retire theini selves 
with newc trenches, and newe fortificacion if neede were: 
The lodginges also, stande better so farre from the dicbei, 
beynp the more out of datmger of fires, and other thyngcs, 
whiclie the enemie. might throwe to hurte them. Concem- 
yng the seconde demaunde, my intent is not that every 
•pace, of me marked out. bee covered with a pavilion onely, 
but to be uiwd, as tourneth commodious to soch as lodge 
there, cither with more or with letse Tentes, so that thei go 
not out of the boundes of thesame. And for to marke out 
tfaeve lodginges. there ought to bee moste runnyng menne, 
and moste excellmte Architect ours, whom, so sone as the 
Capilaioe hath chosen the place, maie knowe how to give it 
I the fitcion, and to distribute it, distinguishyng the waiet, 
' IBS 
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devidyng the lodgynges with Coardes and staves, in socbe 
practised wise, tliat straight waie, thei maie bee ordained, 
and devided ; and to minde that there grow* do coofu^ion, 
it is con veniente to toume the Campe, alwaies one wai«, to the 
intente that every manne maie knowe in what «raie, in nbat 
space he hath to finde his iodgyng : and this ought to be 
ODserved in every tyme, in every place, and after socbe maner, 
that it seme a movyng Citee, the whiche where so ever it 
goweth, carrieth witK it the verie same waies, the verie same 
habitacions, and the verie same aspectes, that it had at the 
tirste : The whiche thing thei cannot observe, whom sekvnf 
strong situacions, must chaunge forme, accordyng to the 
variacion of the grounde : but the Romaines in the ptaine, 
made stronge the place where thei incamped with trenches, 
and with Rampires, bicause thei made a space about the 
campe, and before thesarae a ditche, ordinary broad fower 
yardes and a halfe, and depe aboute twoo yardes and a 
quarter, the which spaces, thei increased, according as tbei 
intended to tarie in a place, and accordyng as thei feared 
the enemie. 1 for my parte at this presente, would Dot 
make the listes, if I intende not to Winter in a place: yet 
I would make the Trenche and the bancke no lesse, then 
the foresaied. but greater, accordyng to necessitie. Also, 
consideryng the artellerie, I would intrench upon every 
corner of the Campe, a halfe circle of ground, from whens 
the artillerie might Hancke, whom so ever should seke to 
come over the Trenche. In this practise in knowyng how 
to ordain a campe, the souldiours ought also to he exercised, 
and to make with them the officers expert, that are ap- 

Eoincted to marke it out, and the Souldiours readie to 
nowe their places: nor nothyng therein is difSculte, as in 
the place thereof shall bee declared: wherefore, I will goe 
forewarde at this tyme to the warde of the campe, bicause 
without diatribucion of the watche, all the other pain that 
hath been taken, should he vain. 

Baptiste. Before you passe to the watche, I desire that 
you would declare unto me, when one would pitche his 
campe nere the enemie. what waie is used : for that I kuowe 
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Faekicio. You shall understande this, that no Capit&ine 
will lye ncre the cnemie, except he, that is decposed to 
faigbt the tielde, when so «ver his adversane will ; and 
when a capitaine is so disposed, there is no perill, but 
ordinarie : for that the twoo partes of the armic, stande 
alwaiea in a redinesse, to faight the Imttaile, and thother 
roaketh the lodginges. The Itomaines in this case, gave 
this order of fortiliyng the Campe, unto the Triarii : and 
the Prenripi, and the Astati, stoode in armei. This thei 
did, for ai> mocheas the Triarii, heyng the last to faight, 
might have time inough, if the enemie came, to leave 
the woorke, and to take their weapons, and to get them 
into their places. Therfore, according unto the Honiaines 
owner, you ought to cause the Campe to l>e made of those 
battailes, whicTie you will set in the binder parte of the 
Minie, in the place of the Triarii. Hut let u» toume to 
mi inn of the watehe. 

I thinke I have not founde, emongest the anti<)uitie. that TbcantiquiU* 
for to wardc the campe in the night, thei have kepte watche ^^^ "■' 
without the Trenchc, distaunte a.-> thei use now a daies, **"'"* 
whom thei call Scoutes : the whiche I bcleve thei did, 
think vng that the armie might eaaely bee deceived, through 
the ififlicultie, that is in secyng them againe, for that thei 
might !>«■ either corrupted, or oppressed of the enemie : So 
that to truste either in parte, or altogether on them, thei 
judged it perilloua. And therefore, all the Ktrencth of the 
watche, was with in the trrnche, whiche thei aid withall 
dUigence kepe, and with moste greate order, punished with 
death, whom so ever observed not thesame order : the 
whidte how it was of them ordained, I will tell you no other 
win, leaate I should bee tedious unto you, beyng able by 
your self to sec it, if as yet you have not seen it : I shall 
oneU briefly tell that, whiche shall make for my purpose, I Tbr •■trfca 
wola cause to stand ordinarelv every night, the thtrde parte ">"' "s"^" 
of the armie armed, and of thesame, the fowerth parte ' " *" 
slwaifa on foote. whom I would make to bee dcstributed, 
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throughout all the banckes, and throughout all the pltces 
of the armie, with double warde, placed in every quadraote 
of thesame : Of whiche, parte should stande stlU, parte ckhi- 
tinually should go from the one corner of the Cainpe, to the 
other: and this order, I would observe also in the dale, 
when 1 should have the enemle nere. 

Concernyng the givyng of the watche worde, and renu- 
yng thesame every evening, and to doe the other thynges, 
whiche in like watches is used, bicause thei are thynges well 
inough knowen, I will speake no further of them: onely I 
shall remember one thyng, for that it is of greate impor- 
taunce, and whiche causeth great saulfgarde observyng it, 
and not observyng it, moche harme: The whiche la, that 
there be observed greate diligence, to knowe at night, who 
lodgeth not in the Cnmpe, and who commeth a newe: and 
this is an easie thing to see w|io lodgeth, with tbenunc 
order that wee have appoincted : for as moche aa erery 
lodgyng havyng the determined noniber of menne, it is an 
easie matter to see, if thei lacke, or if there be more menne : 
and when thei come to be absente without lisence, to 
punishe them as Fugetives, and if there bee more, to under- 
stande what thei be, what they make there, and of their 
other condiciona. This diligence maketh that the eneroie 
cannot but with difiicultie, practise with thy capitaines, 
and have knowlege of thy counsailes: which thing if of 
the RoDiaines, had not l>een diligently observed, Claudius 
Nero could not, havyng Aniball nere hym, depart from his 
Campe, whiche he had in Lucania, and to go and to retoume 
from Marca, without Aniball should have firste heard thereof 
some thyng. But it sulliseth not to make these orden 
good, escepte thei bee caused to bee observed, with a greate 
severtie : for that there is nothyng that would have more 
observacion, then is requisite in an armie: therefore the 
Iswes for the maintenaunce of thesame, ought to be sharpe 
and harde, and the executour therof moste harde. The 
Romaines punished with death him that lacked in the 
watch, he that forsoke the place that wno given bym to 
faight in, he that caried anr thynge, hidde out of the 
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Canipe, if any manne should saie, that he had doeii oome 
tKurtnjr tiling in the faight, and had not duen it, if any had 
fuuglit without the ronimaundeiutute of the Capitaiiir, if 
any had for fcarc, caste awoic bis wrapoDs: and whvn it 
happ«ned, that a Cuhorte, or a whole Legion, had coin* 
nutted like fault, bicause thei would not put to death all, 
tbei yet tookr al their name*, and did put them in a bagge, 
and then by lottr, thei drue oute the terilhe parte, and bO 
tfatMe weiT put to death : the whiche punisliemcDte, waa iu 
•oche «iw mode, that though every man did not feelc 
it, every man notwithstandyng feared it ; and bicauM 
where be greatr puuisheaieiites there ought to be also 
rcwardo, mindyng to have menne at one instant, to feare 
and to hope, tbei bad appoincted rewarded to every wortbie 
•et«: as be that faiglitiitg, saved the life of one of hia 
Citczeins, to bym that tirste leapte upon the walle of the 
encmirs Tonne, to hvm tbnt entered tirste into the Caxnpe 
of the eneniifi, to nym thut bud in faightyng burte, or 
tlaioe the cncmic, he that had t>tniken bin> from his borse : 
and BO every vertuous act. was of the C'oo»ulles Lnowen and 
rewarded, and openly of every niaime praised : and socbe as 
obtained gifles, for any of these thynges, betides the glorie 
and fame, whicbe tbei gut emongmt tbc souldiours, after 
when thri rctumeil into their cuuntne, with solemne pompe, 
and with greate deluun^t^ucion eniong tbeir frcndes and 
kiBifolltcs tbei ahewed theni. Therefore it wn* no tnarveilv, 
Uiougb tbcsume people gotte ko nioehe dominion, having 
•D modip otNervadon in punifiliemeiite, and tewarde to«ardca 
tbom, whom either for their well doyng, or for their ill 
iojng, abould deserve either praise or hlaine: Of whiche 
UiyDCt* it were convenient, to observe the greater parte. 
Nor I thinkc nut good to kepe secrete, one maner of punish- 
mente of thi-tm oi»erved, whiche was, that so sonc as tbe 
offcndour, was before tbe Tribune, or Consulle convicted, 
he was of the tame lightely stroken with a rodde : after tlie 
whirhe strikyng, it was lawfull for tbe oflendour to flic, and 
to all the Suuldinurs to kill hym : so that straight waie, 
irvrry man threwe at hym either stones, or dartea, or with 
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other weapons, stroke liym in soche wise, tliat he went but 
little waie a live, and moste fewe escaped, and to tbose that 
so escaped, it was not lawful! for them to retoume home, 
but with so many in com modi ties, and soche greate shame 
and ignomie, that it should have ben moche better for him 
to have died. This maner is seen to be almoste observed 
of the Suizzers, who make the condempaed to be put 
to death openly, of thotlier souldiours, the whiche is well 
considered, and excellently duoen : for that intendyng, that 
one be not a defendour of an evill doer, the greateete 
reamedie that is founde, is to make hym punisher of the- 
same ; bicause otherwise, with other respecte he favouretfa 
hym : where when he hyniself is made execucioner, with 
other desire, he desireth his puoishemente, then when the 
execucion commeth to an other. Therefore mindyng, not 
to have one favored in his faulte of the people, a greate 
remedie it is, to make that the people, maie have hym to 
judge. Forthegreaterproofeof this, thinsample of Manlius 
CapitoUnus might be brought, who being afcused of the 
Scenate, was defended of the people, so longe as thei were 
not Judge, but becomniyng arbitratours in his cause, thei 
condempned hym to death. This is then a waie to punishe, 
without raisyng tumultes, and to make justise to be kepte : 
and for as moche as to brideil armed menne, neither the 
feare of the Lawes, nor of menne suffise not, the antiquitie 
joined thereunto the aucthoritie of God : and therefore with 
moste greate Ceremonies, thei made their souldiours to 
sweare, to kepe the discipline of warre, so that doyng cod- 
trariewise, thei should not onely have to feare the Lawes, 
and menne, but God : and thei used all diligence, to fill 
them with Religion. 

Baptiste. Did the Romaines permitte, that women misbt 
bee in their armies, or that there might be used these idell 
plaies, whiche thei use now a dales. 

FABRmo. Thei prohibited the one and thother, and this 
prohibicion was not moche difiiculte : For that there were 
so many exercises, in the whiche thei kept every dale Hit 
souldiours, some whiles particularely, somewhiles generally 
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occupied, that thci had no time to tbinke, cither on Venus, 
or oD jiltties, Dor on any other thyng, whiche sediciuus and 
improiti table souldiours doe. 

bArnsTK. 1 am herein satialied, but tell me, wbeu the 
■mtie bad to remove, what order keptc tlitt ? 

Fabucio. The chief Trumpet sounded three tymcs, at the 
finte sound, thei toke up the Tcntes, and made the jiackes, 
at the leconde, tliei laded the carriage, nt the thirde, thei 
removed in thesamc maner nfomaied, with the impedi- 
mentes after every parte of armed men, placyng the Legions 
in the middcste: and therefore you ought to cause after 
tbtMine sorte, an extraordinarie maine hatlaile to remove : 
and after that, the particulare impedimentes thcrof, and 
with tboae, the fowerth part of the publike impedimeutes, 
which should bee all tho>e, that were lodged in one of those 
partes, whiche a little afore we detrlared : and therfore it 
ii convenirnte, to have every one of them, appointed to a 
ouune battaile, to the entente that the armie removyng, 
every one might knowe his place in marchvng ; and tliiu 
every maine battaile ought to goe awaie, with their ownc 
impediroentes, and with the fowerth parte of the publike 
iinpedimentes, foUowyng after in sochemaner.ae wee shewed 
that the Romaines marched . 

Bamnx. In pitchyng the t'ampe, had thei other re- 
■pectea, then those you have tolde ? 

Fanuao. I tell you again, that the Itomaines when thei 
cneanped, would be able to kepe the accustomed fashion of 
Uteir maner, the whiche to observe, thei had no other 
r tapeete : but concemyng for other consideracmns, Uiei had 
twoo pHncipall, the one, to incampe theim selves in a whole- 
•onte place, the other, to place themselves, where thenrmir 
eould not besiege theim, nor take from them the waie to the 
water, or victuallcs. Then for to avoide infirmitie, thei did 
lie fnmt places Fennie, or subjectc to hurtful! windrs: 
whicbe tbri knewe not so well, by the qualitie of the situa- 
aua, as by the face of the inliahitours : for when thri sawe 
tbeira evil) coloured, or swollen, or full of other infeocton, 
&tbei would not lodge there ; concemyng tbotlier respecto 
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to provide not to be besieged, it is requisite to consider the 
nature of the place, where the t'riendes l^c, and when 
thenemies, and of this tu make a conjecture, if thou tnaiett 
be besieged or no : and therefore it is meete, that the 
Capitaiue be nioste experte, in the knowlege of situaciona 
of countries, and have aboute him divers men, that bare 
the verie same expertenes. Tliei avoide also diseases, and 
famishment, »itli causing the armie to kepe no misrule, for 
that to purpose to maintain it in health, it is nedefull to 
provide, that the souldiours male slepe under tentee, that 
thei male lodge where bee Trees, that make shadowe, where 
woodde IS for to dresse their nii.'ate, that thei go not in the 
heate, and therefore thei muste bee drawen out of the 
campe, before dale in Summer, and in Winter, to take hede, 
tliat thei marche not in the Snowe, and in the Frocte, 
without havyng comoditie to make fire, and not to Lack 
necessorie ap&rel, nor tu drink naughtie water : those that 
fall sicke by chaunce, make them to bee cured of i'uisicii 
bicause a capitain hath no reamedie, when he hath to faight 
with sicknesse, and with an eneniie: but nothing is so 
profitable, to raaintaine the armie in health, as is the exer* 
cise : and therfure the antiquitie every daie, made them to 
exercise: wherby is seen how muche exercise availeth: for 
tliat in the Campe, it kepeth tliee in health, and in the 
faight victorious. Concemyng famishemeote^ it is neceft- 
sarie to see, that the enemie hinder thee not of thv victuallei, 
but to provide where thou maieste have it, and to aee that 
thesame whiche thou haste, bee not luste : and therefore it U 
requisite, tliat thou have alwaies in provision with the arniie, 
sufiiciente victual! for a monethe, and then removyng into 
some strong place, thou muste take order with thy tiexte 
frendes, that daily thei mate provide for thee, and above al 
thinges bestowe the victual with diligence, givyng every 
daie to every manne, a reasonable measure, and observe 
after soche sorte this poincte, that it disorder thee not 
bicauae all other thyng in the warre, maie with tymc be 
overcome, this onely with tyme overcometh thee : nor there 
shall never any enemie of thyne, who maie overcome thee 
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with famtBhemente, that will seeke to overcome thee with THB 

trail. For tliat though the victory be not to honourable, SIXTHfi 

yet it ift more sure and more certaiiie : Then, the»ai»e armie BOOKE 

cannot avoide famiahemente, that is not an oh«erver of 

jtutice, whiche licenciounly consumeth vhat it Uate : hicaiue 

the one disorder, maketn that the vtctualla commeth not 

unto Tou, the other, that soche victual] as commeth, la un- 

prutitably consumed : then-fore than tit) uitic ordained, that 

thei should spende thesame, whiche thei gave, and in theaame 

tytnc "hen thei apfmincted : for that ro soutdiour did eate, 

but when the Capitaine did eate: The whiche how moche it 

n observed of the armies nowe adaies, every manne knoweth, 

U)d worthely thei can not Iwe called menne of good order 

«od sober, as the antiquitie. but lasivious and drunkardes. 

BAmiTC. Vou saied in the boginnyng of orderynge the 
Cunpe, that you woulde not stande onely uppon t»oo roaine 
battaile*. but woulde take fower. for to shewe how a juste 
mrniie incamped : therfore I would you shoulde tell me 
twoo thynges, the one, when I Hhoulde have more or )eue 
men, howe I ought to incampe them, the other, what 
nonbre of soutdiours should suffice you to faight against 
•hat ao e»er enemie that were. 

FAimmo. To the first question I answer you, that if the Howahtlodfr* 
armie l>c more or lesse, then fower or size thousande soul- in UieC-unp* 
diours, the orders of lodgynpes, may bee taken awaie or moMorhwsa 
joined, so many as sufBsetti : and with thin way a man may y_ ardiiiaria. 
■DC in ntorr, and in lesse. into infinite : Notwithstandynge 
Uw* Romaines, when thei joigned together twoo eonsull 
artniea, thei made twoo campes. and thei toiimed the partea 
of the unarmed, thonr a^^inst thnther. Concrmyng the 
■ceood (|Ueiition, I sav unto you, that the Romaines ordinary 
•nnir, was about xxiiii. M. souldiours : but when thei were 
driven lo faight against the greatext pitwer that might be, 
the iDQite that Hiei put together, wrr I, M. With thia 
namber, tliei did «rt again«t two hundred thousand Frrnche- 
nrn. whome aaMiiltrd them after the first wnrrf, that Ihel 

] with the farthageners. With thin vcrie *amc numhre, 
li foiiybt agaiiute Annihall. And you muste note, that 
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the Romaines, and the Grekes, have made warre with fewe, 
forteByng themselves thorough order, and thorough arte : 
the west, and the easte, have made it with multitude : But 
the one of these nacions, doeth serve with naturall furie : u 
doe the men of the west partes, the other through the great 
obedience whiche those men have to their k yng. But is 
Grece, and in Italy, beyng no natural! furie, nor the natural] 
reverence towardes their king, it hath been necessary for 
them to learne the discipline of warre, the whiche is of so 
muche force, that it hath made that a fewe, hath been able 
to overcome the furie, and the naturall obstinatenesse of 
manie. Therefore I sale, that raindyng to imitate the 
Romaines, and the Grekes, the number of 1. M. souldiers, 
ought not to bee passed, but rather to take lesse : because 
manie make confucion, nor suffer not the discipline to be 
observed, and the orders learned, and Pirrus used to sale, 
that with XV. thousande men he woulde assaile the worlde: 
but let us pas to an other parte. We have made this our 
armic to winne a field and shewed the travailes, that in the 
same Hgbt may happen : we have made it to marche, and 
declared of what impedimentes in marchyng it may be dis- 
turbed : and finally we have lodged it : where not only it 
ought to take a littell reste of the labours passed, but alw 
to thinke howe the warre ought to be endetl : for that in i 
the lodgynges, is handeled many thyiiges, inespecially thj 1 
enemies as yet remainyng in the fielde, and in suspected I 
townes, of whome it is good to be assured, and those thftt 1 
be enemies to overcame them : therfore it is necessarie to 
come to this demonstracion, and to passe thisdifiicultiewith 
the same glorie, as hitherto «e have warred. Therfore 
comynge to particular matters, I saie that if it shoulde 
happen, tb&t thou wouldest have manie men, or manr I 
people to dooe a thyng, whiche were to thee prolit table, and ' 
to theim greate hurte, as should be to breake downe the I 
wall of their citie. or to sende into exile many of them, it ii I 
necessarie for thee, either to beguile them in such wise that j 
everie one beleeve not that it toucheth him ; so that succour- | 
yng not the one the other, the! may 6nde them selves al to 
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without reroedie, or els unto all tocoium&untie 
wbiciie they ought lo dooe id ooe wrlfe daic, to tht 

t that every man belevyng to be alone, to whonie the 
eemmauDdement is madt^, inaie thinke to obey aiid not to re- 
taedie it : and so withoute tuinultc tbv commaundement to be 
of everie man executed. If thou bhoul^est suspecte thetidelitie 
of uiie people, and woulde a&ture thoe, and overcome them at 
iitMWkre*, for to coljur thy intcntc more easelie, thou canst 
not doe bett«r, then to counsel with them of tiome purnove 
of thine, desiryng their aide, and to Heeme to intenae to 
outke an other enterprise, and to have thy minde farre from 
thinkTng on them : the whicbe will make, that thei ahall 
not think on their owne defence, beleovyng not that thou 
purpoMtt to hurte them, and thei shal geve thee commoditie, 
to be able easelv to satisHc thy desire. When ttiouihouldcst 
perceive, that there were in thine armie some, that used to 
~ldv«rti>e thy cneniic of thy devises, thou canst not doe 
jetter, mvnciynge to take commoditie by their traiterous 
■indc*, tKen to commen with them of those thyngev, that 
J wilte not doe, and those that thou wilt due, to kepe 
:, and to My to doubte of thynges, that thou doubtrst 
I, mad tho«e of whiche tliou doubtest, to hide: the which 

make tbenemie to take some enterprise in hand, 
rieving to know thy deviset, where by eaoly thou maiest 
begotle and opresse hvm. If thou sboutdest intende (as 
Claacliua Nero did) to drminishe thy armie, sendynge liclpr 
to womt freende. and that the cncmte shouldc not bee aware 
therof, it is necessarip not to dcminishe the lodgynges, but 
to naintAyne thesiifnes. and the orders whole, makvng the 
vcrie tame firca, and the vcrye »amc wardes througfiout all 
tbe campe, as wer wont to be afore. Lvkrwise if with thy 
armie there should joigne new men, anj wouldest that the 
enemic shouJde not know that thou wertc ingro»ed, it is 
o«c«asarie not to incrvanc the todgyngr* : Becatise keepyng 
a wnete doyngea and devisro, liath alwaie* been muRte pro> 
fitable. Hlierfuf* Mctellun l>eyng with an armie in 
Hispayiw, to one, who asked him what he would doe the 
Dixtr dai«, answered, that if hi* sherte knew therof, be 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

would bourne it. Marcus Craussus, unto one, wbome asked 
bim, wbea the armie shoulde remove, saied beleevest thou 
to be alone uot to bere tlie trumpet F If thou shouldest 
desire to underatande the secretes of thy enemie, and to 
kaow his orders, some have used to sende embassadours, and 
with theim iii servaiintes aparel, moste expertest men in 
warre : whom havyage taki-n occasion to se the enemiet 
armie, and to consider his strengthe and weakenesse, it hath 
geven them oportunitie to overcome him. Some have sente 
into exile one of their familiars, and by meanes of the same, 
hath knowen the devises of his adversarie. Also like 
secrettes are understoode of the enemies when for this effecte 
there were taken any prisoners. Marius whiche in the w 
that he made with the Cimbrie, for to know the faieth of 
those Frenchmen, who then inhabited Lombardie, and < 
in leage with the Romaine people, sent them letters open, 
and sealed : and in the open he wrote, that they shoulde 
not open the sealed, but at a certaine time, and before the 
same time demaundyng them againe, and 6nding them 
opened, knew thereby that their faithe was not to be trusted. 
Some Capitaines, being invaded, have not desired to goe to 
meete the enemie, but have gone to assaulte his countrey, 
and constrained him to retorne to defende his owne home: 
The whiche manie times hath come wel to passe, for that 
those soldiours beginnyng to til them selves with booties, 
and confidence to overcome, shall sone make the enemies 
souldiours to wexe afraide, when they supposynge theiin 
selves conquerours, shal understand to become losers : So that 
to him that hath made this diversion, manie times it hath 

E roved well. But onely it may be doen by him, whiche 
atb his countrey stronger then that of the enemies, because 
when it were otherwise, he should goe to Jeese. It hath 
been often a profitable thyng to a capitaine, that hath been 
besieged in his lodgynges by the enemie. to move an intreatie 
of agreemente, and to make truse with him for certaine 
daies : the which is wonte to make the enemies more ncdi- 
gente in all doynges : so that avaylynge thee of their necli- 
gence, thou maiest easely have occacion to get thee oute of 
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r hnnclcs. By this way SUla delivered him selfc t*i«e THE 



th« I 



with this 



deojiptc, SIXTHE 



^nibail in HispAyne got outc of the force of Claudious BOOKK 
Irro, whome hadWsicged him. It helpeth nlfto to deliver SilJa. 
M roan out of the dnutiger of the t-tic^mic, to do some thyng Aadrubdl. 
bnidc the forsaied, that may ktcpe him at a have ; thia is 
dooen in two maners, either to assaulte him with parte of 
tliy power, to that he beyiig attentive to the name faight, 
may geve commoditie to the rette of thy men to bee able to 
Mve thrim selves, or to cause to rjae some nvwe nccidente, 
which for the • tray ii gen esse of the thynge. maic make him 
to roarvcll, and for this occasion to stande doubtefiill, nntl Th« policie 
•till : as Tou kuowe howt Aniiibull dyd, who bcynge inclosed "^ Anilwll. 
of Fabiu» Maiimus, tied in the nighte small Bavens kindeied ^^J^''^' 
bectwrene the homes of niante Oxen, so that F«bius ,,5 ^h^,^JL„ 
•■tonied at the strangenesse of the same sight, thouglit not 0/ Fabiui 
to \cttt him at all the passage. A Capitayne on^hte Muinim. 
amooge all other of his ajfaires, with al subtiltJe to devinv A CapiUrnr 
to dcvide the force of the enemie, either with makyng him ""'"'* drvi«# 

to susi>vcte his own* menne, in whome he trusteth, or to h" 'i-*^*^"l- 
,( ■ .1 i i_ 1 !_■ 1 the force of 

give him occasion, that he maye seperate his menne, and bis epemiw. 
thcrhv to be come more weake. The fyrate way it dooen 
with Kcepyng aaulfe the thynges of some of those whidw he Ho* toeaui* 
I hath abaut« him, as tn save in the wurre their menne and the enemie 
I, renderynge theim their children, or other ^ **" jT 
■ withoute rauniome. You know tliat Anni- mtMttnutr 
I harynge burned all the fleldvs aboute Hume, he made men. 
■■Ij' to bee reserved saulfe those of I'abius Maximu*. Ynu Auiball. 
lOW bow Coriolanus comyng with na armie to Home, Coriolanoa, 
Mrtred the possesions of the nobilitie. and thoM? of the 
mminaltie he bourned, and sacked. Metellus havinge an Metellui 
armie againitr Jugurtc, all the oratoiini. whii-he of Jugurte ■([*"'•' 
were sente him, were required of him, that thcv wouliiegeve "*""«. 

htm Jugurte priuiner, and after to the venc same men 

writyng letters of the ferie same matter, wrought in niche 

wise, that in shorte tyme Jugurte bacyng in suspecte all his 

oounoFltuurt, in diverse maners put Ihem to death. Anoi- 

f InI) bernoe fled to Antiochus, the Homaine oratours prsc* 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

tbed with him so familiarly, that Antiochus bcjag in 
suBpecte of him, trusted not anie more afler to his couoselln. 
Concemyng to devide the enemies men, there is no more 
certaioer waie, then to cause their countrie to be assaulted, 
to the intente that being constrained to goe to defeode the 
same, they maie forsal^e the warre. This way Fabius used 
havynge agavnst his armie the power of the Frenchemen, of 
the Tuscans, Umbries and Sannites. Titus Didius having 
a few men in respecte to those of the enemies, and lookynge 
for bl legion from Rome, and the enemies purposinge to goe 
to incounter it, to the intente that they should not goe, 
caused to bee noised through all his armie, that he intended 
the nexte daie to faighte tlie tietd with the enemies: after 
he used means, that certaine of the prisoners, that he had 
taken afore, had occasion to runne awaic. Who declaryng 
the order that the Consul! had taken to faighte the nexte 
daie, by reason wherof the enemies beyng afraide to demin- 
ishe their owne strength, went not to incounter the same 
legion, and by this way thei wer conducted safe. The 
which means serveth not to devide the force of the enemies, 
but to augmente a mans owne. Some have used to devide 
the enemies force, by lettyng him to enter into their 
countrie, and in profe have let him take manie towties to 
the intente that puttynge in the same garrisons, he might 
thereby deminishe his power, and by this waie havynge 
made him weake, have assaulted and overcomen him. Sonie 
other mindvng to goe into one province, have made as 
though they woulde have invaded an other, and used M 
much diligence, that sodenly entryng into the same, where 
it was not doubted that they woulde enter, they have first 
wonne it, before the ennemie coulde have time to succour it ; 
for that thy enemie beynge not sure, whether thou pur- 
posest to toume backe, to the place fyrste of thee threatDcd, 
is constrained not to forsake the one place, to succour the 
other, and so many times he defendeth neither the oDe nor 
the other. It importeth besides the sayde thynges to a 
Capitaine, if there growe sedicion or discorde amonge the 
souldiours, to knowe with arte howe to extynguishe it : Tlie 
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vaw M to chastiae th« he&ddes of the faultei, but it 
t be doen in such wise, that thou tnaiett tint have 
i them, before they be able to be aware : The way 
ii, if they be distante from thee, not onely to citU the 
oSrnden, but together with theira &IJ the other, to the 
entente that not beleevynge, that it is for any cause to 
punishe thetn, they become not contumeliiis, but geve coin- 
noditie to the execution of the nunishemeiite: when thei 
be present, thou miffhtest to make thy selfe stronge with 
those tliiit be not in faulte, and by meane of their helpc to 
punishe the other. When there hapneth discorde amonge 
tli«m, the bei>te waye is, to bryng them to the perill. thv 
feare whereof is wonte alwaies to make them agnx. But 
th*t, which above all other thynge kepeth the armie in 
noitec, is the reputacion of the Capit«ine, the whiehe onely 
groweth of his vertue : because neither bloud, nor authoritie 
gave it ever without vertue. And the chiefe thyng, whii'he 
of A Capitain is looked for to l>e doen. is, to keepe his 
•ouldiours punisshed, and paied : fur that when so ever the 
pftie lacketh, it is conveniente that thv puniskhement lacke : 
Drfmuse thou canst not eorrecte a souldiour. that robbeth, if 
tboQ doest not paie him, nor the same mindynge to live, 
cuiaot abstaine from robbynge : but i f thou paie^t him and 
poniishest him not, he beecomcth in everie condicion V 
li»ole»te: I'or that thou hecomcit of small estimacion, " 
where thou chaunstest not to bee uble to maintaine the P 
disnitie of thy degree, and not mainetainyng it, there ^ 
foloweth of neceasitee tumulte. and discordc, whiche is the ^ 
mine of an armie. Olde Capitaines had a troubell, of tiie t> 
which the presents be almostr free, whiche was to interprete n 
to their purpose the sinister aufruric* : because if there fell J 
ft thurtderbolte in mi armie, if the sunne were darkened or 
tbc MfMne, if there came an erthrqiiake, if the Capitaioc 
either in gettyng up, or in lightyngc of his hone fell, it was 
of the souldinun interpreted sinisterously : And it ingendrvd 
in them so moche feare, that comynge to fni^t the fielde, 
eftsriy thry should have lost it t and theirfnre the aundente 
C^pitfip** so sone or a lyke accidente grewe, eitlier thej 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

shewed the cause of the same, and reduced it to a Datarall 
cause, or they interpreted it to their purpose, Cesar fallvng 
in Africa, in comyiig of the sea saieo, Africa I have talcen 
thee. Moreover manie have declared the cause of the oh- 
scuryng of the Moone, and of earthquakes : which thing in 
our time cannot happen, as well because our men be not so 
supersticious, as also for that our religion taketh away 
altogether such opinions : al be it when they should chaunse, 
the orders of the aiitiquitie ought to be imitated. When 
either famishement, or other naturall necessitie, or humaine 
passion, hath broughte thy enemie to an utter desperation, 
and he driven of the same, cometh to faight with thee, thou 
ougbtest to atande within thy campe, and as muche as lieth 
in thy power, to flie the faight. So the Lacedemonians did 
against the Masonians, so Cesar did against Afranio, and 
Petreio. Fulvius beyng Consul, against the Cimfarians, 
made his horsemen manie daies continually to assaulte the 
enemies, and considered how thei issued out of their campe 
for to foloiv them : wherfore he sette an ambusshe behinde 
the Campe of the Cimbrians, and made them to be assaulted 
of his horsmen, and the Cimbrians issuyng oute of their 
campe for to follow them. Fulvio gotte it, and sacked it. 
It hath ben of great utilitie to a Capitaine, havyng his 
armie nere to the enemies arniie, to sende his menne with 
the enemies ansignes to robbe,and to burne his owne countrey, 
whereby the enemies beleevynge those to bee mcnne, whiche 
are come in their aide, have also runne to heipe to make 
them the pray : and for this disorderyng them selves, hathe 
therby given oportunilie to the adversary to overoome 
them. This waie Alexander of Epirus used againste the 
lUirans and Leptenus of Siracusa against the (^rthaginen 
and bothe to the one and to the other, the devise came to 
passe most happely, Manie have overcome the enemie, 
gevyng him occasion to eate and to drinke oute of measure, 
favning to have feared, and leaving their Campes full of 
wyne and berdes of cattell, wherof the enemie beyng filled 
above all naturall use, have then a!:saulted him, and with 
his destruction overthrowen him. So Tamirus did against 
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Ctnu, and Tiberius Grsccus agayust the Spaniardes. Some 
have poisoned the wine, and other thyuges to fecde on, for 
to be able more ea»ely to overcome them. I isaied a littel 
afore how 1 founde not, that the antiquetie kepte in the 
night ScoLites abroade, and auppostil that they did it for to 
avoidc the hurte, whiche might growe therby : because it is 
founde, that through no other meaue then throughe the 
watche man, whiche was set in the daie to watche the 
coemic, hath been cause of the ruin of him, that set him 
Uivre : for that manie times it hatli hapned, tliat he heyng 
taken, hath been niade perforce tu teli theim the token, 
whereby they might call his felowes, who commyng to the 
token, tiavK l>een ilaine or taken. It helpeth to beguile the 
eaemie sometime to varie a cuatome of tliine, whereupon he 
having grounded him self, remaineth ruinated : as a Capi- 
taine did once, whoiue usinge to cause to be made signes 
to his men fur comyngc of the enemies in the night with 
fire, and in the daie witn smoke, commaunded thntwitboute 
anJe intermission, they shuulde make smoke and fire, and 
after commynge upon them the enemic, they should reste, 
■home beleevyng to come without beyncc si-cn. perceivyng 
Dosignc to be made of beyng discovered, caiiseti (through 
MCjmg disonlfred) mure easie the victorir Ui his advrrsarir. 
UcnilOTiux a Bwlian niiiidynge to drawc from stronge place* 
Uw meinies armie, sente one under colour of a Tugitivr, the 
whiche afflmied, howe his armic was in discordo. and that 
tbfl greater parte of them wente au nie : and for to make the 
""^jrnge to be credited, he caused to make in sporte, crrtaine 
jamultca amonge the ludgyngen : whereby the cnemir 
brnkyog tbereoy to be able to di scorn faiglite them, as- 
altynoe theim, were overthrowen. 

BtMaea thesaied thi-nges, regarde ought to he had not 
B blunge the enemie into extreme deiperacion : whrrrunto 
had regarde, faightyng with the Duchemen, who 
1 them the waie, seyng, howe thei beyns not able to 
!, necesaitie made them strong, and would ratlier take paine 
ttcUowt theim, when thei fled, then tbeperill to overeome 
■when t)iei defended them selves. 
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Lucullus Beyng, how certaine Macedonian horsemeDoe, 
whiche were with hym, went to the enemies parte, straight 
waie made to sounde to battaiie, and commaunded, that the 
other men should folowe hym : whereby the enemies beleving, 
that Lucullus would begin the faight, went to incounter the 
same Macedonians, with soche violence, that thei were coo- 
strained to defende themselves : and bo thei became against 
their wilJes, of fugetives, faighters. It importeth also to 
knowe, how to be assured of a toune, when thou doubteste 
of the fidelitie thereof, so sone as thou haste wonae the 
fielde, or before, the whiche certain old insamples maie 
teach e thee. 

Pompei doubtyng of the Catinensians, praied them that 
thei would bee contente, to receive certaine slcke menne, 
that he had in his armie, and sendyng under the habite of 
sickc persones, most lustie menne, gotte the tonne. Puhliua 
Valerius, fearyng the fidelitie of the Epidannians, caused to 
come, as who saieth, a Pardon to a churche without the 
toune, and when al the people wer gone for Pardon, he 
shutte the gates, receivyng after none in, but those whom 
he trusted. Alexander Magnus, mindyng to goe into Asia, 
and to assure himself of Thracia, toke with him all the 

Erincipall of thesame Province, givyng theim provision, and 
e set over the common people of Thracia, men of low« 
degree, and so he made the Princes contented with pai\-nE 
theim, and the people quiete, havyng no heddes that should 
disquiete them : But emong all the thynges, with the which* 
the Capitaines, winne the hartes of the people, be the 
insamples of chastitie and justice, as was thesame of Sdpia 
in Spaine, when he rendered that yong woman, moste faireof 
personage to her father, and to her housebande : the whiche 
made him more, then with force of armes to winne Spain. 

Cesar having caused that woodde to bee paied for, whiche 
he had occupied for to make the Listes, about his armie in 
Fraunce, got so nioche a name of justice, that he made 
easier the conquest of thesame province, I cannot tell 
what remaineth me, to speake more upon these accidentes, 
for that concerning this matter, there is not lefte any parte, 
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that buth not been of us disputed. Onely tlicre lacketb to 
tell, of the niantr of winnyiig, and det'eBciyng a toune : the 
wbiche I am readie to doe willingly, if you be not uow wearie. 

Baptiste. Your humanitie is so tnoche, tliat it aiaketh us 
to foUowe OUT desires, without beyng afraied to be reputed 
presumptuous, seynf; that you liueially uS'er thesame, 
wbiche we should have been tishamed, to have asked you : 
Therefure, we saie unto you onely this, that to us you can- 
not dooe a greater, nor a more gratefuller benetite, then to 
finishe this reasooyng. But before that you passe to that 
Vther matter, declare us a doubte, whether it bee better to 
continewe the warre, as well in the Winter, as thei use now 
■daiea, or to make it onely in the Summer, and to goe home 
in the Winter, as the anti<juitie did. 

Fabutio. See, that if the prudence of the demaunder 
were not, there had remained behinde n speciall part, that 
4n«rveth consideracioii. I answere you ngaine, that the 
■ntiquitie did all thynges better, and with more prudence 
then wee : and if wee in other things commit some erroure, 
-In the affaires of warre, wee commit all erruur. lliere is 
nothing more undiecrete, or more perrillous to a Capitayne. 
tben to make w&rre in the Winter, and muche mure perrill 
'beareth he, that maketh it, then he that abideth it: the 
naaon is this. All tlie Industrie that is used in the disci- 
pline of warre, is used for to bee prepared to figbte a tieide 
with tliy enemie, because this is the eude, whereunto a 
Capitayne oughte to goo or endevour him selfe ; For that 
the foughten field, geveth thee the warre wonne or loste; 
then he that knoweth best how to order it, and he that hath 
bis army beste instructed, hath mustc advauntage in this, 
•nd maye beste hope to overcome. On the other side, 
there is nothing more enemie to the orders, and then the 
rough situacions, or the colde watery time : for that the 
rough situacions, sufferetb thee not to defl'ende thy bandee. 
according to thee discipline : the coulde and watery times, 
lufTereth thee nut to keepe thy men together, nor thou canst 
not bring them in good order to the enemy : but it is con- 
venient for thee to lodge them a sunder of necessitie, and 
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THE without order, being constrayned to obeye to Caatells, to 

SIXTHE Boroughes, .ind to tbe Villages, that maye receyve tbee, in 

BOOKE maaer that all thy laboure of thee, used to instructe the 

army is vaine. Nor marvayle you not though now a daiea, 

they warre in the Winter, because the armies facing without 

discipline, know not the hurt that it duoth them, in lodging 

not togetlier, for that it is no griefe to them not to be able 

to keepe those orders, and to obser^-e that discipline, which 

they have not: yet they oughte to see howe much harme, 

the Camping in the Winter hath caused, and to remember, 

An over- how the Frenchmen in the yeare of oure Lorde God, a 

tbro we caused (bousande five hundred and three, were broken at Gariliano 

y wm r, ^j. ^^^ Winter, and not of the Spaniardes ; For as much as 

I have saide, he that assaulteth, hath more disadvauntage 

then he that defendeth : because the fowle weather hurtetb 

him not a littell, being in the dominion of others and 

minding to make warre. For that he is constrayned, either 

to stande together with his men, and to sustaine the in- 

commoditie of water and colde, or to avoide it to devide his 

power : But he that defendeth, may chuse the place as be 

listeth, and tary him with his freshe men : and he in a 

sodayne may set his men in araye, and goo to find a band 

of the enemies men, who cannot resiste the violence of them. 

So the Frenchemen were discomfited, and so thev shall 

alwayes be discomfited, which will assaulte in the Winter 

au enemye, whoo hath in him prudence. Ilien he that will 

that force, that orders, that discipline and vertue, in anve 

condition availe him not, let him make warre in the fielde in 

the winter: and because that the Komaines woulde that all 

these thinges, in which they bestowed so much diligence, 

should availe them, fleedde no otherwise the Winter, then 

the highe Atpes, and diffieulte places, and whatsoever other 

thing shoulde let them, for being able to shewe their arte 

and their vertue. So this siifEseth to your demaund, 

wherefore we wil come to intreate of the defending 

and besieging of tounes, and of their situa- 

cions and edifications. 
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OU oughte to knowe, how that tounes 
and fortresBes, maie bee strong cither by 
nature, or by Industrie; by nature, those 
bee strong, whiche bee compassed aboute 
with rivers, or with Fennes, as Mantua is 
and Ferrara, or whiche bee builded upon 
a Kocke. or upon a stt-pe bilk-, as Monaco, 
and Santco: For that those that stande 
npon billes. that be not moche ditficulct to goe up, be now a 
daies. consideryng the artilleric and the Caves, moste weake. 
And therfore nioste often times in building, thei stke now a 
daiea a plain, for to make it stronge with industrie. The 
Srst« industrie i«, to make the wnlles crooked, and full of 
toumvnges, and of receiptes: the whiche thyng maketh, 
that thenemie cannot come nere to it, bicause he maie be 
harte. not onely on the front, but bv flancke. If the walles 
be made high, thei bee to moche suGjecte to the blowes of 
the artillerie : if thei be made lowe, tbei bee moate easie to 
scale. If thou makestc the diclies on the out side thereof, 
for to give diflicultie to the Ladders, if it happen that the 
enemie till them up (whiche a great armie maie easely dooe) 
the wall remaineth taken of thenemie. Therefore pur- 
pCMTOg to provide to the one and thother foresaid incon- 
vtaieaetm, I beleve (savyng alwaies lictter judgement) that 
the waLU ought to be made highe, and the Diche within, 
^■■d not without. This is the moste strongeste waie of 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

THE edi6cacioD, that is mode, for that it defendeth thee from 

SEVENTH the artillerie, and from Ladders, aud it giveth not facilitie 

BOOKE to the enemie, to fill up the diche : Then the walle ought to 

The tkichenes be high, of that heighth as shall bee thought beste, and no 

tfantsToune Jesse thick, then two yardes and a quarter, for to make it 

beeof"Hmlthe ™ore difficult to ruinate. Moreover it ought to have the 

disUuQceB be- toures placed, with distances of CI. yardes betwen thone 

twene everie and thother : the diche within, ou^ht to be at leaste t»oo 

fUiicker, and and twentie yardes and a halfe broad, and nine depe, and 

b ''dth d ^ '■^^ yearth that is digged out, for to make the diche, 

deapth the muste be throwen towaides the Citee, and kepte up of a 

dich oaght walle, that muste be raised from the bottome of the diche, 

to bee. and goe so high over the toune, that a man maie bee covered 

behinde thesame, the whiche thing shal make the depth of 

the diche the greater. In the bottome of the diche, within 

every hundred and ). yardes, there would be a slaughter 

house, which with the ordtnaunce, maie hurte whom lo 

How tbe ever should goe doune into thesame : the greate artillerie 

ardioauDceii that defende the citee, are planted behinde the walle, that 

t^"d*^f ■ l°'of ^'^""^th the diche, hicause for to defende the utter walle, 

a toune""*" being high, there cannot bee occupied co mm odiously, other 

then smalle or meane peesea. If the enemie come to scale, 

the heigth of the firste walle moste easely dcfendeth thee 

if he come with ordinaunee, it is convenient for hvro to 

batter the utter walle: but it beyng battered, for that the 

The nature of nature of the batterie is, to make the walle to fall, towardes 

the batterie. the parte battered, the mine of the walle commeth, finding 

no diche that receiveth and hideth it, to redouble the pro- 

funditie of thesame diche : after soche sorte, that to passe 

any further, it is not possible, findyng a ruine that with 

hoideth thee, a diche that letteth thee, and the enemies 

ordinaunee, that from the walle of the diche, moste safely 

killeth thee. Onely there is this remedie, to fill the diche : the 

whiche is moste difficulte to dooe, as well hicause the capacitje 

thereof is greate, as also for the difficultie, that is in com- 

myng nere it, the walle beeyng strong and concaved, betwene 

the whiche, by the reasons aforesaied, with difficultie maie 

be entered, havyng after to goe up a breache through a 
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ruin, whiche giveth thee moste ereate diflicultie, so that I 
suppose a citee thus builded, to be altogether iiivinsible. 

BAmsTE. When there should bee made besides the diche 
within, s diche also without, should it not bee stranger i 

Fabbicio. It should be without doubt, but mindyng to 
make onu diche onely, myne opinion is, that it standeth 
better within then without. 

Baptistk. Would you, that water should bee in the diches, 
or would you have tlicni drje? 

Fabsicio. The opinion of men herein bee divers, bicause 
the diches full of water, saveth thee from mines under 
P^unde, the Uiches without water, malteth more dlfficulte 
the fillyng of them : but I havyng considered all, would 
make them without water, for that Qiei bee more fcure : For 
diches with water, have been seen in the Winter to bee 
fnuen, and to make easie the wjnnyiig of a citee, as it hap- 
pened to Mirandoln, when Pope Julie besieged it : and for 
to wive me from mines, I would make it so deepe, that he 
that would digge lower, should linde water. 

The Fortresses also, I would buildc concernyng the diches 
and the walles in like maner, to the intent thci should 
hare the like diflicultie to be wonne. One thyng I will 
earnestly advise hym, that defcndcth a Citee: and that is, 
that he make no Bulwarkes without distaunte from the 
valle of thcsame: and an other to hym that buildeth the 
Fortresae, and this is, that be make not any refuge place in 
them, in whiche he that is within, the (irate walle beyrg 
loste, male retire : That whiche maketh me to give the ftrate 
counsaile is, that no mnnne ought to make any tbyng, by 
meaoe wherof. be niaie be driven without rcmedie to lese 
bis lirste reputacion, the whiche losyng, causeth to be 
estetned lease his other doingcs. and maketh afraied them, 
whom have taken upon theim his defence, and alwaies it 
shall chaunce him tm.s whiche I saie, when there are made 
Bulwarkes out of the Tuune. that is to bee defended, 
bicause alwaies he shall leese theim, little thyngca 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

thei be beginning and cause of bis mine. Wben Geniu 
rebelled agaiiiste king Leus of Fraimce, it made certaine 
Bulwarkes alofte on those hilles, wbiche bee about it, the 
whiclie so sone as thei were loste. wbiche was sodainiy, 
made also the citee to be loste. Conccrnyng the second 
couDsaile, I affirme nothyng to be to a Fortresse more 
perilous, then to be in thesame refuge places, to be able to 
retire : Bicause the hope that menne have thereby, maketfa 
that thei leese the utter warde, when it is assaulted i and 
that loste, maketb to bee loste after, all the Fortresse. For 
insample there is freshe in remembraunce, the losse of the 
Fortresse of Furly, when Catherin the Countesse defended 
it againste Cesar Borgia, sonne to Pope Alexander the ri. 
who had conducted thether the armie of the king ol 
Fraunce: tliesame Fortresse, was al full of places, to retire 
out of one into an other : for that there was Krste the kepe, 
from the same to the Fortresse, was a diche after socbe 
sorte, that thei passed over it by a draw bridge: the for- 
tresse was devided into three partes, and everv parte was 
devided from the other with diches, and with water, and by 
Bridges, thei passed from the one place to the other : where- 
fore the Duke battered with his artillerie, one of the partes 
of the fortresse. and opened part of the walle : For whiche 
cause Maister Jhon Casale, whiche was appoiocted to that 
Warde, thought not good to defende that breacbe, but 
abandoned it for to retire bymself into the other places 
that the Dukes men having entered into that parte with- 
out incounter, in a sodaine thei gotte it all: For that the 
Dukes menne became lordes of the bridges, wbiche went 
from one place to an other. Thei loste then this Fortresse, 
whiche was thought iovinsible, through two defaultea, the 
one for liavyng so many retiryng places, the other, bicause 
every retiryng place, was not Lorde of the bridge thereof. 
Therefore, the naiightie builded Fortresse, and the little 
wisedonie of them that defended it, caused siiame to the 
nobie enterprise of the countesse, whoe had thought to have 
abidden an armie, whiche neither the kvng of Naples, nor 
the Duke of Milainc would have abidden : and although 
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his inforcementes had no f^ood etide, yet notwithstandyng 

' fae gotte that honoure, whiche his vatiaiintoesse had de- 

' KTved : The whkhe was testified of many Epigrammes, 

made in those dales in his praise. Therefore, if I should 

have to builde a Fortresse, I would make the walles strong, 

and the diches in the maner as we have reasoned, nor I 

would not make therdn other, then houses to inhahite, and 

, those I would make weake and lowe, after soche sorte that 

thei should not let him that should stande in the middeat of 

the Market place, the sight of all the walle, to the intente 

\ that the Capitain might see with the iye, where he maic 

•uceour : and that every manne should understande, that 

the watle and the diche beyng lost, the fortresse were 

loat. And yet when I should make anv retinr'ng places, I 

would make the bridges devided in soc}ie wise, that every 

parte should ho Lorde of the bridges of his side, ordainyng, 

that thei should fall upon postes, in the middest of the 

diche. 

' BAFTirrE. You have saied that littel tbyngei now a daies 

' MI) not bee defended, and it seemed unto me to have under- 

•toode the contrarie, that the lesser that a thyng wer, the 

better it might be defended. 

Kabritio. You have not understoode well, because that 

place cannot be now a daies called stronge, wher he that 

defendeth it, hath not space to retire with new diches, and 

with new fortificacions. for that the force of the ordinance 

is so much, that he that trusteth uppon the warde of one 

wall and of one fortification only, is deceived : and because 

the Bulwarkc* (mindyng that thev passe not their ordinarie 

measure, for that then they shoufde l>e townes and Cartels) 

be not made, in suche wise that men maie have space within 

■ them to retire, thei are loste straight waie. Therefore it is 

isdom to let alone those Bulwarkeg without, and to 

I fortifie thenterance of the toune, and to kever the gates of 

I the same with tumyngs after suche sort, that men cannot 

I j[oc in nor oute of the gate bv right line: and from the 

I toumynge* to the gate, to make a diche with a bridge. 

^ Al»o they fortifie the gate, with a Percullis, for to bee aWl 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

to put therin their tnetine, when they be issued out to 
faight, and hapnyng that the enemies pursue them, to 
avoide, that in the mingelynge together, they enter not in 
with them: and therfore these be used, the which the 
antiquitie called Cattarratte, the whiche beyng let fall, 
exclude thenemies, and save the freendes, for that in suehe 
a case, men can do no good neither by bridges nor by a 
gate, the one and the other beynge ocupied with prease of 
menne. 

Baptiste. I have scene these Perculleses that you speake 
of, made in Almayne of littell Quarters of woodde after the 
facion of a grate of Iron, and tnese percullises of ouers, be 
made of plankes all massive : I woulde desire to understande 
whereof groweth this difference, and which be the strongest. 
Fabricio. I tell you agayne, that the manners and orders 
of the warre, throughe oute all the worlde, in respecte to 
those of the antiquitie, be estinguesshed, and in It&lye 
they bee altogether loste, for if there bee a thing somewhat 
stronger then the ordinarye, it groweth of the insample of 
other countries. You mighte have understoode and these 
other may rememl>er, with howe muche debilitie before, 
that king Charles of Fraunce in the yere of our salvation a 
thousande CCCC, xciiii. had passed into Italic, they made 
the bateimentes not halfe a yarde thicke, the loopes, and 
the Hanckers were made with a litle opening without, and 
muche within, and with manye other faultes whiche not to 
be tedious I will let passe : for that easely from thinne 
battelments the defence is taken awaye, the flanckers 
builded in the same maner, inoste easylye are opened : 
Nowe of the Frenchemen is learned to make the battel- 
ment large and thicke, and the Sanckers to bee large on 
the parte within, and to drawe together in the middeste 
of the wall, and then agayn to wase wider unto the utter- 
most parte without: this maketh that the ordinaunce 
hardlye can take away the defence. Therfore the Frenche- 
men have, manye other devises like these, the whiche be- 
cause they have not beene scene of our men, they have 
not beene considered. Among whiche, is this kinde of 
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to B grate, the which is a greate deale 
IT that if you have for defence of a 
sate a massive parcuUes as oures, letting it fait, you shutte 
io your menne, and you can not though the same hurte the 
enemie, so that hce with axes, and with fire, maye breake it 
downe safely : but if it bee made like a grate, you m&ye, it 
being let downe, through those holes and through tliose 
open places, defende it with Pikes, with crosbowes, and with 
aI) otner kinde of weapons. 

Baftistk. I have scene in Italye an other use after the 
outelandishe fashion, and this is, to make the carriage of 
tbc artillery with the spokes of the wheele crooked towardes 
the Axeltree. I woulde knowe why they make them so: 
Beemiog unto mee that they bee stronger when tbcy are 
made straighte as those of oure wheeles. 

Fabhitio. Never beleeve that the thinges that differ from 
the ordinarie wayes, be made by chaunce : and if you shouldc 
beleeve that they make them so, to thewe fnyrer, you are 
deceaved : liecause where strength is necessnrie, there ia 
made no counts of fayrenesse; but all groweth, fur that 
.they be muche surer and muchc stronger then ours. The 
reason is this : the carte when it is laden, either coeth even, 
or leaning upon the righte, or upon the lefle side : when it 
goeth even, the wheeles equally sustayne the wayght, the 
which being equallye devided betweene them, doth not 
burden much, but leaning, it commcth to have all the 
paise of the cariage on the bockeof that wheele upon the 
which it leaneth. If the spokes of the same be straight 
thev wil Boone breake : for that the wheele leaning, the 
BpoKes come alao to leane, and not to sustaitie the paise by 
tne straightnesse of them, and so when the carte goeth even, 
■od when they are least burdened, they come to bee 
strongest : when the Carte goeth awrye, and that they 
oome to have moste pnise, they bee weakest. Even the 
contrarie happeneth to the crooked spokes of the Frenche 
Cartes, for that when the carte leaning upon one side 
poincteth uppon them, because thcv bee ordinary crooked, 
they come then to bee straight, and to be able to sustayne 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

strongly al the payse, where when the carte goeth even, 
and that they bee i;rooked, they sustayne it halfe : but let 
us toume to our citie and Fortresse. The Frencbetnen 
also for more safegartie of the gates of their townee, 
for to bee able in sieges more easylye to convey and set oute 
men of tliem, besides the sayde thioges, an other devise, of 
which I have not scene yet in It&lye anye insample: 
this is, where they rayse on the oute side from the ende of 
the drawe bridge twoo postes, and upon either of them they 
joigne a beame, in sucne wise that the one halfe of them 
comes over the bridge, the other lialfe with oute: then all 
the same parte that commeth withoute, they joygne together 
with small quarters of woodde, the whiche they set thicke 
from one beame to an other like unto a grate, and on Ae 
parte within, they fasten to the ende of either of the beamea 
a chaine: then when they will shutte the bridge on the 
oute side, they slacke the chaines, and let downe all the 
same parte like unto a grate, the whiche comming downe, 
shuttethe the bridge, and when they will open it, they 
drawe the chaines, and the same commeth to rise up, 
and they maye raise it up so much that a man may passe 
under it, and not a horse, and so much that there maye 
passe horse and man, and shutte it againe at ones, for that 
it falleth and riseth as a window of a battelment This 
devise is more sure than the Parculles, because hardely it 
maye be of the enemye lette in such wise, that it fall not 
downe, falling not by a Hghte line as the Parculles, which 
easely may be underpropped. Therfore they which will 
make a citie oughte to cause to be ordained all the saide 
things: and moreover aboute the walie, there woulde not 
bee suffered any grounde to be tilled, within a myle thereof, 
nor any wall made, but shouJde be all charapaine, where 
should be neither ditch nor banck, neither tree nor house, 
which might let the fighte, and make defence for the enemie 
that incampeth. 

And noote, that a Towne, whiche hathe the ditches with- 
oute, with the banckes higher then the grounde, is moste 
weake : for as muche as they make defence to the enemve, 
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which aiaaulteth thee, and letteth him not hurte thee, 
because easely they may be opened, and geve place to his 
srtillerye: but let us passe into the Towns. I will not 
loose so muche time in shewing you howe that besides the 
foresayde thinges, it is requisite to have provision of 
victualles, and wherewith to tight, for that they be thinges 
that evcrye man underdeth, and without them, all other 
provision is vaine : and generally twoo thinges oughte to 
oe done, to provide and to take the commoditie from the 
enemic that he availe not by the things of thy countrey; 
therfore the straw, the beastes, the graine, whiche thou 
amst« not receive into house, ought to bedestroied. Also 
he that defendeth a Towne, oughte to provide that nothing 
bee done tumultuouslye and d is ordinate I ye, and to take 
niche order, that in all accidentes everye man maye knowe 
what he hath to doo. 

The order that oughte to be taken is thus, that the 
wamen, the olde folkes, the children, and the impotent, be 
made to keepe within doores, that the Towne maye be left 
free, to yong and lustie men, whom being armed, must be 
dcstributed for the defence of the same, appointing part of 
Ihctn to the wall, parte to the gates, parte to the principall 
places of the Citie, for to remedic those inconveniences, 
that might growe within: an other parte must not be 
bound to any place, but be ready to succour all, neede 
requiring: and the thing beeing ordained thus, with diffi- 
ealtie tumulte can growe, whiche maye disorder thee. Also 
I will that you note this, in the besieging and defending of 
a Citie, that nothing geveth so muche boope to the adversarye 
to be able to winne a towne, as when he knoweth that tne 
«ame is not accustomed to see the enemie : for that many 
times for feare onely without other experience of force, 
citiea have bene loste i Therefore a man oughte, when he 
■Maulteth a like Citie, to make all his ostentaciuns terrible. 
On the other piirte he that is assaulted, oughte to appoinctc 
to the same pnrte, whiche the enemie fighteth againste. 
strong men and suche as opinion makethe not afraide, but 
, veapona onely : for that if the first proofe tume vaine, it 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

increaseth boldenesse to the besieged, and then the enemie is 
constrained to overcome them within, with vertue and repu- 
tacion. The instrumentes wherwith the antiquitie defended 
townes, where manie: as bahstes, onagris, scorpions, Arcu- 
balistes, Fustihals, Slinges ; and also those were inanie with 
which thei gave assaultes. As Arrieti, Towers, Muscuti, 
Plutei, Viney, Falci, testudeni, in steede of which thynges 
be now a dales the ordinance, the whiche serve him that bes- 
segeth, and him that defendeth : and therfore I wili gpeake 
no forther of theim : But let us retoume to our reasonyng, 
and let us come to particular offences. They ought to 
have care not to be taken by famine, and not to be over- 
come through assaultes: concemyng famin, it hath ben 
tolde, that it is requiset before the siege come, to be well 
provided of vitualles. But when a towne throughe longe 
sige, lacketh victuals, some times hath ben seen used cer- 
taine eitraordinarie waies to be provided of their friendes, 
whome woulde save them : inespeciall if through the mid- 
dest of the besieged Citie there runne a river, as the 
Romaines vittelled their castell called Casalino bcsi^ed 
of Anibal, whom being not able by the river to setide them 
other victual then Nuttes, wherof castyng in the same 
great quantitie, the which carried of the river, without 
beyng abel to be letted, fedde longe time the Casaliiuai]&. 
Some besieged, for to shew unto the enemie, that they have 
graine more then inough and for to make him to disp&ire, 
that he cannot, by famin overcome theim, have caste i 
breade oute of the gates, or geven a Bultocke graioe to I 
eate, and after have suffered the same to be taken, to the I 
intent that kilde and founde full of graine, might shewe J 
that aboundance, whiche they had not. On the other parte I 
excellent Capitaines have used sundrie waies to werie the I 
enemie. I 

Fabius suffered them whome he besieged, to sowe their J 
fieldes, to the entente that thei should lacke the same come, 
whiche they sowed. 

Dionisius beynge in Campe at Regio, fained to minde to I 
make an agreement with them, and duryng the practise ] 
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therof, he caused liiin selfe to be pronded of their victuales, THE 
uid then when he had by this mean got from them their SEVENTH 
graine, he kepte them straight and famished them. BcK)KB 

Alexander Magnus mindj-ng to winne Leucadia overcame Ho*e Alex- 
all the Castels uboute it, and by that means drivyng into "ider wanne 
the same citie a great multitude of tiieir owne countrie men, " "*■ 
famished them. 

CoRcemynge the assaultes, there hath been tolde that Tbe beiieited 
cbiefeiy thei ought to beware of the firste bronte, with "ughttouke 
whiche the Romaines gotte often times manie townes. g , J" *7f 
assaultyng them sodainly, and on every side: and thei called 
it, Agffredl urbcm corona. As Scipio did, when he wanne 
newe Carthage in Hispayne : the which bruntc if of a. towne 
it be withstoode, with difficultie after will bee overcome: 
&nd yet thoughe it should happen that the enemie were 
entr^ into the citie, by overcomynge the wall, yet the 
townet men have some remedie, so thei forsake it not : for 
u much as manie armies through entring into a toune, 
hftve ben repulced or slaine : the remedie is, that the The remedie 
townes men doe keepe them selves in highe places, and thattownw 
from the houses, and from the towers to faight with them r "^" i^^' 
the whiche thynge, they that have entered into the citie, enemimar 
have devised to overcome in twoo manners : the one witli entred into 
openyng the gates of the citie, and to make the waie for the '''" towne- 
townes men, that thei might safely flie : the other with Howtomake 
•endvnge foorthe a proclamacion, that signifieth, that none theiownM 
sholf be hurte hut the armed, and to them that caste their """ '"" *' 
weapons on the grounde. pardon shall he graunted : the 
whiche thynge hath made easie the victorie of manie cities. 

Besides this, the Citecs are eoaie to bee wonne, if thou Howto»ne« 
come upon them unawares: whiche is dooen bcvng with <>' f'tie" ••'• 
thy armie farre of, after soche sort, that it be not heleved. «»«l'o wonne. 
either that thou wiltc assaulte theim, or that thou canst 
dooe it. without commyng openly, bicause of the distance 
of the place : wherefore, if thou sccrctely and spcdely aasaulte 
theim, almoste alwaies it shall followe, that thou sbalte 
gette the victorie. I reason unwillingly of the thyngn 
nicceded in our tyme, for that to me and to mine, it 
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should be a burthen, and to reason of other, I cannot tel 
what to saie : notwithstandyng, I cannot to this purpoM 
but declare, the insample of Cesar Borgia, called dukt 
Valentine, who beyng at Nocera with his menne, undei 
colour of goyng to besiege Camerino, toumed tovrardai 
the state of Urbin, and gotte a state in a dale, and with- 
out any paine, the wbiche an other with moche time and 
cost, should scante have gotten. It is conveniente also to 
those, that be besieged, to talte heede of the deceiptes, 
of the policies of the enemie, and therefore the besieged) 
ought not to truste to any thyng, whiche thei see tbe 
enemie dooe continually, but let theim beleve alwaies, that 
it is under deceipte, and that he can to their hurte varie it 
Domitio Calvino besiegyng a toune, used for a customs to 
compasse aboute every daie, with a good parte of bit 
menne, the wall of the same : whereby the Tounes rnenn^ 
belevyng that he did it for exercise, slacked the Wardi 
whereof Domicius beyng aware, assaulted and overcame 
them. 

Certaine Capitaines understandyng, that there should 
come aide to the besieged, have apareled their Souldiourti 
under the Ansigne of those, that should come, aod beyng 
let in, have gotte the Toune. 

Simon of Athens set ^re in a night on a Temple, whiclw 
was out of the toune, wherefore, the tounes menne goyng 
to succour it, lefte the toune in praie to the enemie. Sow 
have slaine those, whiche from the besieged Castle, hare 
gone a foragyng, and have appareled their souldiouT«, «itll 
the apparell of the foiragers, whom after have gotte the 
toune. The aunciente Capitaines, have also used diren 
waies, to de.stroie the Garison of the Toune, whiche tha 
have sought to take, Scipio beyng in Africa, and desiring 
to gette certaine Castles, in whiche were putte the GarriJon* 
of Carthage, he made many tymes, as though he would 
assaulte theim, albeit, he fained after, not onely to abstainCi 
but to goe awaie from them for feare: the whiche AnibsU 
belevyng to hee true, for to pursue hym with greater force* 
and for to bee able more eosely to oppresse him, drewe ouk 
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1 the garrisons of tlieim: The wbiche Scipio knowing, 
KDte Massinissa his Capitaine to overcome them. 

Pirrus making warre in Sclavonic, to the chiefe citee of 
the same countrie, where were brought many menne in 
Garrison, fained to dispaire to bee able to winne it, and 
touming to other places, made that the same for to suc- 
cour them, emptied it self of the warde, and became eaaie to 
bee wonne. Manj' have corrupted the water, and have 
touraed the rivers an other waie to take Tounes. Also the 
besieged, are easely made to yelde them selves, makyng 
tbeim afraied, with signifiyng unto them a victoric gotten, 
or with new aides, whiche come in their disfavour. The old 
Capitainee have sought to gette Tounes by treason, corrupt- 
ing ttome within, but thei have used divers meanes. Sum 
nave sente a manne of theirs, whiche under the name of 
a Pugetive, might take aucthoritie and trustc with the 
enemies, who after have used it to their profite. Some by 
this meiines, have understode the maner of the watche, and 
by meanes of tbesame knowledge, have taken the Toune. 
Some with a Carte, or with Beames under some colour, have 
letted the gate, that it could not bee shutte, and with thi> 
waie, mode the entrie easie to the enemie. Anibiill per- > 
swajled one, to give him a castle of the Romaincs, and that ' 
he xbould fain to go a huntyng in the night, makyng as ^ 
though he could not goe by daie, for fenre of the enemies, 
and tournyng after with the Venison, should put in with 
hym certaine of his menne, and so killyng the watchmen, 
should give hym the gate. Also the besieged are lieguiled, 
with drawyng them out of the Toune, «nd govng awaie 
from them, faining to flie when thei assault thee. And 
manv (emong whom was Anibal) have for no other intente, 
let their Campe to be taken, but to have occasion to get l>e- 
twene tbeim and home, and to take their Toune. Also, 
thei are beguiled with fainyng to dcparte from them, ns 
Formion of Athens did, who havyng spoiled the countrie of 
the Calcidensinns. received after their ambassadours, fillyng 
,_ their Citee with faire promises, and hope of safetie, under 
die which as simple menne, thei were a little after of For- 
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THE ARTE OF WARRE 

mione oppressed. The besieged ought to beware of the 
men, whiche thei have in suspecte enioug them: but some 
times thei are wont, as well to assure them selves with 
deserte, as with punishemeiite. Marcellus knoweyng how 
Lucius Bancius a Nolane, was toumed to favour Aniball, 
moche humaoitie and liberalitie, he used towardes him, that 
of an enemie, he made him moste frendel)'. The besieged 
ought to use more diligence in the warde, when the enemie 
is gone from theim, then when he is at hande. And thei 
ought to warde those places, whiche thei thinke, that maic 
bee hurt least : for that many tounes have been loste, when 
thenemie assaulteth it on thesame part, where thei beleve 
not possible to be assaulted. And this deeeipt groweth ot 
twoo causes, either for the place being strong, and to 
beleve, that it is invinsible, or through craft beyng used of 
the enemie, in assaltyng theim on one side with fained 
laroms, and on the other without noise, and with verie 
assaltes in deede : and therefore the besieged, ought to have 
greate advertisment, and above all thynges at all timet, 
and in especially in the night to make good watche to bee 
kepte on the walles, and not onely to appotncte menne, bat 
Dogges, and soche fiearse Mastives, anJ lively, the whiche 
by their sente maie descrie the enemie, and with barkyng 
discover him: and not Dogges onely, but Geese have oei 
seen to have saved a citee, as it happened to Roome, when 
the Frenchemen besieged the Capitoll. 

Alcibiades for to see, whether the warde watched, Athense 
beeyng besieged of the Spartaines, ordained that when id 
the night, he should lifte up a light, all tlte ward should 
lift up likewise, constitutyng punishmente to hym that 
observed it not. 

Isicrates of Athens killed a watchman, which slept, saiyng, 
that he lefte him as he found him. Those that have been 
besieged, have used divers meanes, to sende advise to tbor 
frendes : and mindyng not to send their message by mouth, 
thei have written letters in Cifers, and hidden them in 
sundrie wise: the Cifers be according, as pleaseth him that 
ordaineth them, the maner of hidyog them is divers, Soiae 
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have written within the scaberde of a sweard : Other have THE 
put the Letters in an unbaked lofe, and alter have baked SEVENTH 
the Mine, and given it for meate to h^m tliat caried tbeim. BOOKE 
Certaine have hidden them, in the seireteste place of their TheBecrete 
bodies; other have hidden them in the collor of a Dogge, convcighyng 
that is faniiliare with hym, whiche cairieth theim : Some "f '^''«". 
have written in a letter urdinarie thinges, and after betwene 
thone line and thother, have also written with water, that 
wetyng it or warning it after, the letters should appcre. 
This waie hath been nioste politikely observed in our time: 
where some myndyng to signitie to their h-ecndes inhabitjing 
within a towne, thinges to be kept secret, and niindynge not 
to truste any person, have sente common matters written, 
•ccordyng to the common use and enterllned it, as 1 have 
aaied above, and the same have made to be hanged on the 
Bates of the Temples, the whiche by countersigncs beyng 
KDowen of those, unto whome thcv have been sente, were 
taken of and ri'ddc: the whiche way is moste politique, 
btcau«e he that carrieth them uiaie bee beguiled, and there 
•hall hnppcn hym no perill. There Ik- moste infinite other 
waies, whiche every manne maic by himself rede and finde: 
but with more facilitie, the besi^ed maie bee written unto, 
then the besiej^ed to their frendes without, for that soche 
letters cannot De sent, but by one, under colour of a fuge- 
ti*c, that commeth out of a toune : the whiche is a daun> 
gerouB and perilous thing, when thenemie is any whit 
ermflie : But those that sende in, he that is sente, maie under 
many colours, goe into the Campe that besiegeth, ajid from 
thens takyng conveniente occasion, maie leape into the 
tnune: but lette us come to spcake of the present winnyng 
of tounes. I saie that if It happen, that thou bee besieged 
in thy citee, whiche is not ordained with djches within, as a 
little before we shewed, to mynde that thenemie shall not 
enter through the breach of the wallc, whJche the artillerie 
.keth: bicause there is no rcmedie to lette thesanie from 
.kjng of a breache, it is therefore necessarie for thee, 'fie cler«uc« 
hileate the ordinance battereth, to caste a dichc within Kgminita 
the wall which is battered, and that it be in bredth at leaate bre«Ji, 
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THE twoo and twentie yardes and a halfe, and to throwe all the- 
SEVENTH same that is digged towardes the toun, whiche roaie make a 
BOUKE banke, and the diche more deper : and it is convenient for 
thee, to sollicitate this worke in soche wise, that when the 
walle falleth, the Diche maie be digged at least, fower or 
five yardes in depth ; the whiche diche is necessarie, while it 
is a digging, to shutte it on every side with a slaughter 
house : and when the wall is so strong, that it giveth thee 
time to make the diche, and the slaughter houses, that bat- 
tered parte, commeth to be moche stronger, then the rest 
of the citee: for that soche fort ificac ion, cometh to have 
the forme, of the diches which we devised within: but 
when the walle is weake, and that it giveth thee not tyme, 
to make like fortilicacions, then strengthe and valtauntnes»e 
muste bee shewed, settyng againste the enemies armed 
mcnne, with all thy force. This maner of fortiticacion was 
observed of the Pisans, when you besieged theim, and tbci 
might doe it, bicause thei had strong walles, whiche gave 
them time, the yearth beyng softe and moste meete to nuse 
up banckes, and to make fort ificac ion s : where if the) had 
lacked this commoditie, thei should have loste the toune. 
Therefore it shall bee alwaies prudently doen, to provide 
afore hand, makyng diches within the citee, and ttirough 
out all the circuite thereof, as a little before wee de\i5^ : 
for that in this case, the enemie maie safely be taried for 
at laisure, the fortificacions beyng redy made. The an- 
How tlie tiquitie many tymes gotte tounes, with muinyng under 

antiijuitieirot ground in twoo maners, either thei made a waie under 
tounes by grounde secretely, whiche rissc in the toune, and by thesame 
under entered, in whiche maner the Romaines toke the citee of 

frrounde. Veienti, or with the muinyng, thei overthrewe a walle. and 

made it ruinate : this laste waie is now a daies moste stronge, 
and maketh, that the citees placed high, be most we^e, 
bicause thei maie better bee under muined : and putt^-ng 
after in a Cave of this Gunne pouder, whiche in a moioente 
kindelyng, not onely ruinateth a wall, but it openetb the 
hilles, and utterly dissolveth the strength of them. 

The remedie for this, is to builde in the plain, and to 
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:e the diche that compasseth 

f the enemie maie Dot digge lower then thesame, where he 

I shall not finde water, whiche onely is enemie to the cavea : 

I for if thou be in a toune, which thou defendest on a high 

T ground, thou canst not remedie it otherwise, then to make 

• within thy walles many deepe Welles, the whiche be as 

drouners to thesame Caves, that the enemie is able to 

ordain against thee. An other remedie there is, to make a 

cave a^ainate it, when thou shouldeste bee aware where he 

muinetn, the wliiehe waie easely hindereth hjm, but difli- 

L cultly it is Toreseen, beyng besieged of a craftie enemie. 

I Be that is besieged, ought above al thinges to have care, 

^ not to bee oppressed in the tyme of teste: as is after a 

bnttaile fought, after the watche made, whiche is in the 

Momyng at brcake of daie, and in the Evenyng betwen 

daie aiicT night, and above al, at meale times: in whiche 

tyme many tounes have been wonne, and armies have been 

of them within ruinated : therefore it is requisite with 

diligence on all partes, to stande alwaies garded, and in a 

good part armed. I will not lacke to tell you, how that, 

i whiche makcth a citee or a campe difficult to be defended, 
is to be driven to kepe Hundred all the force, that thou haste 
lo theim, for that the enemie beyng able to assaulte thee at 
Itis pleasure altogether, it isconveniente for thei' on every 
^c, to garde every place, and so he assaulteth thee with all 
his force, and thou with parte of thine defendest thee. 
Aiao, the besieged maie be« overcome altogether, he with- 
out nuinot bee, but repulced : wherefore many, whom have 
been besieged, cither in a Campe, or in a Toune, although 
Ibei have been inferiour of power, have issued out with 
their men at a sodaine, and have overcome the enemie. 
This Marcellus of Nola did : this did Cesar in Fraunce, 
where his Campe Ijeeyng assaulted of a moste great nomber 
I of FVenchraen, and seeyng hymself not able to defendc it, 
b beyng constrained to devide his force into many partes, 
I aiHl nut to bee able standyng within the Listes, with 
I violence to repulce thcnemie : he opened the campr on 
I thone tide, and turning towardes thesame parte with all his 
' SKI 
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THE power, made so moche violence against them, and with « 

SEVENTH moche valiantnes, that he vauquifished and overcame them. 

BOOKE The constancie also of the besieged, causeth many tvmes 

Bj what displeasure, and maketh afraied them that doe besiege. 

meHnesthei Fompei bejng gainst Cesar, and Cesars armie beeyng in 

Uiatb«sie^e grgate distresse through famine, there was brought of his 

afraied. bredde to Fompei, whom seyng it made of grasse, com- 

maunded, that it should not bee shewed unto his armie, least 

it shoulde make them afraide, seyng what enemies they had 

Honour got against theim. Nothyng caused so muche honour to the 

bj conataucie. Romaines in the warre of Aniball, as their cods tan ci e : for 

as muche as in what so ever envious, and adverse fortune 

thei were troubled, they never demaunded peace, thei never 

made anie signe of fcare, but rather when Aniball waj 

aboute Rome, tliei solde those tieldes, where he had pitched 

his campe, dearer then ordinarie in other times shoulde have 

been solde : and they stoode in so much obstinacie in their 

enterprises, that for to defende Rome, thei would not raise 

their campe from Capua, the whiche in the verie same time 

that Roome was besieged, the Romaines did besiege. 

I knowe that I have tolde you of manie thynges, the 
whiche by your setfe you might have understoode, and con- 
sidered, notwithstandyng I have doen it (as to daie also I 
have tolde you) for to be abell to shewe you better by 
meane therof, the qualJtie of this armie, and also for to 
satisfie those, if there be anie, whome have not had the 



; commoditie to understand them i 



you. 



Nor 1 



thinkes that there resteth other to tell you, then certaine 
generall rules, the whiche you shal have moste familiar, 
which be these. 
s The same that hclpeth the enemie. hurteth thee: and the 
same that helpeth thee, hurteth the enemie. 

He that shall be in the warre moste vigilant to observe 
the devises of the enemie, and shal! take moste payne to 
exei-cise his armie, shall incurre least perilles and maie hope 
moste of the victorie. 

Never conducte thy men to faight the field, if first thou 
hast not confirmed their mindes and knowest them to be 
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without feare, and to be in good order: for thou oughtestc THE 
never to enterprise any dangerous tliyng with thy soul- SEVENTH 
diours, but when thou seest, taa.t they hope to overcome. BUOKE 

It is better to conquere the enemie with faminne, then 
with yron : in the victorie of which, fortune male doe much 
more then valiantnesse. 

No purpose is better then that, whiche is hidde from the 
roemie untill thou have executed it. 

To know in the warre how to undcrstande occasion, and 
to take it, helpeth more then anie other thynge. 

Nature breedeth few stronge menne, the industrie and the 
exercise maketh manie. 

Discipline mate due more in warre, then furie. 

When anie departe from the enemies side for to come to 
•erve thee, when thei be faithfull, thei sh&lbc unto thee 
alwaies great gaines: for that the power of thadversarie* 
•re more demmisshed with the losse of them, that runne 
«waic, then of those that be alaine, although that the name 
of ft fugtlive l>e to new frendes suspected, to olde otiius. 

Better it is in pitchvng the fielde, to reserve behvndc the 
fint front aide inoughe, then to make the fronte bigger to 
diapeTve the souldjours. 

He is diflicultely overcome, whicbe can know his owne 
power and the same of the enemie. 

The valiantenesse of the souldiours availeth more then 
the multitude. 

Some times the situacion helpeth more then the valiantc- 

New and sudden thynges, make armies afrayde. 

Slowc and accustomed thinges, be littell regarded of them. 
Thcrfore make thy armie to practise and to know with 
•mall fnightcs a new enemie, before thou come to fnight the 
firlde with him. 

He that with disorder foloweth the enemie after that he 
is broken, will doe no other, then to become of a conquerour 
a loser. 

He that prepareth not necessarie victualles to live upon, 
is overcome without yron. 
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THE He that trusteth more in horsemen then in footemeti, c 

SEVENTH more in footemen then in horsemen, must accommodate hii 
BOOKE selfe with the situacion. 

When thou wilte see if in the daie there be comen anie 
gpie into the Campe, cause everie man to goe to his 
lodgynge. 

Chaunge purpose, when thou perceivest th&t the eDemie 
hath forseene it. 

How to Consulte with many of those thinges, which thou oaghtest 

consolte. to dooe : the same that thou wilt after dooe, conferre with 

fewe, 

Souldiours when thei abide at home, are maioteined with 
feare and punishemente, after when thei ar led to the warre, 
with hope and with rewarde. 

Good Capitaines come never to faight the 6elde, excepte 
necessitie constraine theim, and occasion call them. 

Cause that thpnemies know not, how thou wilte order thj 
armie to faight, and in what so ever maner that thou 
ordainest it. make that the tirste bande may he received of 
the seconde and of the thirde. 

In the faight never occupie a battell to any other thyng, 
then to the same, for whiche thou haste apoincted it, if 
thou wilt make no disorder. 

The sodene accidentes, with difTicultie are reamedied; 
those that are thought upon, with facilitie. 
WhatthynfM ' Men, yron, money, and bread, be the strengthe of the 
are the warre, but of these fower, the first twoo be moste necessarie: 

strength of because men and yron, finde money and breade : but breadc 
e warre. ^^^j money fynde not men and yroa^i ^ 

The unarmed riche man, is a bootie to the poore souldiour. 
Accustome thy souldiours to dispise delicate livyng and 
lacivius aparell. 

This is as muche as hapneth me generally to remember 
you, and I know that there might nave ben saied manie 
other thvnges in all this my rcasonynge : as should be, how 
and in iiowe manie kinde of waies the antiquitie ordered 
their handes, how thei appareled them, and how in manie 
other thynges they exercised them, and to have joygaei 
S24 
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[hereunto manio other particulars, the whicbe I have not THE 
I judged necessarie to shew, as wel for that you your self SEVENTH 
I may se them, as also for that ray intcnte hath not been to BOOKE 
thew juste how the olde servis of warre was apoincted, but 
howe in these daies a servis of warre might be ordained, 
whicbe should have more vertue then the same that is 
used. NVhcrfore I have not thought good of the auncjent 
thynges to reason other, then that, which I have judged to 
suche introduction necessarie. I know also that I might 
have delated more upon the service on horsebacke, and after 
have reasoned of the warre on the Sea : for as muche as be 
that destinguissheth the servis of warre, saieth, how there 
is an armie on the sea, and of the lande, on foote. and on 
horsebacke. Of that on the sea, I will not presume to speake, 
for that I have no knowledge therof: but I will let the 
G«noues, and the Venecians speake therof, whome with 
like studies have heretofore doen great thinges. 

Also of horses, I wil speake no other, then as afore I have 
■aied, this parte l>eynge (as I have declared) least corrupted. 
Besides this, the footemen being wel ordained, which is the 
puissance of the armie, good horses of necessitie will come 
to be made. 

Onelv I counsel him that would ordayne the exercise of Proviwons 
artnes m his owne countrey, and dcsireth to fill the same **'"| "l"' »!)** 
with good horses, that he make two nrovisions: the one K'.hnefuUof 
it. that he destnbute Mares of a good race throughe his guud hurt*, 
dominion, and accustome his nienne to make choise of 
coltcfl, as you in this couotrie make of Calves and Mules: 
the other is, that to thentente the excepted might iindc a 
byer, I woulde prohibet that no man should kepc a Mule 
excepte he woulde keepe a horse : so that he that woulde 
kepe but one beaate to ride on, shoulde l)e constrained to 
keepe a horse: and moreover that no man should wcare 
6ne cloathe except he which doeth keepe a boT^e ; this order 
I under stande nath beene devised of certainc princes in 
our time, whome in short space have therbv, brought into 
_ th«ir countrey an excellente numbre of good horses. Aboutc 
r thynges, as much as might be I 
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cernyDge horse, I remit to as much as I have saied to daie, 
and to that whiche they use, Peradventure also you noulde 
desire to understand what condicions a Capttaine ought to 
have: wherof I shal satisHe you moste breellie : for that I 
cannot tell how to chose anie otiier man then the same, 
who shoulde know huwe to doe all those thynges whiche 
this daie hath ben reasoned of by us : the which also should 
not suffise, when he should not knowe howe to devise of him 
selfe: for that no man without inveiicion, was ever ex- 
cellent in anie science: and if invencion causeth honour io 
other thynges, in this above all, it maketh a man honorable: 
for everie invention is seen, although it were but simple, 
to be of writers celebrated : as it is seen, where Alexander 
Magnus is praised, who for to remove bis Campe most« 
secretely, gave not wamyng with the Trumpette, but with 
a hatte upon a Launce. And was praised also for bavyng 
taken order that his souldiours in buckelynge with the 
enemies, shoulde kneele with the lefte legge, to bee able 
more strongly to withstande their violence: the whiche 
havyng geven him the victorie, it got him also so muche 

E raise, that all the Images, whiche were erected in hi* 
onour, stoode after the same facion. But because it is 
tyme to finishe this reasonyng, I wil tume againe to my 
first purpose, and partly I shall avoide the same reproch*, 
wherin they use to condempne in this towTie, such u 
knoweth not when to make an ende. 

If you rememlire Cosimus you tolde me, that I beynp <rf 
; one side an esalter of the anti()uitie, and a dispraiser of 
those, which in waightie matters imitated them not, and 
of the other side, I havynge not in the aflaires of war, 
wherin I have taken paine, imitated them, you coulde not 
perceive the occasion : wherunto I answered, how that men 
which wil doo any thing, muste firste prepare to knowe how 
to doe it, for to be able, after to use it, when occasion 
permitteth: whether I doe kno* how to bryng the serris 
of warre to the auncient manners or no, I will be judged by 
you, whiche have bearde me upon this matter longe dispute: 
wherby you may know, how much time I have cooBunwd 
SS6 
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in these studies: and alao I beleeve that you maie imagen, THE 
how much desire is m me to brynge it to eti'ecte : the whiche SEVENTH 
whether I have been able to have doen, or that ever occa- BOOKE 
■iuii bath been geven me, most easely you maie conjecture: 
vet for to make you more certaine and for my lietter justi- 
ocacioD, I will a^ aledge the occasions : and as much as 
1 have promised, I will partely performe, to shew you the 
difficoltie and the facelitie, whiche bee at this presente in 
Miche imitacioDs. 

Therfore I saie, how that no deede that is doen now a A prin«in«y 
daiefi eniong men, is more easie to be reduced unto the ?".*'■? ""7"*" 
fttmciente uianers, then the service of Warre : but by them fpctjon the 
onely that be Princes of ao moche state, who can at least servis of 
gather together of their owne subjectes, xv. or twentie w»rre. 
thousande yong meinie: otherwise, no thyng is more difii- 
suite, then this, to them whiche have not soche commoditie : 
■ad for that you mnie the better understande this parte, 
you have to Lnowe, howe that there b42f of twoo condicions, 
Capitaines to bee praised : The one arc those, that with an Twn tonM of 
armie ordained through the naturaltc discipliue thereof, (npiuines 
have dooen greate thynges : as were the greater parte of *orlhietobe« 
the Iloniaine Citcieins, and suche as have ledde armies, ^""^ 
the which have had no other paine. then to maintaioe 
them good, and to se them guided safely : the other are 
they, whiche not onely have had to overcome the enemie, 
but before they come to the same, have been constrained 
to make good and well ordered their armie: who without 
doubte deserve muche more praise, then those have de- 
Mfvcd, which with olde armies, and good, have valiantely 
wrought. Of these, such wer Pclopida, and Kpaminonda, 
TuUus Hostillius. Phillip of Macedouy father of Alexander, 
CiruB kyng of the Percians, Graccus a Homaine: they all 
w*rc driven first to make their armies good, and after to 
faighte with them : they all coulde doe it, as well throuphe 
their prudence, as also for havynge subjectes whome thei 
night in like exercises instruct : nor it shuld never have ben 
otherwise possible, that anie of theim, though they had 
ben never so good and ful of al escellencie, should have 

tar 



THE beeii able in a strauiige rouDtrs}-, full of men corrupted, 
SEVENTH not used to anie hooest obedience, to have brought to passe 
BOOKE anie laudable worke. It suffiseth not then in Italie, to know 
how to goveme an army made, but first it is necessarie to 
know how to make it and after to know how to commaunde 
it : and to do these things it is requisit they bee those princes, 
whome bavyng much dominion, and subjectes inoughe, maie 
have commoditie to doe it: of whiche I can not bee, who 
never commaunded, nor cannot commaunde, but to armies 
of straungers, and to men bounde to other, and not to me : 
in whiche if it be possible, or no, to introduce anie of those 
thynges that this aaie of me hatb ben reasoned, I will leave 
it to your judgement. 

Albeit when coulde I make one of these souldiours which 
now a daies practise, to weare more armur then the ordi- 
narie, and besides the armur, to beare their owne meate for 
two or three daies, with a mattock e : When coulde I make 
theim to di<rge, or keepe theim every dale manie howeis 
armed, in fained exercises, for to bee able after in the verie 
thyng in deede to prevaile? When woulde thei abstaine 
from plaie, from laciviousnesse, from swearynge, from the 
insolence, whiche everie daie they committe ? when would 
they be reduced into so mucbe disseplinc, into so mucb 
obedience and reverence, that a tree ftill of appels in the 
middest of their Campe, shoulde be founde there and lefte 
untouched ? As is redde, that in the auncient armies manie 
times hapned. What thynge maye I promts them, by 
meane wherof thei may have me in reverence to love, or 
to feare, when the warre beyng ended, they have not anie 
more to doe with me ? wher of maie I make them ashamed, 
whiche be borne and brought up without shame? whic 
shoulde thei be ruled by me who knowe me not ? By what 
God or by what sainctes may I make them to sweare ? By 
those that thei worship, or by those that they blaspheme? 
Who they worship I knowe not anie : but I knowe well Uiey 
blaspheme all. How shoulde I beleeve that thei will keepe 
their promise to them, whome everie hower they dismse? 
How can they, that dispise God, reverence men? Then 
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what good fashion shoulde that be, whichc might be im- THE 

pressea in this matter? And if you should aledge unto SEVENTH 

me that Suyzzers and Spaniardes bee good souldiours, I BOOKE 

woulde confesse unto you, how they be farre better then 

the Italians : but if you note my redsonynge, and the maner 

of procedyng of bothe, you shall see, howc they lacke many 

thynges to joygne to the perfection of the antiquetie. And 

bow the Suyzzers be made good of one of their natural! 

uses caused of that, whiche to daie I tolde you : those other 

are made good by mean of a necessitie: for that servyng 

in a str&unge countrie, and seemyng inito them to be con- 

■trained either to die, or to overcome, thei pereeivynge to 

have no place to Hie, doe become good : but it is a good- 

nessG in nianie partes fawtie : for that in the same there is 

DO other good, uut that they bee accustomed to tarie the 

enemie at the Pike and sweardes poincte : nor that, which 

thei lacke, no man should he meete to teache them, and so 

much the lesse, he that coulde not speake their language. 

But let us tume to the Italians, who for havynge not 
had wtae Princes, have not taken anie good order : and for 
bavyng not had the same necessitie, nhiche the Spaniardei 
have hadde, thev have not taken it of thcim selves, so that 
they remaine tlie shame of the worlde ; and the people _ 

be not to blame, but onely their princes, who have The Auetor 
ben chastised, and for their ignorance have ben justcly ^^fuMth Ihe 
punisehed, Jeesinge monte shamefully their states, without f^ife*!" tho 
■hewing anie vertuous ensample. And if you will see (treat rep roc he 
whether this that I say be trew ; consider how manie oftlidr 
warrcs have ben in Italie since the departure of king P'Tn'f*^'"' 
Charles to this day, where the war beyng wonte to make „'^'i^J|^' 
men warlyke and of reputacion, these the greater and ficrser niTkirM of 
that they have been, so muche the more they have made wsrre. 
the reputacion of the members and of the hcaddes therof 
to \mx loste. This proveth that it groweth, that the ac- 
customed orders were not nor liee not good, and of the 
ncwe orders, there is not anie whiche have knowen how 
to take them. Nor never beleeve that reputacion will be 
gotten, by the Italians weapons, but by the same waJe that 
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I have sbewed, anil by means of theim, that have great 
states in Italle : for that this forme maie be impressed, in 
simple rude men, of their owne, and not in malicious, ill 
brought up, and straungers. Nor there shall never bee 
founde anie good mason, whtche will beleeve to be able to 
make a faire image of a peec'e of Marbell ill hewed, but 
verye well of a rude peece, 

Uur Italian Princes beleved, before thei tasted the blown 
of the outJandishe warre, thut it should suffice a Prince to 
knowe by writynges. how to make a subtell antwere, to 
write a goodly letter, to ehewe in saiynges, and in voorde^ 
witte and promptenesse, to knowe bow to c&nvos a frauds 
to decke theim selves with precious stones and gold, to slepe 
and to eate with greater gtorie then other : To keepe many 
lascivious persones aboute them, to goveme theim selvej 
with their subjectes, covetuously and proudely : To rott« 
in idlenesse, to give the degrees of the exercise of warre^ 
for good will, to despise if any should have shewed them 
any laudable waie, minding that their wordes should bee 
aunswers of oracles: nor the seiy wretches were not awar^ 
that thei prepared theim selves to bee a praie, to whom w 
ever should assaulte theim. Hereby grewe then in the 
thousande fower hundred nintie and fower yere, the greate 
feares, the sodain tiightes, and the marvellous losses : and k> 
three most mightie states which were in Italic, have been 
divers times sacked and destroied. But that which is worse, is 
where those that reraaine, continue in the verie same errourc, 
and live in the verie same disorder, and consider not, that 
those, who in old time would kepe their states, caused to be 
dooen tliese thynges, which of me hath been reasoned, and 
that their studies wer, to prepare the body to diseases, and 
the minde not to feare perilles. Whereby grewe that Cesar, 
Alexander, and all those menne and escellente Princes in 
old tymc, were the formoste emongest the faighters, goyng 
armed on footc. and if thei loste their state, thei would 
loose their life, so that thei lived and died vertuously. And 
if in theim, or in parte of theim, there might hee con- 
dempned to mucbe ambicion to reason of: yet there shall 
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'I bee founde, that in theim is condempned any tender- 
nesse, or any th^iige that maketb metuie delicate and feable : 
the wliiche thyiig, if of these I'rinces were redde and beleved, 
it should be impossible, tltat thei should not change their 
forme of Hving, and their provinces not to chauoge fortune. 
And for tliat you in the beginnyng of this our rcasonyng, 
lamented your ordinauncea, 1 laie unto you, that if you had 
ordained it, as i afore have reasoned, and it had given of it 
■elf no good experience, you might with reason iiave been 
greved therewith: but if it bee not so ordained. and exercised, 
ks I have saied, it maic be greeved with you, who have 
Bwde a counterfaite thereof, and no pcrfecte figure. The 
Venecians idso, and the Duke of Ferare, beganne it, and 
followed it not, the wbiche hath been through their faulte. 
Dot through their menne. And theriore I assure you, that 
who so ever of those, wbiche at this daie have states in 
Italie, shall enter firste into this waie, shall be firste, before 
any other, Lorde of this Province, and it shall happen to liis 
•tate, as to the kyngdome of the Macedonians, the which 
commyng under Philip, who had learned the maner of 
•ettyng armies in order of Epaminondas a 'lliebane, became 
,th this order, and with these exercises (whileste the reste 
of Grece stoode in idlenesse, and attended to risitc comedes) 
•o putsant, that he was able in few yeres to possesse it all, 
and to leave soche foundacion to his sonne, that he was 
«ble to make hymself, prince of all the world. He then 
that despiseth these studies, if he be a Prince, despiseth his 
Princcdome: if he bee n Citezein, his Citee. Wherefore, 
1 Umrnte me of nature, the wbiche either ought not to 
have made me a knower of this, or it ought to have given 
mc power, to have been able to have executed it : For now 
bevng olde, I cannot hope to have any occasion, to bee 
able so tn dooe: In conMderaeion whereof, I have been 
libemll with you, who beevng grave yong menne, maie 
(when the thynges saied of me shall please you) at due 
trmes in favour of your Princes, helpe tneim and counnaile 
tliem, wherein I would have y 
truatfuU, bicause this Province <. 
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THE to raise up agai'ne the thynges dedde, as is seen by the per- 
SEVENTH feccion that poesie, paintyng, and writing, ii now brought 
BOOKE unto: Albeit, as moche as is looked for of me, beyng 
strooken in yeres, I do mistruste. Where surely, if Fortune 
had heretofore grauntcd me so moche state, as sufliseth for 
a like enterprise, I would not have doubted, but in moste 
shorte tyrae, to have shewed to the worlde, how moche the 
aunciente orders avaite: and without peradventure, 
either I would have increased it with glory, or 
loste it without shame. 
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CITEZEIN AND SECRET AillE OF FLORENCE, 

TO THE READERS 

^O thentente that such as rede this booke 
male without difficultie understajide the 
order of the battailes, or bandes of men, 
and of the armies, and lodgjnges in the 
Campe, accordynge as they in the dis- 
cription of theim are apoincted, I thinke 
it necessarie to shewe yo» the figure of 
everie one of them : wherefore it is 
requiset firete, to declare UDto you, by what poinctes and 
letters, the footemen, the horsemen, and everie other par- 
ticuler memhre are set foorthe. 



Know thkbkore that 
("Targetmen. 
I Pikenien. 

[r Capitaine of ten men. 
Veliti ordinarie. I "Jiicti ar thoae nen 

rVeliti extraordinari f^^^ *■"«»" **^ »«" 
I /-. , - csbuEes or bown. 

■ a Centunon or cap- 

\ taine of a hundred men. 

{a Constable or a captaine of a band of 
fower hundred and Hftie men. 
The lied captain of a maine batteL 
The general Captaine of the whole armie. 
(The Trompet. 
] The Drum. 
I. The Ansigne. 
The Standerde. 
Men of Armes. 
Light horsemen. 
Artitlerie or ordinance. 
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In the first figure neste folowyng, is discribed the forme 
of an ordinarie bsttaile or bnude of fower hundred and 
fiftie men, and in what maner it is redoubled by flanke. 
And also bow with the verie same order of Ixxx. rankes, 
by chaungyng onelv to the hinder parte the five rankes of 
Pikes iThicli were tne formost of everie Ceuturie, thei maye 
likewise in bringyiig them in battaile raic, come to bee 
placed behinde: whiche may be doen, when in marchvng, 
the enemies thould come to assaulte them at their bacVea : 
accordyoge as the orderyng therof is before declared. 
Fol. 87. 

In the seconde figure, is shewed how a battaile or bande 
of men is ordered, whiche in marchyng should be driven to 
fiught on the flanke : tw:cordyng as in the booke is declared. 
rot 87. 

In the thirde figure, is shewed how a battaile or bande 
of men, is ordered with two homes, fol. 88, and afltr is 
■hewed how the same maie be made with a voide place in 
the middest : accordyuge as the orderyng therof, in the 
booke moste plainely is declared, fol. 89. 

In the fowerth figure, is shewed the forme or facion of 
an armie apoiuctcd to faight the iKittaite with the enemies : 
and for the better uodcrstandynge thereof, the verie same 
is plainlier set foorthe in the figure next unto it, whcrby the 
other two figures next folowyng maie the easier be under* 
itoode : accordynge as in the Dooke is expressed. Fol. 105. 

In the fifte figure, is shewed the forme of n fower siiuare 
as in the booke is discribed. Fol. \5i. 

In the sixte figure, ia shewed howe an Armie is brought 
Ifrnm n fower square facion, to the ordinarie forme, to faight 
I lieldc : accordyng as afore is declared. Fol. 156. 

In the seventh figure, ia discribed the maner of in- 
mping : according as the same in the booke ia declared. 
W. 174. 
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TO THE MOST 

NOBLE AND ILLUSTUIOUS. 

JAMES Duke of Lenox, Earle of March, 

Baron of Setrington, Darnly, Terbanten. and 

Methuen, Lord Great Chamberlain and Admiral 

of Scotland, Knight of the most Noble Order 

of the Garter, and one of his Majesties 

most honourable Privy Counsel 

in both kingdomes. 

IJJOYSONS are not all of that malig- 
nant and noxious quality, that as 
destructives of Nature, they are 
utterly to be abhord ; but we 6nd 
many, nay most of them have 
their medicinal uses. This book 
carries its poyson and malice in it ; yet mee thinks 
the judicious peruser may honestly make use of it 
in the actions of his life, with advantage. The 
Lamprey, they say, hath a vcnemous string runs 
all along the back of it ; take that out, and it is 
serv'd in for a choyce dish to dainty palates : 
Epicletus t 




lilosopher, sayes. Every thing h 
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two handles, as the fire brand, it may be taken up 
at one end in the bare hand without hurt : the 
other being laid hold on, will cleave to the very 
flesh, and the smart of it will pierce even to the 
heart. Sin hath the condition of the fiery end ; 
the touch of it is wounding with griefe unto the 
soule : nay it is worse ; one sin goes not alone but 
hath many consequences. Your Grace may find 
the truth of this in your perusal of this Author : 
your judgement shall easily direct you in finding 
out the good uses of him : I have pointed at his 
chiefest errors with my best endeavors, and have 
devoted them to your Graces service: which if 
you shall accept and protect, I shall remain 

Your Graces humble and devoted servant, 

Edward D acres. 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE READEK 




glUESTIONLESS some men will blame roe 
for making this Author speak in our 
vulgar tongue. For his Maximes and 
Tenents arc condemnd of all, as pernicious 
to all Chriiitian States, and hurtfull to all 
humane Societies. Herein I shall answer 
for my self with the Como^dian, Piacere 
Httdto boniM quam plurimis,et miiiimi mtUtut 
ladtrf. I endeavor to give content to the most 1 can of 
those that are well disposed, and no scandal to any. I 
grant, I find him blamea and condemned : 1 do no less my 
self. Reader, cither do thou read him without a prejudicate 
opinion, and out of thy own judgement taxe his errors ; or 
at least, if thou canst stoup ao low, make use of my pain» 
to help thee ; 1 will uromioe tlue this reward for thy lalxir : 
if thou consider well the actionstof the world, thou shalt ' 
find him much practised by those that condemn him ; who 
willingly would walk as tbeeves do with close lanteme^ in 
the nignt, that they being undescried, and yet seeing all, 
might surprise the unwary in the dark. Surely this Doolc 
will infect no man : out of the wicked trea-iure of a mans 
own wicked heart, he drawes his malice and mischief. From 
the same flower the Hee sucks honey, from whence the 
Spider bath his poyson. And he that means well, shall 
be here warnd, where the dcceitfull man learnes to set bis 
snares. A judge who hath oflcn used to examine theeves, 
becomes the more expert to sift out their tricks. If mis- 
chief come hereupon, blame not me, nor blame my 
Author: lav the saddle on the right horse: bat 
— . — ; — I.. '~t shame li-"-' — 
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him thai hatcht the mischief. 
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NICHOLAS MACHIAVELLI, 

to the Magnificent Laurence sonne 
to Petek of Medicis health. 

n HEY that desire to ingratiate tkemsetvea 
with a Prince, commonly use to offer them- 
selves to his view, wUh thingsoftbai nature 
as gtich persons take most pUamre amA 
delight in: jnheretipon we see they are 
vtany times presented Jcilh Horses and 
Armes, cloth of' gold, pretiotts stones, and 
■tiich like ornaments, worthy of their great- 
m:t.s. Having then a mind to offer up my self to your 
Magnijii:ence, wUh some testimony of my service to you^ I 
found nothing in my whole invaiU>ry, thai I think better ofy 
or more esteeme, than the knowtege of great mens aclionsy 
which I have learned by a long experience of modem affairs, 
and a continual reading of those of the aacietUs. IFAicA, 
now that I have with great diligence long workt it out, and 
throughly sifted, I cotnmend to your Magnificence. Jiid 
however I may well think this work unworthy of your znejv ; 
yet fach is your humanity, that / doubt not but it shall Jind 
acceptance, considering, that for my part I am not able to 
lender a greater gift, than to present you with the means, 
whereby in a very short time yoti may be abU to understand 
oil that, which I, in the space of many years, and with many 
sufferances and dangers, have made proof and gaind tiU 
knowledge of. And this work I hare not set forth either tcUh 
elegancy of discourse or stile, nor with any other ortutment 
whereby to captivate the reader, as others use, because I would 
not have it gain its esteem from elsewhere than from the truth 
of the matter, and the gravity of the sulgect. Nor can this 
£56 
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bt thought preaiintptiott, ^ a man of humble and low cOTidition 
T>entiire to dilate and discourse upon the govcrn7nent» ^f 
Princes ; for rivn at they that with their pensils dengite out 
countrcyx, get themselves into the plains below to constder the 
nature of the mountains, and other high places aboi^; atut 

rin to consider the plains beUro). they get up to the top» tf 
mfmntiUTU ; in like manner to understand the trnture <f the 
people, U it^ to be a Prince ; andto knowweU the dispositions 
of Princes, mdes best with the nndersianding of a siitgect. 
Your Magnificence then may be pleojied. to receive thix smtdl 
prftcnt, with the same mind that I xcnil it ; which if you shall 
throughly peruse and itnurider, yuu shall perceive therein that 
I exaediitgly wish, that you may atttiui to that greatnen, 
which your own fortuiu; and your eMxUenI endowmentt 
promise you: and if your Magnificence from the very 
point of your Highness shall sometime cast your ej/ea 
upon these itiferior placeji, you shall see how un- 
deservedly I uiidergoe an ejctream and continual 
dcspiglU if fortune. 
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CHAP. I 

How many sorts of Principalities there are, and 

bow many wayes they are attained to. 

PU.L States, all Dominions that linw hud, 
or now hnve rule over men. have hrpn 
Atid are, either Hepub]it[ues or I*rinci- 
piilitics. IVincipalities are either heredi- 
tary, whereof they of the blood of the Lord 
thereof have lon^ time been Prinw» ; or 
else they are new ; and those that arc new, 
are either all new, a» wa» the Dutchy of 
Millan to Francis Sforce; orareas nicmben adjoyned to the 
lierediUry State of the IMnce that gains it; it» the King- 
dom of Naples is to thi- King of Spain. Thm- Dominions 
so gotten, are aecustomed either to live under « Prince, 
or to enjoy their libertvi and an' made ooii(]ueat 
of, either with others forees, or ones own, either 
by furtuue, or by vftlor. 
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CHAP. II 

Of Hereditary Principalities. 

WILL not here discourse of Republiquea, 
because I have other where treated of 
them at large: I will apply mv self onlj 
to a Principality, and proceed, while I 
weave this web, bv arguing thereupon, 
how these Principaflities can be governed 
and maintained. I say then that in 
States of inheritance, and accustomed to 
the blood of their Princes, there are far fewer ditSculties to 
keep them, than in the new: for it suffices only not to 
transgress the course his Ancestors took, aud so afterward 
to temporise with those accidents that can happen ; that if 
such a Prince be but of ordinary industry, he shall allwaies 
be able to maintain himself in his State, unless by some 
extraordinary or excessive power he be deprived thereof: 
and when he had lost it, upon the least sinister chance that 
befalls the usurper, he recovers it again. We have in Italy 
the Duke of Ferrara for example hereof, who was of ability 
to resist the Venetians, in the year 84, and to withstand 
Pope Julius in the tenth for no other reason, than because 
be had of old continued in that rule ; for the natural Prince 
hath fewer occasions, and less heed to give offence, where- 
upon of necessity he must be more beloved ; and unless it be 
that some extravagant vices of his bring him into hatred, it ts 
agreeable to reason, that naturally he should be well belo^-ed_ 
by his own subjects: and in the antiquity and continuatitm'-' 

of the Dominion, the remembrances and occasions of 
.,-, innovations are quite extinguished: for evermore 
one change leaves a kind of breach or dent, to 
fasten the building of another. 
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CHAP. Ill 

mixt Principalities. 

the difficulties consist in the new I'rin- 

pality ; and first, if it be nut ail new, 

but AS a member, so that it may be 
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termed altogether as mixt; and the 
variations thereof proceed in the first 
place from a natural difficulty, which we 
commonly finde in all new Principalitiesi 
for men do willingly change their 1-ord,/ 
beleevtng to better their condition i and this beliefe causes 
them to take armes against him that rules over them, 
whereby they deceive themselves, because they find after by 
experience, they have made it worse : which depend* upon 
another natural and ordinary' necessity, forcing him alwaies to 
offend those, whose I'rince he newly becomes, as well by his 
soldier* he is put tu entertain upon them as by many other 
injuries, which a new conquest draws along with it: in 
such manner as thou findest all those thine enemie*. whom 
thou hast endamniHged in the seizing of that Principality, 
and afterwards CAiist not keep them thy friends that li*»e 
seated thee in it, fur nut being able to satisfie them accord- 
ing to their expectations, nor put in practice strong remedies 
■gainst tliem. being obliged to them. For however one b«^ 
very well provided with strong armies, yet hath he alwaie* 
nenlof the favor of the inhabitants in theCountrey, toentrr/ 
thereinto. For these reasons, I>ewifc the twelfth. King of 
France, suddenly took Milan, and as soon lust it ; and the 
first time I.Adwick his own forces served well enough to 
wrest it nut of his hands ; for those people that had ufiened 
him the gates, finding themselves deceived of their opinioni 
and of that future good which thev had promised themselves, 
could not endure the distastes tnc new Prince gave them. 
True it is, that Countreys that have rebelled again the 
second time, being recovered, are harder lost i for their Lord, 
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CRAP. II! persons, but cares only to secure himself, by punisliing 
OfraUtPrin- the delinquents, to clear all suspicions, and to provide 
cipftlitiea. for himself where he thinks he is weakest: so that if to 
make France lose Milan the first time, it was enough for 
Duke Lodwick to make some small stir onlv upon the 
confines; yet afterwards, before they could mske him lose 
it the second time, they had need of the whole world 
together against him, and that all liis armies should be 
wasted and driven out of Italy ; which proceeded from the 
forenamed causes : however though both the iirst and 
second time it was taken from him. The generall cAUses of 
the first we have treated of; it remains now that we see 
those of the second ; and set down the remedies that he had, 
or any one else can have that should chance to be in those 
termes he was, whereby he might be able to maintain himself 
better in his conquest than the King of France did. I say 
' therefore, that these States which by Conquest are annexed 
to the ancient states of their conqueror, are either of the 
same province and the same language, or otherwise: and 
when they ore, it is very easy to hold them, especially when 
they are not used to live free; and to enjoy them securely, 
it is enough to have extinguished the Princes line who ruled 
over them : For in other matters, allowing them their ancient 
conditions, and there being not much difference of manners 
betwixt them, men ordinarily live quiet enough ; as we hare 
seen that Burgundy did, Britany, Gascony, and Nonoandy, 
which so long time continued with France: for however 
there be some difference of language between them, yet cad 
they easily comport one with another; and whosoever makes 
the conquest of them, meaning to hold them, must have two 
■ regards; the first, that the race of their former Prince be 
quite extinguished: the other, that he change nothing, 
neither in their lawes nor taxes, so that in a verv short 
time they become one entire body with their ancient 
Principality. But when any States nre gaind in a Province 
disagreeing in language, manners, and orders, here are the 
difficulties, and here is there need of good fortune, and great 
industry to maintain them : and it would be one of the beat 
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and livelyest remediefi, for the Conqueror to goe in person CHAP. ITI 
and dwi-ll there; this would make the possession hereof Of mixt Prin- 
more secure and durable; as the Turk hath done in Greece, cipalitiei. 
who among all the other courses taken by him for to hold 
that Istate. had he not gone thither himself in person to 
dwell, it had never been potuiible for him to have kept it: 
for abiding there, he sees the dtaordeni growing in their 
beginnings, and forthwith can remedy them ; whereas being 
not there present, tht-y are heard of when they are grown to 

some height, and then is there no help for them. Moreover, 

the Province ii not pillaged by the ofGcen thou sendest 
thither: the subjecta are much satisfied of having recourse 
to the Prince near at hand, whereupon have they more 
reason to love him. if they mean to be good ; and intending 
to do otherwise, to fear him: and forrein Princes will be 
well aware how they invade that State; insomuch, that 
making his abode there, he can very hardly lose it. Another • 
lemedy, which is also a better, is to send Colonies into one 
or two places, which may be as it were the keys of that 
State ; lor it is necessary either to do this, or to maintain 
there many horse and foot. In these colonies the Prince 
nakes no great expence, and either without his charge, or 
at a very small rate, he may both send and maintain them ; 
and gives otTence only to them from whom he takes their 
fields and houses, to bestow them on those new inhabitants 
who are but a very small part of that State ; and those that ■ 
he ofl'cnds, remaining dispersed and pcK>re, can never hurt 
him; and all the rest on one part, nave no offence given 
them, and therefore a small matter keeps them in quiet : on 
the other side, they are wary not to erre, for fear it befalls 
not them, as it did those that were di*uoild. I conclude 
then, that those colonies that arc not cnargcable. are the 
more trusty, give the lew offence ; and thry that are 
offended, being but poor and scattered, can do but little 
harme, as I have said ; for it is to be noted, that men must 
cither be dallyed and flattered withall, or cIm* lie quite 
cnisht ; for they revenge themselves of small dammagvs; but 
of great one* thev are not able ; so that when wrong i* done 
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CHAP. HI to any man, it ought so to be done, that it need fear no 
Of laixt Prin- return of revenge again. But in lieu of Colonies, by nuda- 
cipalities. taining soldiers there, the expence is great; for the whole 
revenues of that State are to oe spent in the keeping of it; 
so the conquest proves but a loss to him that hath got it, 
and endammages him rather; for it hurts that whole State 
to remove the army from place to place, of which annoyance 
every one hath a feeling, and so becomes enemie to thee; as 
they are enemies, I wis, who are outraged by thee in their own 
houses, whensoever they are able to do thee mischief. Erery 
way then is this guard unprolitable. Besides, he that is in 
a different Province, (as it is said) should make himself Head 
and defender of his less powerfull neighbors, and devise 
alwaies to weaken those that are more mighty therein, and 
take care that upon no chance there enter not any foreiner 
as mighty as himself; for it will alwaies come to pass, that 
they shall be brought in by those that are discontented, 
either upon ambition, or fear; as the Etoliaus brought the 
Romans into Greece; and they were brought into everv 
countrey they came, by the Natives ; and the course of the 
matter is, that so soon as a powerfull Stranger enters a 
countrey, all those that are the less powerfull there, cleave 
to him, provoked by an envy they beare him that is more 
mighty than they ; so that for these of the weaker sort, he 
may easily gain them without any pains: for presently all 
of them together very willingly make one lump with that he 
hath gotten: He hath only to beware that these increase 
not their strengths, nor their authorities, and so he shall 
easily be able by his own forces, and their assistances, to 
take down those that are mighty, and remain himself 
absolute arbitre of that Countrey. And he that playes not 
well this part, shall quickly lose what he hath gotten : and 
while he holds it, shall find therein a great many troubles 
and vexations. The Romans in the Provinces thcv seiz\l 
on, observed well these points, sent colonies thither, enter- 
tained the weaker sort, without augmenting any thing their 
power, abated the forces of those that were mighty, and 
permitted not any powerfull forreiner to gain too mach 
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reputation there. ■ And I will conteut my self only with the. CHAP. Ill 
countrey of Greece for example hereof. The Achayans and Of miit Prin- 
Etolians *tre entertained hy them, the Macedons kingdome cipalitita. 
was brought low, Antiochus was driven thence, nor ever did 
the Aciiayans or Etolians deserts prevail so far for them, 
that they would ever promise to enlarge their State, nor the 
perswasioiis uf Philip induce them ever to be his friends, 
without bringing him lower; nor yet could Antiochut his 
power make them ever consent that he should hold uiy 
State in that countrey : for the Romans did in these cases 
that which all judicious Princes ought to do, who arc not 
only to have regard unto all present miscliiefs, but also to 
the future, and to provide for those with all industry ; for 
by taking order for those when they are afarre off, it is easie 
to prevent them ; but by delaying till they come near hand 
to thee, the remedy comes too late ; for this malignity is 
grown incurable: and it befalls this, as the physicians uv 
of the hectick feavcr, that in the beginning it is easily cur'd, 
but hardly known; but in the course of time, not having 
been known in the beginning, nor cured, it becomes easie to 
know, but hard to cure. Even su falls it out in matters of 
SUtc; fur by knowing it aloof off (which is given only to a 
wise man to do) the mischiefs that then spring up, are 
quickly helped; but when, for not having been perceived, 
they are suffered to increase, so that every one sees them, 
there is then no curv for them ; therefore the Konians, seeing 
the«e inconvenient^ afftr off, ajwai^s prevented them, and 
never sufferd them to follow^ tar to escape a war, be- 
cause they knew that a war is not undertaken, but deferred 
for another* advantage; therefore would they rather make 
K war with Philip and Antiochus in Greece, to the end il 
■hould not afterwards be made with them in Italy, though 
for that time they were able to avoid Ixith the one and the 
other, which they thought not good to i!o: nor did they 
approve of that raying that is ordinarily in the mouthes of 
the Sage* of our dayes. In cnjotf th^ brnr/ils of the prrterU j^ 
time; hut that rather, to take the benefit of their valor and 
wisdome ; for time drives forward everything, and may bring 
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CHAP. Ill with it as well good as evil, and evil as good. But let us 
Of mirtPrin- return to France, and esamineif any of the things prescribed 
cipftlities. have been done by them : and we will speak of Lewis, and' 

not of Charles, as of whom by reason of the long possession 
he held in Italy we better knew the wayes he went ; and you 
shall see he did the clean contrary to what should have been 
done by bim that would maintain a State of different 
Language and conditions. King Lewis was brought into 
Italy by the Venetians ambition, who would have gotten for 
their shares half the State of Lombardy : I will not blame 
his comming, or the course he took, because he had a mind 
to begin to set a foot in Italy ; but having not any friends 
in the country, all gates being barred against him, by reason 
of King Charles his carriage there, he was constrained to 
joyn friendship with those he could ; and this consideration 
well taken, would have proved lucky to him, when in the 
rest of his courses he had not committed any error. The 
King then having conquered Lombardy, recovered presently 
all that reputation that Charles had lost him ; Grenua 
yeelded to him, the Florentines became friends with him ; 
the Marquess of Mantua, the Duke of Ferrara, the Bentivolti, 
the Lady of Furli, the Lord of Faenza. Fesaro , Rimino, 
Camerino, and Piombino, the Luc heses, Pisans and Sieneses, 
every one came and offered him friendship : then misht the 
Venetians consider the rashness of the course they had taken, 
who, only to get into their hands two Townes in Lombardy, 
made the King Lord of two thirds in Italy. Let any man 
now consider with how small difficulty could the Kiog have 
maintained his reputation in Italy, if he had followed these 
aforenamed rules, and secured and defended those his friends, 
who because their number was great, and they weak and 
fearful, some of the Church, and others of the Venetians 
were alwaies forced to hold with him, and by their means 
he might easily have been able to secure himself against 
those that were mightiest: but he was no sooner got into 
~ Milan, than he took a quite wrong course, by giving ayd to 
Pope Alexander, to seize upon Romania, and perceivM not 
that by this resolution he weakned himself, ruining his own 
270' 
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[ friends, and those had cast themselves into his bosom, making CHAP. UI 
• the Church puissant, by adding to their Spiritual power, OfmixtPrin- 
whereby they gaind their authority, and so much temporal ■= 
estate. And having once got out of the way, he was con- 
strained to go on forward ; insomuch as to stop Alexanders 
ambition, and that he should not become Lord of all Tuscany, 
of force be was to come into Italy : and this sufficed him not, 
to have made the Church mighty, and taken away his own 
friends; but for the desire he had to get the Kingdome of 
Naples, he divided it with the King uf Spain : nnd where 
before he was the sole arbitre of Italy, he brought in a 
competitor, to the end that all the ambitious persons of 
that country, and all that were ill alTected to him, might 
have otherwhere to make their recourse : and whereas he 
might have left in that Kingdome some Vice-King of his 
own, he took him from thence, to place another there, that 
might afterward chacc him thence. It is a thing inileed 
very natural and ordinary, to desire to be of the getting 
hand : nnd nlwaies when men undertake it, if thev can effect 
it, they shall be prais'd for it, or at least not biam'd : but 
when they are not able, and yet will undertake it, here livt 
the blame, here is the error committed. If France then wa» 
able with her own power to assail the Kingdome of Naples, 
she might well have done it ; but not being able, she should 
not have divided it: and if the division she made of 
Lomlmrdy with the Venetians, deaerv'd umie excuse, thereby 
to set one foot in Italy ; yet thi« merits blame, for not being 

P«xcus*d by that nec(.>s9iity. I^wis then committed these five 
fkuits: extinguixht the feebler ones, augmented the Stale of ' 
uinther that was already powerful in Italy, brought there* 
into a very puissant forreiner, came not thither himKelf to 
dwell there, nor planted any colonies there: which fault s^_ 
while he liv'd, he could not but be the worse for; yet al(^~" 
could not have gone so ill, had he not eommitteil the sixt.- 
to take fmm the Venetians their State; for if he had not^ 
enliirtr'd the Churches territories nor brought the Spaniard 
into Italy, it had bin necessary to take them lower; but 
having first tnken those other counes, he should never have 
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CHAP. Ill given way to their destruction; for while they had been 
Of milt Prin- strong, they would alwaies have kept the others off fmta 
cipalitie*. venturing on the conquest of Lombardy. For the Venetians 

would never have given their consents thereto, unless they 
should have been made Lords of it themselves ; and the 
others would never have taken it from France, to give it 
them : and then they would never have dar'd to go and »et 
upon them both together. And if any one should say, that 
King Lewis yeelded Romania to Alexander, and the King- 
dome of Naples to Spain, to avoid a war ; I answer with the 
reasons above alledged, that one should never suffer any 
disorder to follow, for avoiding of a war; for that war is 
not sav'd, but put off to thy disadvantage. And if any 
others argue, that the King had given his word to the Pope, 
to do that exploit for him, for dissolving of his marriage, 
and for giving the Cardinals Cap to him of Hoan ; I answer 
with that which hereafter I shall say touching Princes words, 
how thev ought to be kept King Lewis then lost Lombard 
for not tiaving observ'd some of those termes wiiich others 
us'd, who have possessed themselves of countries, and desir'd 
to keep them. Nor is this any strange thing, but veiy 
ordinary and reasonable : and to this purpose I spake at 
Nantes with that French Cardinal, when Valentine (for so 
ordinarily was Cafsar Borgia Pope Alexanders son eall'd) 
made himself master of Homania; for when the Cardinal 
said to me, that the Italians \inderstood not the feats of 
war ; I answered, the Frenchmen understood not matters 
of State : for had they been well vers'd therein, they would 
never have suffer'd the Church to have grown to that 
greatness. And by experience we have seen it, that ibe 
power hereof in Italy, and that of Spain also, was caused by 
France, and their own ruine proceeded from themselves. 
From whence a general rule may be taken, which never, or 
very seldom fails. Thai he that gives the meatu to artother to 
become powerful, mines himself ; for that power is caus'd by 
him either with his industry, or with his force ; and as 
well the one as the other of these two is suspected 
by him that is grown puissant. 
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CHAP. IV 
Wherefore Darius his Kiogdome taken by Alex- 
ander, rebelled not against Alexanders Successors 
after his death. 

H£ ditfirultiea being cooaider'd, which a 
man hath in the maintaining of a State new 
gotten, aunie mielit marvaUe hovr it came 
to [iHtts, that Alexander the great sub- 
dued all Asia in a few years ; and having 
hardly possesied himself of it, died ; where- 
upon it seemed probable that all that 
State should have rebelled; nevertheless 
his Successors kept the ponsession of it, nor found they other 
dilKcutty in holding it, than what arose among themselves 
through their own ambition. I anHwcr, that all the IVin-'- 
cifialities whereof we have memory left Ub, have been 
govenied in two several manners; either by a Prince, and 
all the rest Vassals, who as ministers by his favor and allow- 
ance, do help to govern that Kingdom ; or by a Prince and 
by Barons, who not by their Princes fa«or, but by the 
antiijuity of blood hold that degree. And these kinds of 
Barons have both states of their own, and Vassals who 
acknowledi^ them for their Lords ; and bare them a tnie 
natural aRection. Those States that are govem'd hy k 
Prince and by Vassals, have their Prince ruling over them 
with more authority ; for in all his countrey, there is none 
acknowledged for superior, but himself: and if they yecU 
obedience to any one else, it is hut as to his minbter and 
officer, nor bearc they him any particular good will. The 
examples of these two different Governments now in our 
dayes, are, the Turk, and the King of tVance. 'iTie Turks 
whole Monarchy is govem'd by one Lord, and the rest are 
all his VasiaU; and dividing his whole Kingdom into divers 
. Sangiacques or Governments, he sends several thither, and 
^ those he chops and changes, as he pleases. But the Kin|{ 
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CHAP. IV of France is seated in the midst of a inulUtiide of LonU, 

Wlierefbre who of old have been acknowledg-d for such by their subjects, 

Dkrius and being belov'd by them, enjoy their preheminencies ; oor 

rebeUed not f^„ the King take their States from them without danger. 

^era*Su "" **^ then that considers the one and the other of these two 

cetaonaftw States, shall find difficulty in the cooquest of the Turka 

his deftth. State ; but vhen once it is subdu'd, great facility to hold it. 

The reasons of these difficulties in taking of the Turks 

Kingdom from htm, are, because the Invader cannot he 

called in by the Princes of that Kingdom, nor hope by the 

rebellion of those which he hath about him, to be able to 

facilitate his enterprize: which proceeds from the re&sons 

aforesaid ; for they being all his slaves, and oblig'd to himr 

can more hardly be corrupted ; and put case they were 

corrupted, little proBt could heget by it, they not being able 

to draw after them any people, for the reasons we have 

- shewed : whereupon he that assails the Turk, must think to 

find him uaited ; and must rather relie upon his own forces, 

thaa in the others disorders : but when once he is overcome 

and broken in the field, so that he cannot repair his armies, 

there is nothing else to be doubted than the Royal blood, 

which being once quite out, there is none else left to be 

feard, none of the others having any credit with the people. 

And as the conqueror before the victory could not hope in 

them ; so after it, ought he not to fear them. The contrary 

falls out in Kingdoms govem'd as is that of France : for it 

is easie to be enter'd by the gaining of any Baron in the 

Kingdom; for there are alwaies some maleconteota to be 

found, and those that are glad of ioDovation. Those for 

the reasons alledg"d are able to open thee a way into that 

State, and to further thy victory, which afterwards to make 

good to thee, draws with it exceeding many difficulties, as 

well with those that have ayded thee, as those thou hast 

supprest. Nor is it enough for thee to root out the Princes 

race: for there renmine still those Lords who quickly will 

be the ring-leaders of new changes ; and in case thou art 

not able to content these, nor extinguish them, thou losest 

that State, whensoever the occasion is ofTerd. Now if thou 
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fha.\t consider what sort of ^nvemment that of Darius wai, 
thou shalt find it like to the Turks dominion, and therefore V 
Alexander was necessitated firat to defeat him utterly, I 
and drive him out of the field ; after which victory Darius " 
being dead, that State was left secure to Alexander, for the ^ 
reasons we treated of before : and his successors, had they oi 
continued in amity, mif^ht have enjoy'd it at ease: nor ever h 
aro^e there in that Kingdome other tumults, than those 
they themselves stir'd up. But of the States that are 
order'd and grounded as that of France, it is impossible to 
become master at such ease: and from hence grew th«- 
fre<juent rcltellions of Spain, Prance, and Greece against the 
Hnmans, by reason of the many Prindpalities those States 
had: whereof while the memory lasted, the Romans were 
alwayes doubtfull of the possetsion of them; but the 
memory of them twing quite wip't out, by the jxiwer and 
continuance of the Empire, at length they enjoy'd it 
»«urely ; and they also were able afterward" fighting one 
with another, eac>i of one them to draw after them the 

Eater part of those nrovincei, according ajt their authority 
1 gain'd them cretlit therein: and that beratisc the bloorl 
of their ancient Lords was <]oite «pent, they acknowli-dg'd no 
other but the Romans. Bv the consideration then of thrae 
things, no man will marvaile that Alexander had so little 
trouble to keep together the Slate of Asia ; and that olhrnt 
have had such great difficulties to maintain their rnn(|ue«t, 
a.1 Pyrrbus. and many others; which proceeds not from 
the small or great valour of the conauerour, but 
from the difference of the subject 
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CHAP. V 

In what manner Cities and Principalities are to be 

govern "d, which, before they were conquer'd, liT"d 

under their own Laws. 

^H£N those States that are conquered, ma it 
is said, have been accustomed to live 
under their own Laws, and in libertTi 
there are three wayea for a man to bold 
them. The 6rst is to demolish all their 
strong places ; the other, personally to goe 
and dwell there ; the third, to su£^r them 
to live under their own Laws, drawing 
from them some tribute, and creating therein an Oligarchy, 
that may continue it in thy service: for that State being 
created by that Prince, knowes it cannot consist without 
his aid aud foree, who is like to doe all he can to maintain 
. it ; and with more facility is a City kept by meanes of her 
own Citizens, which hath been us'd before to live free, than 
by any other way of keeping. We have for example the 
Spartans and the Romans ; the Spartans held Athens and j 
Thebes, creating there an Oligareny : yet they lost it. The | 
Romans to be sure of Capua, Carthage, and Numantia, dis- 
manteird them ()uitc, and so lost them not: they would \ 
have kept Greece as the Spartans had held them, leaving 
them free, and letting them enjoy their own Laws ; and it 
prospered not with them: so that they were fore'd to 
deface many Cities of that province to hold it. For in toith"^ 
there is not a surer way to keep them under, than far 
demolishments ; and whoever becomes master of a Citv us'd i 
to live free, and dismantells it not, let him look himse'lfe to^ 
hee ruin'd by it ; for it alwayes in time of rebellion takec 
the name of liberty for refuge, and the ancient orders it 
had ; which neither hy length of time, nor for any favours 
afforded them, are ever forgotten ; and for any tKing that j 
can be done, or order'd, unlesse the inhabitants be disunit«d | 
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aod dispersed, that name is never forgotten, nor those CHAP. V 
cuttomes : but presently in every chance recourse is thither lu what 
made : as Pisa did after so many yeercs that she had been manner Cliie* 
subdu'd by the Florentines. But vfhcn the Cities or the ^JDJifj^ t^ 
Provinces are accustomed to live under a Prince, and that t«)»eni'<i, 
whole race is quite extiipated : on one part being us'd to 
obey ; on the other, not having their old Prince ; they agree 
not to make one from among themselves: they know not 
how to live in liberty, in such manner that they are much 
slower to take armes ; and with more facility may s Prince 

{;&ine them, and secure himselfe of them. But in Rrpub- 
iques there is more life in them, more violent hatred, more 
earnest desire of revenge ; nor does the remembrance of 
the ancient liberty ever leave them, or suffer them 
to rest : so that the safest way, is, either to mine 
them, or dwell among them. 

CHAP. VI 

Of new Principalities, that are conquer'd by ones 
own arraes and valour. 

^ET no man marvaile, if in the diaeoune 1 
shall make of new Principalities, both 
touching a IVince, urn) toiicliing a Htatf, 
I sliall alledge very famous examples : for 
seeing men almost alwayes walk in the 
pathes beaten by others, and proceed in 
their actions by imitation; and being 
that others waycs cannot bee exactly fol- 
lowed, nor their vcrtucs. whose [Mitterne thou sefst before 
thee, attain'd unto ; a wise man ought alwayes to tread the " 
footsteps of the worthiest persons, and imitate those tliat 
have been the most excellent : to the end tliat if his vertue 
arrive not thereto, at least it mayyeeld some favour thereof, 
and doc as good Archers use, who thinking tlie place they 
intend to hit, too farre distant, and knowing bow farr th« 
strength of their bow will carr\-. thcv lav their avme a great 
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CHAP. VI deale higher than tbe mark ; not for to hit so high with their 
it new PriD- arrow, but to bee able with the help of so high an aime to 
ipalitiea, that reach the place they shoot at. I say, that in Principalities 
con<|uer'd ^(,oiiy new, where there is a new Prince, there is more and 
,ggg„j lesse difficuity in maintaining them, as the vertue of their 
lur. Conquerour is greater or lesiser. And because this succease, 

to become a Prince of a private man, presupposes either 
vertue, or fortune ; mee thinks the one and other of these 
two things in part should mitigate many difficulties; how- 
ever lie that hath lesse stood upon fortune, hath maintain'd 
himselfe the better. Moreover it somewhat facilitates the 
matter in that the Prince is constrain'd, because lie hath not 
other dominions, in person to come and dwell there. But 
to come to these who by their own vertues, and not by 
fortune, attain'd to be Princes ; the excellentest of these are 
~ Moses, Cyrus, Romulus, Theseus, and such like ; and though 
of Mosea we are not to reason, he onely executing the things 
that were commanded him by God ; yet merits he well to be 
admir'd, were it only for that grace that made him worthy 
to converse with God. But considering Cyrus, and the 
others, who either got or founded Kingdomes, we shall find 
them all admirable: and if there particular actions aad 
Lawes be throughly weigh'd, they will not appeare mui:h 
differing from those of Moyses, which he recetv'd from so 
Sovraigne an instructer. And examining their lives and 
actions, it will not appeare, that they had other help of 
fortune, than the occasion, which presented them with the 
matter wherein they might introduce what forme they then 
pleas'd ; and without that occasion, the vertue of their mind 
had been extinguish'd ; and without that vertue, the 
occasion had been offer'd in vaine. It was then necessary 
for Moses to find the people of Israel slaves in -Egypt, and 
oppress'd by the Egyptians, to the end that they to get 
out of their thraldome, should bee willing to follow him. 
It was 6t that Romulus should not be kept in Albia, but 
expos'd presently after his birth, that he might become 
King of Rome, and founder of that City. There was need 
that Cyrus should find the Penians discontented with the 
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Medes government, &nd the Medes delicate and efTemiiiate CHAP. VI 
titrougb their long peace. Tiieseus could not make proof Of new PHn- 
of his vertue, bad not he found the Athenians dispers'd. cipaliiin.thit 
l^-1'hesc occasions therefore made these men happy, and their ■■* cooqnt-rM 
excellent vertue made the occasion be talten notice of, ,?niM*Lid"' 
whereby their countrey became enobled, and exceeding valour, 
fortunate. They, who by vertuous waics, like unto these, 
become Princes, attain the Pritici|)ality with diDiculty, but 
hold it with much ea^e; and the difhculties they find in- 
gaining the Principality, arise partly from the new orders 
and courses they are forc'd to bring in, to lay the founda- 
tion of their State, and work their own security. And it is 
to be coiisider'd, how there is not any thing harder to take 
in hand, nor doubtfuller to succeed, nor more dangerous to 
mannage, than to be the chief in bringing in new orden; 
for this Chief tinds all those his enemies, that tlirive upon 
the old orders; and hath but luke warnie defenders of all 
those that would du well upon the new orders, which luke- 
wanne temper proceeda partly from fear of the opiH>sers 
who have the laws to their advantage; partly from tiie in- 
credulity of the men who truly beleeve not a new thing, 
unless there be some certain proof given them thereof. 
Whereujwn it arises, that whensoever they that are aJver- 
Mric*, take the occasion to a.ssaylc. they do it factiouiily ; 
Utd these others defend but coolv. su that their whole 
party altogether nms a bazxanl. Iherefore it is neeeswary, 
being we intend throughly to discourse this part, to examine 
if the»e innovators stiuicl of themselves, or if they de|H-nd 
upon others; that is, if to bring their work to effect, it be 
necessary they should intrcat, or be able to constrain; in 
the first case they allwaycs succeed ill, and bring nothing to 
pass : but when tliev dc{)end of themMelves, and are able to 
force, then seldom it i< that they hazzard. Hence came it 
that all the prophets tliat were arm'd, nrevail'd ; but those 
that were unarm'd, were too weak : for besides what we 
have alledg'd, the nature of the people is changeable, and 
easic to be perswaded to a matter; but it is hard also to 
settle them in that |)er>wa»ion. And therefoir it behoves 
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CHAP. VI a nuiD to be so provided, that when they beleeve do longer. 
Of new Prin- he may be able to compel them thereto by force. Moses, 
cip&litie8,tliat Cyrus, Theseus, and Romulus would never have been able 
sre conquer d j.^ cause their Laws long to be obey'd, had they been dis- 
armes and arm'd ; as in our times it befel Fryer Jerome Savanarola, 
valour. who perish'd in his new constitutions, when the multitude 

began not to beleeve him ; neither had he the means to keep 
them firme, that had beleev'd ; not to force beleefe in tbem 
that had not beleev'd him. Wherefore such men as these, 
in their proceedings find great difficulty, and all their 
dangers are in the way, and these they must surmount by 
their vertuc ; but having once master'd them, and banning 
to be honored by all, when they have rooted those out that 
envi'd their dignities, they remain powerful, secure, honor- 
able, and happy. To these choice examples, I will add 
one of less remark ; but it shall hold some proportion with 
them, and this shall suffice me for all others of this kind, 
which is Hiero the Siracusan. He of a private man, became 
Prince of Siracusa, nor knew he any other ayd of fortune 
than the occasion : for the Siracusans being oppress'd, made 
choyce of him for their Captain, whereupon he deserv'd to 
be made their Prince : and he was of such vertue even in 
his private fortune, that he who writes of him, sayes, 
he wanted nothing of reigning, but a Kingdom ; this 
man extinguished all the old soldiery, ordaind the new; 
left the old allyances, entertained new; and as he bad 
friendship, and soldiers that were his own, upon that 
grouna he was able to build any edifice; so that 
he indured much trouble in gaining, and suffered 
but little in maintaining. 
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Of new Principalities, gotten by fortune, and 
other mens forces. 

[EY who by fortune only become Princei 
of private men, with small pains attain 
to it, but have much ado to maintain 
themselvea in it ; and lind no difficulty at 
all in the way, bccaute thty arc carried 
thither with wings : but all the difiicuttie) 
arise there, after they arc plac'd in them. 
And of such sort are those who have an 
eatate given them for DioncVi hy the favor of some one 
that grants it them : as it Defell many in Greece, in the 
cities of Jonia, and Hellespont; where divcr» Princes were 
made by Darius, as well for his own safety as his glory ; ai 
also them that were made Emperom: who from private 
men by corrupting the iioldiers, nttaind to the Kmpire. 
These subsist meerly upon the will, and fortune of tliose 
thai have advanced them; which are two voluble and un- 
■teady things; and they neither know how, nor are able to 
continue in that dignity: they know not how, because 
unlets it he a man of great understanding and vertue, it ii 
not probable that lie who hath alway* liv'd a private life, 
can know how to command : neither are they able, because 
they have not any forces that can be friendly or faithful to 
them. Moreover those State* that Nuddenly fall into a 
mans hands, as all other thing* in nature that lipring and 
gruw quickly, cannot well have taken root, nor have made 
their correspondencies so firm, but that the fiT«t storm that 
taken them, mines them ; in caw these, who (as it is Mid) 
are thus on a sudden clambrrd up to be Princes, are not of 
thiit worth and vertue rx to know how to pre|)are them- 
selvcii to maintain that which chance batli ca>t into tlieir 
bosoms, and con afterwanU lay those foundations, which 
others have cart before they were Princes. For the one and 
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CHAP. VII the other of these wayes about the attaiDiog to be a Prince, 
Of naw Prin- by Vertue, or by Fortune, I will alledge you two examplt 
cipKlitiet, which have been in the dayes of our memory. These were 
gotteu by Francis Sforza, and Csesar Borgia; Francis by just 
o^er'meD^ ^^'^ ^^^^ * great deal of vertue, of a private man got to be 
forces. Duke of Millan ; and that which with much pains he had 

gaiud, he kept with small ado. On the other side Caesar 
Borgia (commonly termed Duke Valentine) got his state by 
his Fathers fortune, and with the same lost it ; however that 
for his own part no pains was spar'd, nor any thing omitted^ 
which by a discreet and valorus man ought to have been 
done, to fasten his roots in those Estates, which others 
armes or fortune had bestowed on him ; for (as it was for- 
merly said) he that lays not the foundations first, yet might be 
able by means of his extraordinary vertues to lay them after- 
wards, however it be with the great trouble of the architect, 
and danger of the edifice. If therefore we consider all the 
Dukes progresses, we may perceive how great foundations 
he had cast for his future power, which I judge a matter not 
superfluous to run over; because 1 should not well koow, 
what better rules I might give to a new Prince, than the 
pattern of his actions; and however the courses he took, 
availd him not, yet was it not his fault, but it proceeded 
from an extraordinary and extream malignity of forttzne. 
Pope Alexander the sixt, desiring to make the Duke his son 
a great man, had a great many difiiculties, present and 
future : first he saw no way there was whereby he might he 
able to make him Lord of any State, that was not the 
Churches ; and if he turnd to take that from the Churrh, 
he knew that the Duke of Milan, and the Venetians would 
never agree to it ; for Faenza and Riminum were under the 
Venetians protection. Moreover, he saw that the artnes of 
Italy, and those whereof in particular he might have beea 
able to make some use, were in their hands, who ought to 
fear the Popes greatness ; and therefore could not any 
rely upon them : being all in the Orsins and Colonies I 
and those of their faction. It was necessary then, that 
matters thus appointed by them should be disturbed, and 
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the States of Italy dieorderetl, to be able safely to master CHAP. VII 
part of tbem, which he Uien found easie to <to, seeing the Of ne* Prin. 
Venetians upon three considerations had us'd the means to cipslitiM, 
bring the French men back again into Italy : which he not ?"A ^ j 
unly did nut withstand, but furthered, with a resolution of otii«T mens 
King I^wis his ancient marriage. Tlie King then past into furcos. 
Italy with the Venetians ayd, and Alexajidcrs consent; nor 
was he Hwmer arrived in Milan, than the Po|}c had soldiers 
from him for the service of Romania, which was quickly 
veeldeil up to him upon the reputation of the Kings forcM. 
The Duke then having made himself master of Romania,- 
and beaten the Colonies, desiring to hold it. and proceed 
forward, two things hindered him : the one, his own 
soldiers, which he thought were not true to him ; the other, 
the French mens good wills; that is to say, he feared that 
the I'rinces soldiers, whereof he had served himself, would 
fail him, and not only hinder his conquest, but take from 
him what be had gotten ; and that the King also would 
serve him the same turn. He bad eiperirnce of the Orsini 
upon an occasion, when after the taking of Faenza he 
assaulted Uulonia. to which assault he saw them go verv 
cold. And touching the King, he discovered his mina, 
when having taken the Dutchy of Urbin. he invaded 
Tuscany; from which action the King made him retire; 
whereupon the Duke resolved to depend no more upon 
fortune, and other mens armrs. And the first thing he 
did. was, to weaken the Orsini. and Colonnies factions 
in Rome: for he gain'd all their adherents that were 
gentlemen, giving them large allowances, and honoring 
them according to their uualities with charges and govern- 
ments; so that in a few months the good will tbi-y 
bare to the parties was quite cstinguixbl, and wholl'v 
Ix-nt to the Duke. After thi«, he waitwi an occa»ion to 
root out the Ontni. having before <liNper!t*d those uf the 
family of ('olonnia, which fell out well to his hand; nnd he 
u**d it Iwtter. For the Oniini lieing too late awan . that 
the Oukea and the ('burchn grcatnem was tlieir destruction, 
held a Council together in a dwelling bouse of theirs in the 
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CHAP. Vn country KdjoyDing to Perusia. From theoce grew the 
Of neir Prin- rebellion of Urbin, and the troubles of Komania, and nutay 
cipaliti«8, other dangers befell the Duke, wliich he overcame all with 
Eotten by ^|jp help of the French : and having regained his reputation, 
ther'me^ trusting neither France, nor any forrein forces, to the end 
forces. he might not be put to make trial of them again, he betook 

himself to his sleghts ; and he knew so well to disguise bis 
intention, that the Orsins, by the mediation of Paul Orsine, 
were reconciled to him, to whom the Uuke was no way 
wanting in all manner of courtesies whereby to bring them 
into security, giving them rich garments, money, and horses, 
til their own simplicities led them all to Sioigallia, into hb 
hands. These heads being then pluck'd off, and their 
partisans made his friends; the Duke had laid veiy good 
foundations, to build his own greatness on, having in his 
power all Romania with the Dutchy of Urbin, ana gained 
the hearts of those people, by beginning to give them some 
relish of their well being. And because this part is worthy 
to be taken notice of, and to be imitated by others, I will 
not let it escape. The Duke, when he had taken Romania, 
finding it had been under the hands of poor Lords who had 
rather pillag'd their subjects, than chastised or amended 
them, giving them more cause of discord, than of peace and 
union, so that the whole countrey was fraught with robberies, 
quarrels, and other sorts of insolencies ; thought the best 
way to reduce them to termes of pacification, and obedience 
to a Princely power, was, to give them some good govern- 
ment : and therefore he set over them one Remiro D'Oreo, 
a cruel hasty man. to whom he gave an absolute power. 
This man in a very short time setled peace and union 
amongst them with very great reputation. Afterwards the 
Duke thought such excessive authority serv'd not so well to 
his purpose, and doubting it would grow odious, he erected 
a civil Judicature in the midst of the countrey, where cme 
excellent Judge did Preside, and thither every City sent 
their Advocate i and because he knew the rigors past " ' 
bred some hatred against him, to purge the minds of t 
people, and to gain them wholly to himself, he purpos' 
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shew, th«t if there w«s my cruelty used, it prcx^cded not CHAP. VII 
from any order of his, but from the har§h diBposition of his Of m* Prin- 
Officers. Whereupon laying hold ou him, at this occasion, tipalitiw, 
he caus'd his head to be struck ofFone morning early in the f"!'*" ^ . 
market place at Cesena, where he was left ii[)on a gibbet, other mVm 
with a Woody sword by his side ; the cruelty of which forcM. 
spectacle for a while satisfied and aniaz'd those people. Hut 
to return from whence wc have digrcssd : I sav, that the 
Uukc finding himself very strong, and in part out of doubt 
of the present dangers, because he was arm'd after his own 
niAuner.and had in some good measuresuppress'd those forces, 
which, because of their vicinity, were able to annoy him, he 
wanted nothing else to go on with his Conquest, but the 
consideration of l-'rance: for he knew, that the King, who 
now, though late, was advis'd of his error, would never suffer 
him : and hereupon he began to seek after new allyances, 
and to waver with France, when the French came towards 
Naples against tlie Spaniards, who then besit-ged Gagetta; 
and his design was onlv to be out of their danger, which had 
been cfTected for him, had Pope Alexander lived. And thus 
were his businesses carried touching his present estate. As 
for the future, he had reason to doubt lest the new successor 
to the I'apacy would not Iw his friend, and would endeavor 
to take that from him that Alexander had bestowed on him ; 
and he thought to provide for this fnure waies: First by 
rooting out the races of all those I^rda he had dispoyled, 
whcrrby to take those occasions from the Pope. Secondly, 
by gaining all the gentlemen of Rome, whereby he might 
be able with tfanse to keep the Po|)c in some awe. Thirdly, 
to make the Colledgc of Canlinals u> much at his devotion 
as puuibly might he. Fourthly, by making of ko large Con- 
quests, before the Popes death, a* that he might be able of 
himself to withiitjiiid the iirsf fury of his enemies. Three of 
these fowre at Pope Alexanders death he hiul eflectrd, and 
the fourth he had neare brought to a p«)inL For of those 
l^rds he had strjpt, be put to death as many aK he eould 
come at, and very few cscap'd him: he gaind him the 
Homan Gentlemen : and in the Colledge he had made a 
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CHAP, VII great factioQ, And touching his new Conquest, he bad a 
OfnaifPrin- designe to become Lord of Tuscany. And hehad possewed 

Ipalities, himself already of Perusift, and Pombin, and taken protection 
of Pisa: and so soon as he should have cast off iiis respect 
to France {which now he meant to hold no longer) Wing 
the French were now driven out of the Kingdome of Naples 
by the Spaniards, so that each of them was forc'd to buy his 
friendship at any termes; he was then to leap into Pisa. 
After this Lucca and Siena were presently to fall to him, 
partly for envy to the Florentines, and partly for fear. The 
Florentines had no way to escape him : all which, had it 
succeeded with him, as without question it had, the very 
same year that Alexander dy'd, he had made himself master 
of so great forces, and such reputation, that he would have 
been able to have stood upon his own bottom, without any 
dependance of fortune, or resting upon others helps, but 
only upon his own strength and vaJor. But Alexander dy'd 
five years after that he had begun to draw forth hia sword : 
and left him setled only in the State of Romania, with all 
his other desigues in the ayre, sick unto death, between two 
very strong armies of his enemies ; and yet was there in 
this Duke such a spirit and courage ; and he understood so 
well, how men are to be gaind, and how to be lost, and so 
firm were the grounds he had laid in a short time, that, had 
he not had those armies upon his back, or had been in 
health, he would have carried through his purpose in spight 
of all opposition; and that the foundations he grounded 
upon were good, it appeard in that Romania held for him 
above a moneth, and he remained secure in Rome, though 
even at deaths doore : and however the Baglioni, Vitelli,and 
Orsini came into Rome; yet found they none would take 
their parts against him. And this he was able to have 
effected, that if he could not have made him Pope whom he 
would, he could have hindred him that he would not should 
be Pope. But had lie been in health when Alexander dy'd, 
every thing had gone easily with him ; and he told me on 
that day that Julius the second was created Pope, that he 
had fore-thought on all that which could happen, in case his 
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fintber chancM to dye, and for every thing provided its CIlAf. VII 

remedy, this onely excepted, that he foresaw not tliat he Of ncwl'rin- 

himwlf should at the same time be brouglit unto deaths cipalitiw, 

dore also. Having then collected all the Dukes actions, ^t**" ^ 

ine thinks I could not well blame him, but rather (as I liave (,'Ji,e"''^aiw 

here done) set him as a pattern to be followed by all those forcea 

who by fortune and others armes have been exalted to an 

Empire. For he being of great courage, and having lofty 

dcsignes, could not carry himself otherwise ; and the only 

obfitacle of his purposes was the brevity of Alexanders life, 

and his own sickness. Whoever therefore deemes it necessary 

in his entrance into a new Principality, to secure himself of 

his enemies, and gain him friends, to overcome either by 

force, or by cunning, to make himself beloved, or feared 

of his people, be followed and reverenced by his soldiers, 

to root out those that can, or owe thee any hurt, to change 

the ancient orders with new waves, to he severe, and yet 

acceptable, magnanimous, and liberall ; to t^xtinguish the 

unfalthfull soldiery, and create new ; to maintain to himself 

the armities of Kings and Princes, so that they shall either 

with favor Ivencfit thee, or be wary how to offend thee; cannot 

lind more fresh and lively examples than the actions of this 

man. I le deserves to be found fault witholl for the creation 

of Julius the second, wherein an evil choice was made for 

him : for, as it is said, not iK-ing able to utake a Pope to his 

mind, hr could have withheld any one from bring Pu{>c ; and 

should never have consented that any one of those Cardinals 

should have got the Papacy, whom he liad ever done harme 

to; or who liaviug attaind the Pontificate were likely to be 

afraid of him : Itecause men ordinarily do hurt eitticr for 

fcAr, or hatred. Those whom he had offended, were among 

others, he who bod the title of St Peter ad Vinculo, Colonna, 

St, Geitrge, and Ascaniw; all the others tliat were in 

GiRsihility of the Po{H.tiomp, were Nuch as mij;)it have frard 
m rather, except the Cardinal of Koan, and the Spanianls : 
these by reason of their allyance and obltgalitm with him, 
the other because of the power they hail, having the King- 
dome nf France on their party : wherefore the Uukc aImivc 

am 
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all things should h&ve created a Spanyard Pope, and in case 
. he could not have done that, he should have agreed that 
Roan should have been, and not St. Peter ad Vincula. And 
whoever belecves, that with great personages new benefits 
blot on the remembrance of old injuries, is much deceiv"d. 
The Duke thcrerore in this election, was the cause of his 
own ruine at last. 

Till wee come to this seaventh Chapter, I find not any thing 
much h lame- worth V, unlesse it be oq ground he Uyee in tie 
Becond Chapter ; whereupon hee builds tno«t of this Fabrick, viz. 
That Subjecti must either be dallyed or flatterd n-ithall, or quite 
crusbt. Whereby our Author advises his Prince to support 
bis authority with two Cardinal] Vertues, Oisslmulation, aod 
Cruelty. He considers not herein that the head is but a member 
of the body, though the principal] ; and the end of the parts is 



the good of the whole. And liere he goes against himselfe h 
the twenty siit Chapter of his Rep. T. 1. ' " ' ' ' 
Philip of Macedon for such c 



I twenty slit Chapter of his Rep. T. I. where hee blames 
ilip of Macedon for such courses, terming them very cruell, 
and against all Christian manner of living ; and that every man 
should refuse to be a King, and deeire rather to live a private 
life, than to reigne so much to the ruine of maokiod. llie life 
flf Cnsar Borgia, which is here given as a paterne to new Princes, 
we shall find to have been notiiing else but a cunning carriage 
of things so, tliat he might thereby first deceive and inveigle, 
and then suppresse a]l those that could oppose or hinder his 
ambition. For if you ruuoe over his life, you shall see the Father 
Pope Alexander the sixt and him, both imbarqued for his ad- 
vance me ut, wherein they engag'd the Papall authority, and 
reputation of Religion ; for faith and conscience these men never 
Icnew, though they exacted it of others : there was never promise 
made, but it was only so farre Itept as servd for advantage ; 
Liberality was made use of: Clemency and Cruelty, all alike, 
as they might serve to worke with their purposes. All was 
BscriRc d to ambition ; no friendship could tye these men, nor any 
religion ; end no marvell: for ambition made them forget haHi 
God and man. But see the end of all this cunning ; though 
this Cnsar Borgia contrived all liis businesse so warily, that oar 
Author much commends him, and hee had attaind neerethe pitch 
of his hopes, and had provided for each misadventure could 
befall him its remedy ; Policy shewd it selefe short-sighted ; for 
hee foresaw not at the time of his Fathers death, he himaetf 
should bee brought unto deaths doure also. And me tbiuks thi« 
Example might have given occasion to our Author to confesse, 
that surely there is a God that ruleth the earth. And many 
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times God cutU off thoM cuntitng tiud mighty nieu in the bight CHAP, VII 
of their purpoMii, when they thiuk tliey have uearv >unnouiit«il Qf _., prfn- 
kII duifceiK aud didicultiei. 'To Ike iiiteiit that the liviii)[ may cinBlitie* 
' know, that the mott liigb ruleth in the Kiii^ome of nieu, aud ^J^g Uy 
' givetli it to whoRiRoerer he will, and «ett«th up over it the baaevt fQ-tm,, \rtA 
• of men." Daniel. *. 17- „,,,,, ' „, 
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CHAP. VIII 

Concerning those who by wicked meanes have 
attaint! to a Priucipality. 

^UT because n man becomes a Prince of a 
private man two waves, wliicJi cnnnot 
wholly bo attributed eitlier to Fortune or 
Vcrtui'i I think not tit to let them passe 
me: howbeit the one of them may he 
more lu^ly diacouisetl u[>uu, where the 
Republicks iire treated of. These are, 
when by some wieked and unlawful! 
meftnes a man rites to the Principality ; or when a private 
person by the favour of his fellow CJti/ens becomes Prince 
of his cmintrey. And Kpeaking of the first matiner, it 
bIiaII be made evident by twu Ksampleo, the one ancient, 
the other modeme, without eutring otherwise into the 
justice or merit of thia part; fur I take it tliat thi-se 
are KuBicient for any Ixidy that is forc'd to follow them. 
Agath<K-les the Sicilian, not of a private man onely, hut 
from a Iwae and abject fortune, got to l>e Kinf; of Siracusa. 
Thin n>an bonie but of a Potter, continiietl alwayes a 
wicked life throughout all the degrees of thiit fortune : 
neverthelesse he accompanied hia lewdnease witii such a 
courage and resolution, that applying himselfe to military 
affaires, by the deerees thereof he attained to bee Pnctour 
of SiracuM. and neitig setied in that degree, and having 
determined Uiat he would become Prince, and hold that by 
violence and without obligation to any other, which by 
consent had been granted him : and to this purpoae havring 
hod 4ome private intelligence touching h» deaigne with 
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CHAP. VIII Amilcar the Carithaginian, wbo was imployd with hi« 
ConcerDing army iu Sicily, one morining gatherd the people together 
those who and the Senate of Syracusa, as if he bad some what to 
advise with them of matters belonging to the Common- 
wealth, and upon a signe given, caus'd his souldiers to kill 
his Senatours, and the richest of the people; wbo being 
slaine, be naurp'd the Principality of that City without any 
civill strife; and however he was twice broken by the 
Carthaginians, and at last iK-steged, was able not onely to 
defend bis own City, but leaving part of his own army at 
the defence thereof, with the other invaded Affrique, and in 
a short time freed Siracusa from the siege, and brought the 
Carthaginians into extreme necessity, who were constrsind 
to accord with him, be contented with the possession of 
Affrique, and quitt Sicily to Agathocles, He then that 
should consider the actions and valour of this man, would 
not see any, or very few things to be attributed unto 
Fortune; seeing that as is formerly sayd, not by aiiv ones 
favour, but by the degrees of service in warre with many 
sufferings and dangers, to which he had risen, he came ti> 
the Principality; and that bee maintaned afterwards with 
so many resolute and hazardous undertakings. Yet cannot 
this be tcrm'd vertue or valour to slav his own Citizens, 
betray his friends, to be without faith, without pittv, 
without religion, wbicli wayes are of force to gaine domiDion, 
but not glory ; for if Agathocles bis valour bee well weighd, 
in his enturing upon, and comming off from dangers, and 
the greatnesae of bis courage, in supporting and mastering 
of adversities, no man can sec why be should be thought 
any way inferiour even to the ablest Captaines. Notwith- 
standing his beastly cruelty and inhumanity with innumer- 
able wickednesses, allow not that be should be celebrated 
among the most excellent men. That cannot tJien be 
attributed to Fortune or Vertue, which without the one or 
the other was attaind to by bim. In our dayes, while 
Alexander the sixth held the sea, Oliverotte of Fermo, who 
some few yeeres before had been left young by his parents, 
was brought up under the care of an unde of his on the 
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mothers side, called John FoUani, and in the beginning of 
his youth given, by him to serve in the warres under Paido 
Vitelli : Ui the encl that being well instructed in that dis- 
cipline, he might rise to some worthy decree in the warrs. 
Afterwards when Paulo was dead, he served under Vitelln/zu 
his brother, and in very short time, being ingenious, of a 
good [ier«onagc, and brave courage, he became one of the 
prime men among the troops he tterved Jn : but thinking 
It hut servile to depend upon another, he plotted hy the 
ayd of some Citizens of Fermo (who lik'd rather the 
tnraldome of their City than the liberty of it) and by the 
favour of the Vitelli, to make himselfe master of Fermo; 
and writ to John I'oliani, that liavJng been many yeeres 
from home, he had a mind to come and see him and the 
(.'ity, and in some part take notice of hjs own patrimony ; 
anil because he had not imployd himselfe but to purchase 
honour, to the end his Citizens might perceive, that he had 
not vniiiely sjient \m time, he had a doire to come in good 
ecjuipa^ and accompanied with a hundred horse of his friends 
and lervanta ; and he iiitreated him that he would be pleasd 
so to take order, that he might l>e honourably received by 
the inhabitants of Fermo, which tumd as well to his 
honor that was his uncle, as his that was the nephew. In 
this, John faild not in any office of courtnie due to his 
nephew : and caui'd him to be well receivd by them of 
Fenno, and lodged him in his own house: where having 
passed some dayes, and stayd to put in order somewhat that 
was necruary for his intended villany, he made a very 
solemne feast, whether he invited John I'oliani, and all the 
prime men tif Fermo : and when all their chcar was ended, 
and all their other entertainments, as in such feast* it 
is customarii', 01iven>tto of purpose niov'd some grave 
discourseti: s))eaking of the great nose of I'ope Alexander, 
and Cwnar his son, and iheir undertaking* ; where unto John 
and the others making answer, he nf a sudden stood up, 
saying, that tjjow wen- things to 1«- spoken of in a more 
secret plac«,and so retir'd into a chomlwr, whetherJohn and 
all the other Citiiens followd him : nor were they sooner 
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THE PRINCE 

CHAP, vni set downe there, than from some secret place therein came 
Concerning forth diverse souldiers, who slew John and all the others : 
after which homicide Oliverotto got a horsebacke and 
ravaged the whole towne, and besieged the supreme Magis- 
trate in the palace, so that for feare they were all constraind 
to obey him, and to settle a government, whereof hee made 
himselfe Prince; and they being all dead who, had tbey 
been discontented with him, could have hurt him ; he 
strengthned himselfe with new civill and military orders, 
so that in the space of a yeer that he held the Principality, 
he was not only secure iu the City of Fermo, but became 
fearefull to all bis neighbours; and the conquest of him 
' would have prov'd difficult, as that of Agathocles, had he 
not let himselfe been deceivd by Cffisar Borgia, when at 
Sinigallia, as before was said, he took the Ch^ini and 
Vitelli : where he also being taken a yeere after he 
had committed the parricide, was strangled tt^ther 
with Vitellozzo (whome he had had for master both 
of his vertues and vices.) Some man might doubt from 
whence it should proceed, that Agathocles, and such 
like, after many treacheries and crueltyes, could possibly 
live long secure in his own countrey, and defend him- 
selfe from his forrein enemies, and that never anv of his 
own Citizens conspir'd against him, seeing that by means of 
cruelty, many others have never been able even in peaceable 
times to maintaine their States, much lesse in the doubtful! 
times of warre. I beleeve that this proceeds from the well, 
or ill using of those cruelties: they may bee tenitd well 
us'd (if it bee lawfull to say well of evill) that are put in 
practice only once of necessity for securities sake, not insist- 
ing therein afterwards ; but there is use made of them for 
the subjects profit, as much as may be. But those that are 
ill us'd, are such as though they hee but few in the begin- 
ning, yet they multiply rather in time, than diminisli. 
They that take that nrst way, may with the help of God, 
and mens care, find some remedy for their State, as 
Agathocles did : for the others, it is impossible they should 
continue. Whereupon it is to be noted, that in tlie layuu; ' 
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hold of a State, the usurper thereof ought to runne over CHAP. VID 
ajid execute aI\ his cruelties at once, that he be not forced Conceming 
often to retunie to them, and that he may be able, by not th"i 



affections by doing them some courtesies. Hee that carries ,^t;^u,] to • 

it otherwise, either for fearefuUnessc, or upon evill advice, is I'rincipality- 

tdwayescomttraind to hold hia sword drawne in his hand; 

nor ever can hee rely upon his subjects, there being no 

possibility for them, because of his daitv and continual! 

injuries, to live in any safety: for his injuries i«hould bee' 

done altogether, that being seldomer taitted, they might 

lesse otfeni) ; his favours should bee bestowd by little, and- 

, little to the end they might keep their taste the better; 

and above all things a Hnnce must live with his lubjecta in 

such sort, that no accident either of good or evill can 

make him vary : for necessity comming upon him by reason 

of adversities, thou hast not time given thee to make advan- 

tnge of thy cruelties; and the favours which then thou 

l>cKt»westt will little help thee, being taken as if 

they came from thee perforce, and so yeeld no 

returne of thanks. 



CHAP. IX 

Of th e Civill Principality. 

lOmming to the other part, when a 
Bci{)all (,'ittien, not bv viUany, or 
6y other insufferable violence, but by 
tiu favour of his fellow-citizens becomeii 
Prince of his native countrev : which we 
may terme a Civill IVimipa^ity ; nor to 
atlaidf hereunto is Verlue wholly or 
Fortune whully necessarv, hut rather a 
Fortunate canning : I say, thi« Principality Ik climh'd up to, 
either by the peoples ))elp, or the great mens. Fur, in 
every City we finae these two humours differ ; and thev 
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CHAP. IX Gpnng from this, that the people desire not to be eom- 
Oftli« Civil! maiided nor oppressed bv the great ones, and the great tmeK 
Principiilitjt. are desirous to command and oppresse the people : and &oin 
these two several appetites, arise in the Citj one of these 
three effects, either a Principality, or Liberty, or Tumalt- 
- uary licentiousnesse. The ftincipality is caused either by 
the people, or the great ones, according as the one or other 
of these factions have the occasion offerd ; for the great 
ones seeing themselves not able to resist the people, begin 
to turne the whole reputation to one among them, and 
make him Prince, whereby they may under his shadow vent 
their spleenes. The people also, not bting able to support 
the great mens insolenciex, converting the whole reputation 
to one man, create him their Prince, to be protected by his 
authority. He that conies to the Principalitv by the assist- 
ance of the great ones, subsists with more ditliculty, than he 
that attaines to it by the peoples favour ; for he being made 
Prince, hath many about him, who account themselves his 
equalls, and therefore cannot dispose nor command them at 
his pleasure. But he that gaines the Principality by the 
peoples favor, finds himselfe alone in his throne, and hath 
none or very few neare him that are not very supple to 
bend : besides this, the great ones cannot upon easie termes 
be satisfied, or without doing of wrong to others, where as a 
small matter contents the people: for the end which the 
people propound to themselves, is more honest than that of 
the great men, these desiring to oppresse, they only not to 
be oppressed. To this may be added also, that the Prince 
wliich is the peoples enemy, can never well secure himselfe 
of them, because of their multitude ; well may hee bee sure 
of the Nobles, they being but a few. The worst that a 
Prince can look for of the people become his enemy, is to be 
abandoned by them : but when the great ones once grow his 
enemies, he is not only to feare their abandoning of him, but 
their making of a party against him also ; for there being in 
them more forecast and craft, thej' alwayes take time by the 
forelocks whereby to save themselves, and seeke credit with 
him who thev hope shall get the mastery. The Prince 
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likewise is necessitated aJvayes to live with the same people, CHAP. IX 
but can doe well enough without tlie mme great men ; he or thr Civill 
being able to create new ones, and destroy them again every Prinrlp«iitj-. 
day, and to take from tbem, and give them eredit as he 
pleaaes : and to cleare this part, I savi that great men ought 
to be considerd two waves principally, that is, if they take 
thy proceedings so much to heart, as to engage their for- 
tunes wholly in thine, in case they Ive not alwayes catching 
at spoyle, they ought to be well honourd and estevm'd : 
tho»e that bind themselves not to thy fortune, are to be 
considerd also two wayes; either they doe it for lack of 
courajfe, and naturall want of itpirit, and then sbouldAt thou 
serve thy selfe of them, and of them especially that are men 
of good advice ; for if thy aiTairea prosper, thou dost thy selfe 
honour thereby ; if crost, thou necdat not feare them : but 
when they oblige not themnelves to thee of purpose, and 
upon (xxaiion of ambition, it is a stgne they think more of 
theni»clves than of thee : and of theiie the Frince ought to 
bi-warr, and an-ount of them as hia discoverd enemyei : for 
alwayes in thy adversity they will give a hand too to ruinr 
thee- Therefore ought hee'that comes to be Prince by the 
people.* favour, keepe them his friends : which he may easily 
doe, they desiring only lo live free from oppresaion : but he 
that Itecomea Prince ity the great mens favour, against the 
will of the people, ought aliove all things to gainc the 
people to him, which he may easily effect, when he takes 
upon him their pnitection : And t>cCHUKe men when thev 
tind good, where they l"ok for eviil, arc thereby more 
endered to their iK-nefactour, therefore growes the people so 
pliant in their subjection to him, a> if by their favours he 
had attaind his dignity. And the Prince in able to gainc 
them to hia ai<le by many wayes, which liecaHse they vary 
acconiing to the subject, no oertainc rule can be given 
thereupon: wherefore we ahatl let them passe I will only 
conclude, tiiat it is necesaary for a l*rincc to have the 
I friend: otherwise in his adversities I 
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CHAP. IX and against those defended his native countrej and State, 
Of tlia Civill and this stitRcM him alone, that as the danger came upon 
Princi{wlitr. him, he aecur'd himself of a fewer; whereas if the people 
had been his enemy, this had nothing araiid him. And let 
no man think to overthrow this my opinion with that 
common proverb, tliat He who relyes upon the people, lajes 
his foundation in the dirt; for that is true where a private 
Citizen grounds upon them, making his account that the 
people shall free him, when either his enemyes or the 
Magistrates oppresse him : In this case he should find him- 
self often deceived, as it befell the Gracchyes in Rome, and in 
Florence George Scali : but he being a Prince that grounds 
thereupon, who can command, and is a man of courage, who 
hath his wits about him in his adversityes, and wants not 
other preparations, and holds together the whole multitude 
animated with his valour and orders, shall not prove deoeiv'd 
by them, and shall find he hath layd good foundatioBs. 
These l^rincipalityes are wont to be upon the point of 
falling when they goe about to skip from the civil order to 
the absolute : for these Princes either command of them- 
selves, or by the Magistrate ; in this last case their State is 
more weak and dangerous, because they stand wholly at the 
will and pleasure of these Citizens, who then are set over 
the Magistrates, who especially in adverse times are able 
with facility to take their State from them either by rising 
up against them, or by not obeying them; and then the 
Prince is not at hand in those dangers to take the absolute 
authority upon him : for the Citizens and subjects that are 
accustomed to receive the commands firom the Magistrates, 
are not like in those fractions to obey his : and in doubtful! 
times he shall alwayes have greatest penury of whom he 
may trust; for such a Prince cannot ground upon that 
which he sees in peaceable times, when the Citizens have 
need of the State; for then every one runs, and every one 
promises, and every one will venture his life for him, when 
there is no danger neare ; but in times of hazzard, when the 
State hath need of Citizens, there are but few of them then, 
and so much the more is this experience dangerous, in that 
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it CAD be but once made Therefore a pruticut Prince CHAP. IX 
ought to device s w^^- wiiereb;^ his Citizens alwa^es and Orth«ClriU 
in anv case and quality of time may have need rriadpditjr- 
of ^is government, and they xhall alwaies after 
prove faithful! to him. 

CHAP. X 

In what uianner the Forces of all Principalities 
ought to be measured. 

T is requisite in examining the quality of 
tliose Principalities, to have another cou- 
sideratioD of them, that ia, if a Prince 
have such dominions, that he is abli; in 
case of necessity to subsist of himself, or 
else whether he hath alwaies need uf 
another to defen*! him. And to cleer 
this point Uie belter, I judge tlteni able 
to abuid of them»clve», who are of power either for their 
multitudes of men, or quantity of money, to bring into the 
held a compleat armie, attd joyn battel with whoever comes 
to assail tnem : and mi I think thow alwaies to stand in 
need of others help, who are not able to appear in the field 
against the enemy, but are forc"d to retire within their 
walls and guard them. Toudiing the first case, we have 
treated alrtady, and shall adde somwhat thereto as occasion 
shall require. In the wound case, we cannot say other. 
save only to encourage such Prinoca to fortilie and guard 
their own Capital city, and of tlie oountrry aliout, not to 
bold much account; and whoever shall have well fortified 
that town, and touchin^f other matten of govemntenU nhmU 
have behaved himself towards his subjects, as hath Ixfn 
formerly said, and hvrvafler shall be, sliall never be asaaild 
hut with great rei^ard ; fur men willingly undertake nut 
enterprises, where Uiev see difficulty to work them through ; 
nor can much fikcility W tliere found, where ona asaails bint, 
who Iwith his town strong and wel guarded, and is not 
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CHAP. X 

In what 
manaer tbe 
Forces of all 
Priucipalitiet 
ou|f;ht to he 
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hated of his people. The cities of German; are Tery free ; 
they have but very little of the countrey about them 
l)eloDging to them ; and they obey the Emperor, when they 
please, and they stand not in fear, neither of him nor any 
other Potentate about them : for they are in such a manner 
fortitied, that every one thinks the siege of any of them 
would prove hard and tedious : for all of them have ditches 
and ratupires, and good store of Artillery, and alwaies hare 
their publick cellars well provided with meat and drink and 
Bring for a veer : besides this, whereby to feed the common 
people, and without any loss to tbe publick, they have 
alwaies in common whereby they are able for a year to 
imploy them in the labor of those trades that are the sinews 
and the life of that city, and of that industry whereby the 
commons ordinarily supported themselves: they hold up 
also the military exercises in repute, and hereupon have 
they many orders to maintain them. A IVince then that 
is master of a good strong city, and causeth not himself to 
be hated, cannot be assaulted ; and in case he were, he that 
should assail him, would be fain to quit him with shame: 
for the affairs of the world are so various, that it is almost 
impossible that an army can lie incampt before a town for 
the space of a whole yeer : and if any should reply, that 
tbe people having their possessions abroad, in case tbey 
should see them a fire, would not have patience, and the 
tedious siege and their love to themselves would make them 
forget their Prince: I answer that a Prince puissant and 
couraginus, will easily master those difficulties, now givii^ 
his subjects hope, that the mischief wilt not be of dunmce ; 
sometimes affright them with the cruelty of their enemies, 
and other whiles cunningly securing himself of those whom 
he thinks too forward to run to the enemy. Besides this by 
ordinary reason the enemy should burne and waste their 
countrey, upon his arrival, and at those times while mens 
minds are yet warme, and resolute in their defence: and 
therefore so much the less ought a Prince doubt : for after 
some few dayes, that their courages grow coole, the dammages 
are all done, and mischiefs rM«ived, ajid there ts no help for 
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it, and then htive they more occasion to cleave faster to CHAP. X 
their Prince, thinking be is now more bound to tbcm, their ]d what 
bouses having for bis defence been fired, and tbcir posses- maimer the 
sions wasted ; and mens nature is as well to bold them- S'**!* ''fi^' 
selves oblig'd for the kindnesses they do. as for those the^ oi!^X to be* 
receive; whereupon if all be well wcigh'd. a wise Prince meMumd. 
shall not find much diRiculty to keep sure and true to 
him his Citizens hearts at the beginning and latter 
end of the siege, when he hath no want of pro- 
vision for food and ammunition. 
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CHAP. XI 

Concerning Ecclesiastical Principalities. 

^HERE remains now only that we treat of 
the Ecclesiastical Principalities, about 
which all the difficulties arc Iwfore they 
are gotten ; for they are attained tn either 
by vertue, or Fortune ; and without the 
one or the other they are held : for they ^ 
arc maintatnd by onlcm invctenitcd in 
the religion, all which are so powerfull 
and of such nature, that they maintain their Princes in 
their dominions in what manner soever thcv proceed and 
live. The^ only have an Estate and dcfenci it not; have 
subjects and govern them not -, and yet their States because 
umlefcndcd, arc not taken from them ; nor their subjects, 
though not Rovcm'd, care not, think not, neither arc able 
to aliene themselves from them. These Principalities then 
are only happy and secure : but they being sustained by 
superior causes, whcreuntn humane understanding reaches 
not, I will not meddle with them: for i>cing set up and 
maintained by God, it would Iw the part of n presumptuous 
and rash man to enter into discoume of them. Vet if any ■ 
man should ask me whence it proceeds, that the Church in 
temporal power hath attaind to such greatness, scdng tbat 
till the time of Alexander the sizt, tbe Italian PotentatM, 
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CHAP. XI and not ou\y they who are entituled the potentates, but 
ConcemiflK every Baron and Lord though of the meanest condition, 
Ecctesid^tical in regard of the temporality, made but Email account of it ; 
Principalities, ^ud now a King of France trembles at the power thereof ; 
and it hath been able to drive him out of Italy, and mine 
the Venetians ; and however this be well knowQ, me thinks 
it is not superstitious in some part to recall it to memon'. 
Before that Charles King of France past into Italy, this 
countrey was under the rule of the Pope, Venetians, the 
King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and the Florentines. 
These Potentates took two things principally to their care; 
the one, that no forreiner should invade Italy ; the other, 
that no one of them should inlarge their State. They, 
against whom this care was most taken, were the Pope and 
the Venetians ; and to restrain the Venetians, there needed 
the union of alt the rest, as it was in the defence of Ferrara ; 
and to keep the Pope low, they served themselves of the 
BaroDs of Rome, who being divided into two factions, the 
Orsiui and Cotonnesi, there was alwaies occasion of offence 
between them, who standing ready with their armes in 
hand in the view of the Pope, held the Pojiedome weak and 
feeble: and however sometimes there arose a coura^ous 
Pope, as was Sextus; yet either his fortune, or his wisdome 
was not able to free him of these incom modi ties, and the 
brevity of their lives was the cause thereof; for in ten years, 
which time, one with another. Popes ordinarily liv^, with 
much ado could they bring low one of the factions. And 
- if, as we may say, one had near put out the Coloanesi, there 
arose another enemy to the Orstni, who made them grow 
again, so that there was never time quite to root them out. 
This then was tlie cause, why the Popes temporal power 
was of small esteem in Italy; there arose afterwards Pope 
Alexander the sixt, who of all the Popes that ever were, 
shewed what a Pope was able to do with money and forces: 
and he effected, by means of his instrument, Uuke Valentine, 
and by the ocasion of the French mens passage, all those 
things which I have formerly discoursed upon iu the Dukes 
actions; and however his purpose was nothing at all to 
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niarge the Church dominions, but to make the Duke great ; CHAP. XI 
yet what he did, turnd to the Churches advantage, which Courenilug 
after his death when the I>ijkc was taken away, was the Kfcle*i»i.lii»l 
heir of all his [lains. Afterwards succeeded I'ope Julius, I'riuei|i*litJe<i. J 
and found the Church great, having all Homania, and all 
the Barons of Home oeing quite rooted out, and by 
Alexanders perseeutious, all their factions wome down ; he 
found also the way open for the heaping up of monevsf 
never practised before Alexanders time : which things Juliua 
not only follow'd. but augmented ; and thought to make 
himself master of Bolonia, and extinguish the Venetians, 
and chase the French men out of Italy : and these designes 
of his prov'd all lucky to him, and fo much the mure to his 
praixe in that he did all for the giKxl of the Church, and in 
no prirate regard : he kept al»o the factions of the Orains 
and ColonncBi, in the same State he found them : and 
though there were among them some head whereby to cautie 
an alteratton ; yet two things have held them quiet ; the 
one the power of the Church, which somewhat affrights 
them ; the other because they have no (Cardinals of ttieir 
factions, who are the primary causes of all the troubles 
amongst them ; nor shall these parties ever be at rest, while 
they nave Cardinals; because they nourish the factions 
both in Home, and abroad ; and the Barons then are forced 
to undertake the defence of them : and thus from the 
Prelates ambitions arise the discords and tumults among 
the Karons. And now halh I'ope Leo his Holiness found 

the Topedome exceeding puissant, of whom it is hoped. 
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CHAP. XII 

How many sorts of Military discipline there are 

and touching Mercinary soldiers. 

AVING treated particularly of the qualities 
of those Principalities, which in the be- 
ginning I propounded to discourse upon, 
and considered in some part the reasons 
of their well and ill heing. and shewd the 
waies whereby many have sought to gaio* 
and hold them, it remains now that I speak 
in general of the offences and defences, 
that may chance in each of the forenamed. We have formeriy 
said that it is necessary for a Prince to have good founda- 
tions laid ; otherwise it must needs be that he go to wrack. 
1 The Principal foundations that all States have, as well new, 
' as old, or mist, a re good la ws, and good amie s ; and because 
there cannot be good laws, where there are not good armes ; 
and where there are good armes, there must needs be good 
laws, I will omit to discourse of the laws, and speak of arme*. 
^ I say then that the armes, wherewithalt a Prince defends 
his State, either are his own, or mercenary, or auxiliary, or 
mixt. Those that are mercenary and auxiliar, are unprofit- 
able, and dangerous, and if any one holds his State founded 
upon mercenary armes, he shall never be quiet, nor secure, 
because they are never well united, ambitious, and without 
discipline, treacherous, among their friends stour, among 
. their enemies cowardly ; they have no fear of God, nor keep 
any faith with men ; and so long only defer they the doit^ 
of mischief, till the enemy comes to assul thee ; and in time 
of peace thou art despoyled by them, in war by thy enemies : 
the reason hereof is, because they have no other love, nor 
other cause to keep them in the field, but only a small 
stipend, which is not of force to make them willing to 
hazard their lives for thee: they are willing indeed to be 
thy soldiers, till thou goest to fight; but tiien they fly, or 
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away ; which Uiiiig would coat me but amall pains to CHAP. XII 
jierswatlt?; for the niiue of Italy liath not had any otber-i|ow many 
CAUse DOW a dayes, tlion for that it hath these many years »orU of Mill- 
rely'd upon mercenary amies; which a good while since *"J'^'**'P''''* 
perhaps may have dune some man some service, and among "* "*" 
themselves they may have been thought valiant : but to 
soon as any forrein enemy appeared, they quickly shewed 
what they were. Whereupon Charles the Kine of France,^ 
without opposition, made himself master of all Italy: and 
he that said, that the causes thereof were our faults, said 
true: but these were not those they bcleeved, but what 1 
have told; and because they were tne I'rinces faults, tJiey* 
also have suffered the punishment. I will fuller shew the 
infelicity of these amies. The mercenary Captains are either 
very able men, or not : if they be, thou canst not repose any 
trust in them : for they will alwairs aspire unto tficir own 
proiwr advancemi-iitK, either by nupprtiisiiig of thee that art 
Iheir Lord, or by suiiprt-ssin^ of some one else quite out of 
thy purpose: but if Uu- Captain be not valorous, heordinarily 
ruinrs tnec : and in case it l>e tuiswered, Uiat whoever shall 
hare his armes in hia hands, whether mercenary or not, will 
do so : I would reply, that armeii are to be imploycd either ' 
by a I'rince, or Common-wealth. The Prince ought to go 
in person, and ]KTforme the ofGce of a commander : tne * 
Repuhlick is to tend forth her Citiiens : and w hrn "he sends 
forth one that proves not of abilities, she ought to change 
him then; and when be does prove valorous, to bridle him 
•o by Ute laws, that he exceed not his commiiwion. And by 
experience we see. that I'rinces and Hepubliiiues of thcm- 
ftclve* alone, make very great conquests; liut that mercenary 
ames never do other than harme; and more liardiv falls a 
Brpublick armed with her own armes under the ot>ediencc 
«f me of her own Citiiiena, than one that i* armetl by forrrin 
4inDei. Rome and Sparta sulisistcd many ages armed and 
iflSB. The Swissers are exceedingly well armed, and yet very 
fnm. Touching mercenary armes that were of old, we have 
an example of the Carthagians, who near upon were op- 
preu'd by their own mercenary soldien, when the first war 
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CHAP. XI] with the Romans w&s finished ; however the Carthagiuu 
Howmaof had their own Citizens for their Capt&ins. Philip of M&cedon 
sorts of Mill- was made bv the Thcbans after EpaDiinonda^ his death, 
bu-y discipline General of their Armies; and after the victorv, he took 
there are. j^^ jj^^^, ^_^^^■^^ liberty. 'ITie Milaneses when Duke Philip 
was dead, entertaind i'Vancis Sforza into their pay against 
the Venetians, who having vanquisbt their enemie at Cara- 
vaggio, afterwards joyned with them, where by to usurp 
upon the Milaneses his Masters. Sforza his father, being 
in Joan the Queen of Naples pay, left her on a sudden dis- 
armed ; whereupon she, to save her Kingdom, was constraind 
to cast her self into the King of Arragon's bosoine. And 
in case the Venetiaus and the Florentines have formerly 
augmented their State with these kind of armes, and their 
own Captains, and yet none of them have ever made them- 
selves their Princes, but rather defended them : I answer, 
that the Florentines in this case have had fortune much 
their friend : for of valorous Captains, which they might 
any way fear, some have not heen victors, some have hod 
opposition, and others have laid the aim of their ambitious 
another way. He who overcame not, was John Aouto, of 
whose faith there could no proof be made, being he vanqui&ht 
not : but ever>- one will acknowledge, that, bad be vftnquisht, 
the Florentines were at his discretion. Sforza had idwaies 
the Bracceschi for his adversaries, so that they were as a 
guard one upon another. Francis converted all his ambition 
against Lombardv. Braccio against the Church, and the 
Kingdome of Naples. But let us come to that which followed 
a while agoe. The Florentines made Paul Vitelli their 
Gieneral, a throughly advis'd man. and who from a pri^'ate 
fortune had rose to very great reputation : had he taken 
Pisa, no man will deny but that the Florentines must have 
held fast with him ; tor had he been entertaineil in their 
enemies pay, they had no remedy : and they themselves 
holding of him, oi force were to obey him. The Venetians, 
if we consider their proceedings, we shall see wrought both 
warily and gloriously, while themsdvcs made war, which 
was before their undertakings by land, where the gentlemen 
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with their own Commons in armes bchav'd themselves CHAP. XII 
bravely : but when they began to fight by land, thcv lost Ho* muiy 
their valor, and follow'd the custonies of ftalv ; and i"ii thi' ""'»• "' ■^'''l- 
beginning of their enlargement by land. btcaW they had {JI^^^'^''"'" 
not much territory, and yet were of great n-putatioti, they 
had not much cause to fear their Captains; but as they 
l>egan to extend their bounds, which was under their Com- 
mander Canniniola, they had a ta«te of this error: for 
perceiving he was exceeding valorous, having under his 
conduct beaten the Duke of Milan; and knowing on the 
other side, how he was cold in the war, theyjudg'd that 
they could not make any great connuest with him ; and be- 
cause they neither would, nor could cashier him, that they - 
might nut lose what they had gotten, they were forced for 
their own safeties to put him to death. Since they have 
had for tlicir General Harthnlomew of Berganiu, Robert of 
St. Sevenn, the C^>unt of I'etilian, and such like: whereby 
they were to fear their losses, as well as to honr for gain : 
a« it fell out afterwards at Vayla, where in one ilay they lost 
that, which with so much pains they luid gotten in eight 
hundred years : for from these kind of armcs grow stack and 
slow anil weak gains; but sudden and womlerfull Iimkci : 
And iM^auM! I am now come with these examples into Italy, 
which now these many yeant, have been govcmd by mercenary 
arme>, I will search deeper into them, to the end that their 
course and progresut being better discovert!, they may lie the 
bt-tter amended. You have to understand, that so soon as 
in these later timen the yoak of the Italian Kmpire Itegan 
tu be aliaken off, and the I'ope liad gotten reputation in the 
temmirality, Italy was divided into several States : for many 
of the great cititis took anncs against their Nobility ; who 
under the Emperor* protection had held them in oppression ; 
and the I'ope favored these, whereby he might get himself 
reputation, in the temporality ; of many others, tlieirCitiieni 
became Princes, so that hereupon Italy being come into thc 
Churches hands an it were, and S4)me few Itepublieks, thoae 
Priests and Citiiens not accustomed to the use of armea, 
bvgan to take strangers to their pay. The first that gm»e 
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THE PRINCE 

to these soldiers was Alberick of Coino in 
From his discipline among others descended 
Brachio and Sforza, who in their time were the arbitres 
of Italy; after these followed all others, who even till our 
dayes have commanded the armes of Italy ; and the success 
of their valor hath been, that it was Dvemin by Charles, 
pillaged by Lewis, forc'd by Ferdinand, and disgrac'd by 
the Swissers. The order which they have held, hath been, 
first whereby to give reputation to their own armes to take 
away the credit of the Infantry. This they did, because 
they having no State of their own, but hving upon their 
industry, their few foot gave them no reputation, and many 
they were not able to maintain; whereupon they reduc'd 
themselves to cavalery, and so with a supportable number 
they were entertained and honored : and matters were 
brought to such termes, that in an army of twenty thousand 
soldiers you should not find two thousanil foot. They had 
moreover us'd all industry to free themselves and their 
soldiers of all pains and fear, in their skirmishes, not kill- 
ing, but taking one another prisoners, and without r&nsome 
for their freedom; they repaired not all to their tents by 
night, nor made palizado or trench thereabout, nor lay 
in the field in the summer: and all these things were 
thus contrived and agreed of among them in their 
military orders, whereby (as is said) to avoid pains 
and dangers, insomuch as they have brought 
Italy into slavery and disgrace- 
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CHAP. XIII 

Of Auxiliary Soldiers, mixt, and native. 

[QHK Auxiliary forces, being the other kind 
of unprofitable armeB, are, when imy- 
puiuant one is called in, who with hii 
forces comes to assist and defend thee ; 
such as iu these later times did Pope 
Julius use, who having seen the evil proof 
of his mercenary' soldiers in the enter- 
prize of I 'errara, applied himself to the 
Auxiliaripfl, and agreed with l-'erdinand King of Spain, that 
with his Forces he should aid him. These amies mav be 
profitable and advontagious for themselves; but for him 
that calls them in. hurtfull ; because in losing, thou art left 
defeated ; and concfuering, thou becomest their prisoner. 
And however that of these examples the ancient stories are 
full fraught; vet will I nut part from this of Pope Julius 
the second, wnich is as vet fresh : whose course could not 
have been more inconsiderate, for the desire he had to get 
Ferrara, putting himself wholly into strangers hands : but' 
his good fortune caused another cause to arise, tfaat hindr«d 
him from receiving the fruit of his evil choice; for his 
Auxiliaries being broken at Ravenna, and the Swinon 
thereupon arriving, who put the Conuuerors to flight be- 
yond all opinion, even tneir own ana other*, he chanced 
not to remain hin enemies prisoner, they being put to flight, 
nor prisoner to his Auxiliaries, having vanquisned by other 
forces than theirs. The Florentines being whully disarmed, 
brought ten thousand French to Pisa for to take it: by 
which course Ihrv ran more haKmrd, than in any time of 
their troubles. The F.mperor of Constant inoplr, I" oppre« 
his neifjhltors, hmiight into Greece ti-n tliou.vand Turks, 
who when the war was ended, could not l>e g<>t out thence. 
which was the beginning of Greeccs servitude under the 
Infidels. ... - 
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, CHAP. Xiri more dangerous than the mercenaries ; for hy those thy 
[ OfAuxiliur mine is more suddenly executed; for they are all united. 



I Soldien, 
I mixt, uid 
L Bat) re. 



and all bent to the obedience of another. But for the 
mercenaries to hurt thee, when they have vanquished, there 
is no more need of time, and greater occasion, they not 
being all united in a body, and being found out and paid 
by thee, wherein a third that thou mak'st their head, cannot 
suddenly gaine so great authority, that he can endammage 
thee. In summe, in the mercenaries their sloth and lazinesse 
to fight is more dangerous : in the auxiliaries their valour. 
Wherefore a wise Prince hath alwayes avoyded tbese kind 
of armes, and betaken himselfe to his owne, and desired 
rather to loss with his owne, than conquer with anothers, 
accounting that not a true v-ictorie which was gotten with 
others armes. I will not doubt to alleadge Caesar B&rgia, 
and his actions. This Duke entred into Romania with 
auxtliarie armes, bringing with him all French souldiers : but 
afterwards not accounting those armes secure, bent himselfe 
to mercenaries, judjjing lesse danger to be in those, and 
tooke in pay the Orsini and the Vitelli, which afterwards 
in the proof of them, finding wavering, unfaithful, and 
dangerous, he extinguishd, and betook himselfe to his 
owne ; and it may easily be perceiv'd what difference there 
is between the one and the other of these armes, considering 
the difference that was between the Dukes reputation, when 
he had the French men alone, and when he had the Orsini 
and Vitelli ; but when he remaind with his own, and stood 
of hiraselfe, we shall find it was much augmented : nor ever 
was it of grate esteeme, but when every one saw, that he 
wholly possessed his owne armes. I thought not to have 
parted from the Italian examples of late memory; but that 
I must not let passe that of Hiero the Siratusan, being one 
of those I formerly nam'd. This man (as I «aid before) 
being made general of the Siracusaiis forces, knew presently 
that mercenary souldiery was nothing for their profit in that 
they were hirelings, as our Italians are; and finding no way 
either to hold, or cashier them made them all bee cut to 
peeces, and afterwards waged warre with his owne men, atMl 
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none others. I will &lso call to memory & figure of the old CRAP. XllI 
TeEtament serving just to this purpose. When David Of Auxilisiy 
presented himselfe before Saul to goe to fight with Goliah S«|ldien. 
the Philistiins Champion, Saul to encourage him, clad him ""**■ *"" 
with his owne anncs, which David when he had them upon 
his hack, refus'd, saying, he was not able to make any 
proofe of himself therein, and therefore would goe meet the 
enemy with his own sling and sword. In summe, others 
anncs either fall from thy shoulders, or cumlier or streighten 
thee. Charls the seventh. Father of Lewis the eleventh, 
having by his good fortune and valour set France at liberty 
from the English, knew well this necessity of being arm'd 
with his owne armes, and settle<l in his Kingdome the 
ordinances of men at armes, and infantry. Afterwards 
King I>cwis his sonnc abolisht those uf the infantry, and 
brgan to take the Swisscru to pay ; which errour follow'd 
hy the others, is (as now indeed it appcares) the caiiM.- of 
that Kingdomrs dangers. For having given n-putntjon to 
the Swissers, they have renderd all their own armes eon- 
trmptihle : for this hath wholly mind their foot, and ablig'd 
their men at armea to forrein armes ; for being accustomed 
to «Tve with the Swissers, they think thev are not able to 
overct>me without them. From whence it comes that the 
French are not of force against the Swissers, and without 
them also against others they use not to adventure. There- 
fore nrc the French armies mixt. |iart mereenaric-', and part 
natives, which arme« are farro better than the simple mer- 
cenarie* or simple auxiliaries, and much infi-Huur to the 
natives; and let (he said example suffice for that: for the 
Kingdome of France woidd have In-en unconquerable, if 
(Charles his order had Iteen augmented and maintaind : hut 
mm in their small windome l>egin a thing, whirb then tie* 
cause if hafb •omr favnur of giwxl, iii*coverit not the iiov*on 
thai lurkes thereunder, as I Ix'forc said of the hectirk leaver*. 
Wherefore that Princt' which [)erceiv»» not mi»thiefea, but 
as they grow up. is not tnwly wise; and this is given but 
to few : and if we ronsidrr the 6nt mine of the Romane 
Kmpire, we shall find it ww from taking the Goth* first 
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CHAP. Xlll into their pay; for from that beginning the forces of the 

I OfAuxili&ry Romane Empire began to grow weak, and all the %-alour 

that was taken hence was given to them. I conclude then 

that without having armes of their owne, no Principality 

can be secure, or rather ii wholly oblig'd to fortune, not 

having valour to shelter it io adversity. And it was alwayes 

the opinion and saying of wise men, that nothing is so weak 

and unsetled, as is the reputation of power not founded 

upon ones owne proper forces: which are those that are 

composed of thy subjects, or Citizens, or servants; all the 

rest are mercenary or auxiliarj'; and the manner how to order 

those well, is easie to find out, if those orders above nam'd 

by me. shall be but run over, and if it shall be but consider'd, 

how Philip Alexander the Great his Father, and in what 

manner many Republicks and Princes havearmd and 

appointed themselves, to which appointments I 

referre my selfe wholly. 

CHAP. XIV 

What belongs to the Prince touching military 
Discipline. 

PRINCE then ought to hare no other 
ayrac, nor other thought, nor take any 
thing else for his proper art, but warr, and 
the orders and discipline thereof: for that 
is the sole arte which belongs to him that 
commands, and is of so great excellency, 
that not only those that are borne Princes, 
it maintains so; but many times raises 
men from a private fortune to that dignity. And it ts 
seene by the contrarj'. that when Princes have given them- 
selves more to their deli^rhts, than to the warrcs, ther have 
lost their States ; and the first cause that makes thee lose 
it, is the neglect of that arte: and the cause that makes 
thee gaine it, is that thou art experienc'd and approvd in 
that arte. Francis Sforza bv being a man at armes, of a 
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private mail became Duke of Milan; and bia sons b^ excusing CHAP. XIV 

thcmu'lves of the troubles and paines belonging to those What belooffi 

imploymcnts of I'rinces, became private men. For among to the IVinca 

other mischicfea thy neglect of armes brings upon thee, it touching 

causes thee to be cuuteinnd, which is one of thoie disgraces, Di^^jijlna. 

from which a Prince ought to keepe himselfe, as hereafter 

rIiuU be sayd : for from one that is disarmd to one that is 

ormd there is no pro|>ortiun ; and reason will not, that he 

who is in armes, stiould willingly yeeid obedience to him 

that is unfumishii of them, and tiiat he that is disarmd 

should be in security among hii armed vassalla; for there 

being (lisdaine in the one, and suspicion in the other, it is 

impowtible the«e should ever well cooperate. And therefore 

a Prince who is <]uite unexperienc'd in matter of worre, 

l>e*idea the other infelicities belonging to him, oa is itoid, 

cannot be had in any esteeme among nis touldiera, nor yet 

trust in them. Wherefore he ought never to neglect the 

Knictice of the arte of warrc, ana in time of peace should 
e exercise it more than in the warre; which he may be 
able to doe two wayes; the one practically, and in his 
Inhoura and recreationti of his body, the other theoretically. 
And touching the practick part, he ought lifside* the 
keeping of his own subjects well traind up in the discipline 
and exercise of armes, give himselfe much to the chaiw, 
whereby to accustome his body to paines, and |>artly to 
underktand the manner of situations, and to know how the 
mountaines arise, which way the vallyes open themselves, 
and how the plaines arc distended flat abroad, and to con- 
ceive well the nature of the rivers, and marrish ground, 
and herein to bestow very much care, which knowledge i« 
profitable in two kinds: first he lean)e!< thereby to know 
nis own countrey, and is the better enabled to understand 
the defence thereof, and afterwards by meaiies of this 
knowledge and experience in these situations, easily com- 
prehends any other situation, which a new he hath need to 
view, for tiie little hillocks, vallici, plain ei, rivers, and 
marriih pUceK. For example, they in Tuscany are like unto 
those of other countries: so that from the knowledge of 
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CHAP. XTV the site of one countrv, it is easie to attain to know that 
Wliat belonf^ of others. And that Prince that wants this skill, failes of 
to the Prince the principall part a Commander should be fumisht with ; 

*" for tins shows the way how to discover the enemy, to pitch 

the camp, to lead their armies, to order their battells, and 
also to besiege a town at thy best advantage. Philopomenes 
Prince of the Aclmyans, among other praises Writers give 
him, they say, that in time of peace, he thought not upon 
any tiling so much as the practise of warre ; and wheasoever 
he was abroad in the field to disport himselfe with his 
friends, would often stand still, and discourse with theio, 
in case the enemies were upon the top of that hill, and we 
here with our army, whether of us two should have the 
advantage, and how might we safely goe to find them, 
keeping still our orders ; and if we would retire our selves, 
what course should we take if they retir d, how should wc 
follow them ? and thus on the way, propounded them all 
such accidents could befall in any army; would heare their 
opinions, and tell his owne, and confirme it by argument ; 
so that by his continuall thought hereupon, wheu ever he 
led any army no chance could happen, for which he had not 
■ a remedy. But touching the exercise of the mind, a Prince 
ought to read Histories, and in them consider the actions 
of the worthiest men, marke how they have behav'd them- 
selves in the warre, examine the occasions of their victories, 
and their losses ; wherby they may be able to avoyd these, 
and obtaine those: and above all, doe as formerly some 
excellent man hath done, who hath taken upon hiro to 
imitate, if any one that hath gone before him hath left his 
memory glorious: the course he took, and kept alwaies near 
unto him the remembrances of his actions and worthy 
-deeds: as it is said, that Alexander the great imitated 
Achilles ; Csesar Alexander, and Scipio Cyrus. And who«Ter 
reads the life of Cyrus, written by Xenophon, may easily 
perceive afterwards in Scipio's life how much glory bis 
imitation gaind him, and now much Scipio did conforme 
himselfe in his chastity, afTabiUty, humanity, and liberality 
with those things, that are written by Xenophon of Cyr 
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Such like waye« ought a wise Prince to take, nor ever be CHAP. XIV 

idle in quiet times, but by his paines then, as it were What belongs 

provide himself of store, whereof he mav male some <« the PrUiu 

use in his advcrBily, the end that when the ^i^^'^ 

tiuiea change, he may lie able to resist the Discipline. 

stormes of bii bard fortune. 

CHAP. XV 

Of those things, in respect whereof, men, and 
especially Princes, are praised, or dispraised. 

T now rcmaine* that we consider what the 
conditions of a Prince ought to be, and 
his tcnuvsofgoTemnient over his aubjects, 
and towtmlx his friends. And because 
I know that many have written here- 
upon: I doubt, lest I venturing also to 
treat thereof, may Iw branded with pre- 
sumption, especially smug I am like 
lOUffh to deliver an opinion different from others. Hut 
taj intent being to write for the advantage of lUm that 
understands me, I thought it fitter to follow the effectuall 
trutli of the matter, than the imagination thereof ; And 
many Principalities and Uepubli(}ues, have been in imagina- 
tion, which neither have been seen nor knownc to be indee<l : 
for there is such a distance between how men doe live, and 
how men ought to live; that he who leaven that which is 
done, for that which ought to be done, Icames sooner his 
ruinc than bis preservation ; for that man who will profease 
honesty in all his actions, must needs goe to ruine among so 
many that arc dishonest. Whereupon it is necessary for a 
Prince, desiring to preserve himselle, to be able to make use 
of that honestie, and to lav it aside againe, as need shall 
require. Passing by then things that are only in imagination 
belonging to a Prince, to discourse upon those that are 
ri-nlly true; I say that all men, whensoever mention Ik made 
of them, and espcciallv Princes, because thcv are placed 
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CHAP. XV aloft in the view of all, are taken notice of for some of ihxse 
Ofthose qualities, which procure them either commentlatioiis ur 

things in re- blame : and this is that some one is held liberal, some 
spect whereof, miserable, (miserable I say, nor covetous; for the covetous 
""" "" desire to have, though it were bv rapine ; but a miserable 

man is he, that too much for bears to make use of bis owne) 
some free givers, others extortioners ; some cruell, others 
pitious ; the one a Leaguebre&ker, another faitbfull ; the 
one elfeminate and of small courage, the other fierce and 
couragious; the one courteous, the other proud; the one 
lascivious, the other chaste; the one of faire dealing, the 
other wily and crafty: the one bard, the other easie; the 
■ grave, the other light; the one religious, the other 
incredulous, and such like. I know that every one will 
confesse, it were exceedingly praise worthy for a Prince to 
be adorned with all these above namM qualities that are 
. good : but because this is not possible, nor doe humane 
conditions admit such perfection in vertues, it is necessary 
for him to be so discret, that he know how to avoid the 
infamie of those vices which would thrust him out of his 
State ; and if it be possible, beware of those also which are 
not able to remove him thence; but where it cannot be, let 
them passe with lesse regard. And yet, let him not stand 
much upon it, though he incnrre the infamie of those vices, 
without which he can very hardiv save bis State: for if all 
be throughly considerd. some thing we shall find which 
will have the colour and very face of Vertue, and following 
them, they will lead the to thy destruction ; whereas Bome 
others that shall as much seeme vice, if we take the course 
they lead us, shall discover unto us the way to our safety 
and well-being. 

The second blemiah in thU our .^uthours boolc, 1 find In 
fifteenth Chapter : where he instructs his Prioce to use such aa 
ambidexterity as that he may serve bimselle either of 
or vice, accordioff to his advantage, which in true poIUcjr ia 
neither good in attain ing the Principality nor in sCfuiinK >t wF 
it is attaind. For Politicks, presuppuse Ethiques, whieb i 
never allow this rale : as that a man mizht make tfaia sn 
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differeooe bctwe«u rertue, uid ric«, that be maf indifferentlr CHAP. XV 
lajr uide, or Uke up the odo or the other, and put it in practise nf thoaa 
at beat cunduc«th to the end he propound* him»elfe. 1 doubt jui„_ :„ —^ 
our Authour would have blamd Llarids reeard to Saul, nbeo ^*'. , 

I »«n. 24. in the »v* be cut ot the Up of SSaul. ^annent, aod »P««"'«««. 
•par«>d hi* hMd; and after«>rd> iii the 2(1. «heD he forbul ""(■•.*?5> 
Xhinhal to rtrike hiro w ho Uy ■Jwpiug. Worthy of a Phucea S?*^ '' 
oon»iaeratii.n i» that i»yiri« of AbiRnl to David I Sam. 2&. 30. ^rI' *" 
' It shall come to pwH >heu the Lord ■hall hive doue to my Lord S^iZ^;^ 
' MCordinK to all that ho hatii npukeo eoureruiug thee, and ifamll P"*"**"- 
■ b«ve sppoioted thee Ruler over Itnel. that thia ahall be do fn»f 
' to tbe«,norofleiiceo/heart uiitoniy Lord, that thou baatforborue 
' toihed blood, etfi.' Fornurel^thecouu'ienceor thUevill f^ruuud 
whereupon thef have either built, or underpropped their tyranny, 
centee nMi, aa well mttut as tftm in Ivngum pn^ietn, which eeti 
UiMii ■ work on furthw in 
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CHAP. XVI 

Of Liberality, and Miserablenesse. 

EGINNING then at the lint of the above 
meDtiutied qualities, I say that it would 
be very welt to be accounted liberal): 
nevertbelesse, liberality used in kuch a 
manner, as to make thee be accounted 
•o, wrongs thee: for in cbkc it Iw uaed 
vertuuusly. and as it ought to be, it shall 
never come to be taken notice of, so a> 
to free thee from the infamic of it« contrary. And tlii-n-fore 
for one to hold the name of IIIktaI aniung men, it were 
needful! not to omit any sumptuous quality, inMimtuii that 
a IVincc olwaves so dispoi'd, sliall waste all his revenue*, 
and at the ena shall In- forc'd, if he will still maintaine that 
reputation of liberality, heavily to burthen his subjects, 
and become a Rrcat exactour i and put in practise all those 
tilings that can be doue to get mony : Which bef(itui to 
make him hatefuU to his subjects, and fall into every one> 
contempt, KTowing necessitous: wo that liavinfc with this 
liberality wroogM many, and iniiwrted of hit bounty but 
to a few : be ftwls every first mischance, and runs a haxard 



CHAP. XVI of every first danger: \Vliit:h be knowing, and desiring to 
Of liberalitv withdraw himself from, incurs presently the disgrace of 
and Miser- . being termed miserable. A Prince therefore not being able 
ablene«ae. to use this vertue of liberality, without his own damage, in 
such a sort, that it may be taken notice of, ought, if he be 
wise, not to regard the name of Miserable ; for in time he 
shall alwaies be esteemed the more liberal, seeing that by 
his parsimony his own revenues are sufiicient for him ; as 
also he can defend himself against whoever makes war 
. against him, and can do some exploits without grieving his 
subjects : so that he comes to use his liberality to all tbos«, 
from whom he takes nothing, who are infinite in number; 
and his miserableness towards those to whom he gives 
nothing, who are but a few. In our dayes we have not seen 
any, but those who have been held miserable, do any great 
matters; but the others all quite ruin'd. Pope Julius the 
second, however he serv'd himself of the name of Liberal, 
to get the Papacy, yet never intended he to continue it, to 
the end he might be able to make war against the King of 
France : and he made so many wars without imposing any 
extraordinary tax, because his long thrift supplyM his large 
expences. This present King of Spain could never have 
undertaken, nor gone through with so many exploits, had 
he been accounted liberal. Wherefore a Prince ought little 
to regard (that he may not be driven to pillage his subjects, 
that he may be able to defend himself, that he may not 
fall into poverty and contempt, that he be not forced to 
become an extortioner) though he incurre the name of 
miserable; for this is one of those vices, which does not 
pluck him fram his throne. And if any one should say* 
Ciesar by his liberality obtained the Empire, and many 
others (because they lioth were, and were esteemd liberal) 
attaind to exceeding great dignities. I answer, either thou 
art already come to be a Prince, or thou art in the way to 
it ; in the first case, this liberality is hurtful : in the second, 
it is necessary to be accounted so; and Ccesar was one of 
those that aspired to the Principality of Rome. But if 
after he had gotten it, he had survived, and not forborne 
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thne espenccs, he would quite have ruined that Empire. CHAP. XVI 
And if any one should reply ; many have been Princes, and ur Uberalitf , 
with their armies have done great exploits, who have been and Muer- 
held very liberal. I answer, cither the I'rince spends of his, •'''•''••^• 
own aim his subjects, or that which belongs to others : in 
the first, he ought to Ik sparing ; in the second, he should 
not omit any part of lilwrality. And that Prince that goes 
abroad with hia araiy, and feeds upon prey, and spovle, and 
tributes, and hath the disposing of tnat which befongs to 
others, necessarily should use this liberality; otherwise 
would his soldiers never follow him : and of that which is 
neither ihiiie, nor thy subjects, thou mayest well be a free 
giver, as were Cyrus, Cwsar and Alexander; for the spending 
of that which is anothers, takes not away thy reputation, 
but rather adds to it, only the wasting of that which is 
thine own hurts thee; nor is there any thing consumes 
it self so much as liberality, which whilcst thou usest, thou 
losest the means to make use of it, and becomest poore and 
abject ; or to avoid this poverty, an extortioner and hatefull 
[>erson. And among all those things which a Prince ought 
to beware of is, to be diipised, and odious; to one and 
the other of which, liberality brings thee. Wherefore 
there is more discretion to hold the stile of Miserable, 
which begets an infamy without hatred, than to desire 
that of Ijberal, whereby to incurre the neceasity 
of being thought an extortioner, which pro- 
cures an infamy with hatred. 
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CHAP, xvn 

Of Cruelty, and Clemency, and whether it is better 
to be belov'd, or feard. 

[JIESCENDESG aftem-ards unto the other 
fore-alledged qualities, I sav, that every 
Prince should desire to be held pitiful, 
> and not cruel. Nevertheleas ought be 
bew&re that he ill uses not this pitty. 
Cffsar fiorgia was accounted cruel, yet 
■had his cruelty redrest the disorders in 
Romania, setled it in union, and restored 
it to jjuace, and fidelity : which, if it be well weighed, we 
shall see was an act of more pitty, than that of the people 
of Florence, who to avoyd the terme of cruelty, suffered 
Pistoya to fall to destruction. Wherefore a Prince ought 
not to regard the infamy of cruelty, for to hold his subjectf 
united and faithfull: for by giving a very few proofes of 
himself the other way, he snail be held more pittiful than 
they, who through their too much pitty, suffer disorders to 
follow, from whence arise murthers and rapines : for these 
are wont to hurt an intire universality, whereas the execu- 
tions prax?tised by a Prince, hurt only some particular. 
And among alJ sorts of Princes, it is impossible for a new 
Prince to avoyd the name of cruel, because all new States 
are full of dangers : whereupon Virgil by the mouth of Dido 
excuses the inhumanity of her Kingdom, saying, 



My hard plig'ht and Dew State force tne to goard 
Mf confiues all about with watch and ward. 

Nevertheless ought he to be judicious in his giving beleif 
to any thing, or moving himself thereat, oor make his people 
extreamlv afraid of him ; but proceed in a moderate wav 
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with wisdoine, and humiuiitY, that his too much confidence CHAP. 
make him not unwarj-, and his too much distrust intoler- OfCniettj-. 
nhle; from hence arises a dispute, whether it is better to milClenieiiey, 
Ubelov-d or foardi I answer, a man would wish he niight-«'^"I*_*^^'^'* 
. be the one and the other: hut because hardly can lhi_, ^^^^ 
subsist both together, it is much safer to be icard, than'fnud. 
be loved ; being that one of the two must needs fail ; for 
touching men, we may say this in general, they are 
unthankful, nnconstant, dissemblers, they avoyd dangers, 
and are covetous of gain : and whilest thou doest them 
good, they are wholly thine; their blood, their fortunes, 
uvea and children arc at thy service, as is said before, when 
the danger is remote ; but when it approaches, they revolt. 
And that Prince who wholly leltcs upon their words, 
unfurnished of all other preparations, goes to wrack: for 
the friendships tliAt ore f^otten with rewards, and not by 
the magni^cenec and worth of the mind, are dearly bought 
indeed; but they will neither keep long, nor serve well in 
time of need : and men do less regard to offend one that 
is supported by loie, than by fear. For love is held by a 
certainty of obligHliun, which because men are mischievous, 
is broken upon any occaxion of their own profit. Hut fear 
restrains with a dread of punishment whicn never forsakes 
a man. Yet ought a Prince cause himself to be belov'd in 
such a manner, tliat if he gain* not lore, he may avoid 
hatred : for it may well alana together, that a man may be 
feard and not hnteil ; which shall never fail, if he abstain 
from his subjects goods, and their wives; and whensoever 
he should be forc'd to pntceed against any of their lives, do 
it when it is to be done upon a just cause, and apparent 
conviction ; but above all ttiings forbeare to lav his hands 
on other men* goods; fur men forget sooner the death of 
their father, than the luas of their patrimony. Moreover 
the occasions of takint; from men their goods, do never 
fail : and alwaies he tltat l>cstnK to live bv rapine, finds 
occasion to lay hold upon other mens gootls: but against 
mens lives, they are seldome found, and sooner fail. But 
where a IMnce is abroad in the field with his armv, and 
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THE PRINCE 

CHAP. XVII'hath a multitude of soldiers under his government, then is 
Of Craelty, it necessary that he stands not much upon it, though he be 
andClemencj, termed cruet : for unless he be so, he shall never have his 
^h * *''^','* soldiers live in accord one with another, nor ever well dis- 
belov'd'or ^ posed to any brave peice of service. Among Hannibals 
feard. ' actions of mervail, this is reckoned for one, that having a 

very huge army, gathered out of several nations, and all led 
to serve in a strange countrey, there was never any dissen- 
tion neither amongst themselves, nor against their General, 
as well in their bad fortune as their good. Which could 
not proceed from any thing else than from that barbarous 
cruelty of his, which together with his exceeding many 
vertues, rendred him to his soldiers both venerable and 
terrible; without which, to that effect his other vertues had 
- served him to little purpose : and some writers though not 
of the best advised, on one side admire these his worthy 
actions, and on the otherside, condemn the principal causes 
thereof. And that it is true, that his other vertues would not 
have suffic'd him, we may consider in Scipio, the rarest man 
not only in the dayes he liv'd, hut even in the memory of 
man; from whom his army rehel'd in Spain: which grew 
only upon his too much clemency, which had given way to 
his soldiers to become more licentious, than was well toller- 
able by military discipline: for which he was reprov'd by 
Fabius Masimus in the Senate, who termed him the corrupto- 
of the Homan soldiery. The Locrensians having been 
destroyed by a Lieutenant of Scipio's, were never reveng'd 
by him, nor the insolence of that Lieutenant punisht ; all 
this arising from his easie nature : so that one desiring to 
excuse him in the Senate, said, that there were many men 
knew better how to keep themselves from faults, than to 
correct the faults of other men : which disposition of hit in 
time would have wrong'd ScJpio's reputation and gloorv, 
• bad he therewith continu'd in his commands: hut living 
under the government of the Senate, this quality of his 
that would have disgrac'd him not only was conceal'd, 
but prov'd to the advancement of his glory. I con- 
clude then, returning to the purpose of being feard, and 
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belov'ii : insomuch an men lore at their own pleuure, and CHAP, 
to KTvi! their own tunic, and their fear depends upon the Of Cruelly, 
Princes pleasure, every wi»e I'rincc ought to ground upon nndCleniciicr, 
that which it of hiniaelf, and not upon tltat which is and whether it 
of another: only this, he ought tu use his best bLl v"d' "" ** 

wits to avoid hatred, aa was ataid. feard. ' 

CHAP, xvni 

n wliat manner Princes ought to keep their words. 

slOW coinmenilahle in a Prince it is to keep 
his word, and live with integrity, not 
making use of cunning and subtlety, 
every one knows wi-ll ; yet wc see by 
experience in IlieM- our dayn, that those 
Princes have effected great matters, who 
have made aniall rti^koning of keeping 
their words, and have known by their 
craft tu tume and wind men ab«iut, and in the end, have 
overcome those who have grounded upon the truth. Vou 
must then know, there are two kinds of combating or 6ght- 
ing ; the one by right of the laws, the other meerly by force. 
Tnat tirst way is pruptT tu men, the other in nlito common' 
to beasts: but btvause the first many times nufliccs not, 

there is a necessity to make recourse to the »>econd ; where- 

fore it behoove* a Prince to know how to make good use of 
that part which bclongo lo n Iieast, as well as that which is 

Ptx>(K-r to a man. litis part bath t>ccn covertly ahrw't) to 
rinees by nm'i<-nt writer* ; who uiy that Acliilln uiid many 
others of thoKe ntidcnt Princ-es wt-rv intrusted to <'liiron the 
Mcnatur, to be lin>U)(ltt up under his diKipline- the nionl 
of this, having for their teacher one that was half a brost 
and half a man, was nothing else, but that it waa needful 
for a PrincR to understand bow to make hi* advantage of 
the one and the other nature, btscausv neither couUl subsist 
witliout the other. A IVince then being necessitated to 
know how to moke use of that part Iwlonging to a heart, 
SS SSI 
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THE PRINCE 

CHAP. XVIU ought to serve himself of tlie coDditious of the Fos and the I 
lawlutmui- Lion; for the Lion cannot keep himself from suares, uht j 
ner Princes -the Fox defend himself against the Wolves. He had Deed 
ou^bt lo keep then be a Fos, that he may beware of the snares, and a LioD 
their words. , ^j^^j ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ wolves. Those that stand wholly 
upon the Lion, understand not well themselves. And there- ■ 
fore a wise Prince cannot, nor ought not keep his faith given, , 
when the observance thereof tumes to disadvanta^, and 
■ the occasions that made him promise, are past. For if men | 
were all good, this rule would nut be allowable; but being ! 
they are full of mischief, and would not make it good to ' 
thee, neither art thou tyed to keep it with them : noi* shall 
a Prince ever want lawfuil occasions to give colour to this 
breach. Very many modern examples hereof might be 
alledg'd, wherein might be shewed how many peaces con- 
cluded, and how many promises made, have been violated 
and broken by the infidelity of Princes; and ordinarily 
things have best succeeded with him that hath been nearest 
' the Fox in condition. But it is necessary to understand 
how to set a good colour upon this disposition, and to 
be able to fain and dissemble throughly; and men are so 
simple, and yeeld so much to the present necessities, that 
he who hath a mind to deceive, shall alwaies find another 
that will be deceivd. 1 will not conceal any one of the 
examples that have been of late. Alexander the sixth, 
never did any thing else than deceive men, and never meant 
otherwise, and alwaies found whom to work upon ; yet never 
was there man UDuld protest more effectually, nor aver any 
thing with more solemn oaths, and observe them less than 
he; nevertheless, his cousenages all thriv'd well with htm; 
for he knew how to play this part cunningly. Therefore is 
there no necessity for a Prince to be endued with all above 
written qualities, but it behooveth well that he seem to 
be so; or rather I will boldly say this, that havine these 
qtioltties, and alwaies regulating himself by them, mey are 
hurtfull; but seeming to have them, they are advantageous; 
as to seem pittiful, faithful, mild, religions, and of integrity, J 
and indeed to be so; provided withall thou beest of such a | 
S22 
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itjon, that if need require to use the contrary, thou CHAP.XVIIl 
ind knowest how to ftpply thy itelf thereto. And it In »b»t man- 
tufltceB to conceive this, that a Prince, and especially a new net Frineai 
I'rince, cannot observe all those things, for which men are ?^. *"^**'* 
hfld good; be being often forc'd, for the maintenance of- ^"'"' "■ 
bis State, to do contrary to his faith, charity, humanity, 
and religion : and therefore it behooves him to have a mind' 
so disposd, as to tume and take the aiivantage of all winds 
and fortunes : and as formerly I said, not forsake the good, 
while he can ; but to know how to make use of the evil upon 
necessity. A Prince then ought to have a special can-, that 
he never let fall luiy wordx, but what are all season'd with 
the live above written qualities, and let him seem to him 
that sees and hears him, all pitty, all faith, all intt^ity, all 
humanity, all religion ; nor is there any thing more necessary ' 
for him to seem to have, than this last quality : for all men' 
in general judgt- thfrrof, rather by the Ni^ht, than by thel 
touch ; for evi-rv man may com«' to the sight of him. few 
come to the touch and fwling of him ; y very man may come tot 
see wliat thou Kvmnt, few come to jx-rcrive and understand 
what thou art : and those few dare not op^mse the opinion 
of many, who have the majesty of Statu to protect them ; 
And in all mens actions, especially those of Princes wherein 
there is no judgement to appeale unto men, forWare to give 
their censures, till the events and ends of thingx. I^t a 
I'rince therefore take the surest courses he can to maintain 
his life and State: the means shall alwaies be thought' 
honorable, and commended by every one; for the vulgar 
is over-taken with the appearance and event of a thing: and 
for the roost part of pm[ile, they are but the vulgar: the 
others that an but few, take place where the vulgar have 
no subaisteancv. A Prince there is in these dayes, whom- 
I shall not do well to name, that preaches nothing else 
but [leace and faith; but had he kept the one and the 
other, several times had they taken from him his state and 
reputation. 

In 1h» •iztMntb. MtvantMnth, anil fiichtwnUi Chap, anr Antbor 
' I to puticaUn, pwnwadiog bli Prinre in bis livtafBUt l« 



THE PRINCE 

such ■ ■upplenesB of disposition, as that Dpon t 
make use either of liberality or miserableneu, as need shall 
require. But that of liberality is to ta^t no longer thait while be 
is in the way to some de«igQe: which if he veU weigh, ie not 
really a reward of vertue, how ere it seema ; but a bait and lure 
to bring birds to the net. In the eeventeentb Chap, ho treats of 
clemency and cruelty, neither of which are to be exercU'd by him 
as acts of mercy or justice ; but as they may serve to advantage 
his further purposes. And lest the Prince should incline too 
much to clemency, our Author allows rather the restraint by 
fear, than by love. The coiitmry to which all stories shew us. 
1 will say this only, cruelty may cut of the power of somet, but 
causes the hatred of all, and gives a will tii most to lake the 
first occasion otferd for revenge. In the eifirfateenth Chap, oar 
Author discourses liow Princes ought to govern them<jelve9 iu 
keeping their promises made : whereof he sayes they ouftht to 
make such small reckoning, as that rather they should know by 
their craft how to turne and wind men about, whereby to take 



disappointeth him not, though it were to hiti own hindrance. 
WM a King that writ it, and me thinks the rule he gave, afaould 
well betit both King and Subject : and surely this periwades 
against all taking of advantages. A man may reduce all the 
causes of faith-breaking to three heads. One may be, because he 
that promised, had no intention to keep his word ; and this is a 
wicked and malitious way of dealing. A second may bee, because 
hee that promisd, repents of his promise made; and that is 
grounded on imconstancy. and liglitueiss in that he would not be 
- well resolved before he eutred into covenant The third may bM^H 
when it so fallit out, that it lyes not In his power that made tuH 
promise to performe it In which case a man ought to imit^^H 
the good debtor, who having not wherewithal! to uay, hides Dd^| 
bimwlf, but presents his person to his ureditor, willingly Bu9'eriit||^' 
imprisonment. Thelirstaiid second are very vitious and unworthy 
of n Prince : in the third, men might well be directed by the 
examples of those two famous [tomans, Regulus aiid Posthumlua. 
1 shall close this with the answer of Charles the fifth, when b 
was pressed to break his word with Luther for his safa TVtiu 
from Wormes ; Firltx reritm prmnUtarum eiti loto muado ejmis 
tamrn apud tiaptratorem earn coruiHlem oporiet. Though truth I 
banlsht out of the whole world, yet should it atwaies find Larb 
iu an Emperors breast. 
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CHAP. XIX 

That Princes should take a care, not to incurre 
contempt or hatred. 

UT because among the qualities, whereof 
formerly mention is macle, 1 have spoken 
of those of most importance, I will treat 
the others more briefly under these 
qualities that a Prince is to beware, as 
part is above-said, and that he fly 
those things which cause him to be odious 
vile : and when ever he shall avoid 
this, he shall fully have plaid his part, and in the other 
disgraces he shall find no danger at all, lliere is nothing 
makes him so odious, as I said, as his extortion of his subjects 
^oods, and abuse of their women, from which he ought to 
forliear; and so long as he wrongs not his whole people, 
neither in their goods, nor honors, they live content, and he 
hath only to strive with the Ambition of some few : which 
many waies and easily too, is restrain'd. To be held various, 
light, effeminate, faint-hearted, unresolv'd, these make him 
be contemnd and thought base, which a I*rince should shun 
like rockf, and take a eare that in alt his actions there' 
npjtear magnanimitv, courage, gravity, and valor ; and that 
in all the private anaira of his subjects, be orders it so, that 
his word stand irrevocable: and maintain himself in such 
repute, that no man may think either to deceive or wind 
and turn him about : that Prince that gives such an opinion 
of himself, is much esteemed, and against him who is so well 
esteemed, hardly are any conspiracies made by his subjects, 
or by forrciners any invasion, when once notice is taken of 
his worth, and how much he is reverenced by his subjects : 
For a Prince ought to have two fears, the one from within, 
in regard of his subjects : the other from abroad, in regard 
of his mighty neighbors ; from these he defends himself by 
good armcB and good friends : and alwayes he shall have 



THE PRINCE 

CHAP. XIX good friends, if he have good armes ; and all things shall 
TbstPriDces &lwates stand sure at home, when those abroad are dnne, 
BhouW tekes in case some conspiracy have not disturbed them ; and how- 
cara, not to ever the forrein matters stand but ticklishly ; yet if he have 
temoto*^'"' taken such courses at home, and Hv'd as we have prescribed, 
hatred. he shall never be able (in case he forsake not himself) to 

resist all possibility, force and violence, as I said Nabis the 
Spartan did : but touching his subjects, even when his aSairs 
abroad are setled, it is to be fear'd they may conspire privily ; 
from which a Prince sufficiently secure himself by shunniog 
to be hated or contemned, and keeping himself in his peoples 
good opinion, which it is necessary for him to compass, as 
formerly we treated at large. And one of the powerfullest 
remedies a Prince can have against conspiracies, is, not to 
be hated nor dispised by the universahty; for alwaies be 
that conspires, beleeves the Princes deatli is acceptable to 
the subject: but when be thinks it displeases them, he hath 
not the heart to venture on such a matter ; for the difficulties 
that are on the conspirators side, are infinite. By experience 
it is plain, that many times plots have been laid, but few 
of them have succeeded luckily ; for he that conspires, can- 
not be alone, nor can he take the company of any, but of 
those, who he heleeves are malecontents ; and so soon as 
thou hast discovered thy self to a malecontent, thou givest 
him means to work his own content : for bv revealing tby 
treason, he may well hope for all manner of favour : so that 
seeing his gain certain of one side ; and on the other, finding 
only doubt and danger, either he had need be a rare friend, 
or that he be an exceeding obstinate enemy to the Prince, 
if he keeps his word with thee. And to rctluce this matter 
into short termes: I say, there is nothing hut jealousie, 
fear, and suspect of punishment on the conspirators part to 
affright him ; but on the Princes part, there is the inajestT 
of the principality, the laws, the defences of his friends and 
the State, which ilo so guard him. that to all these things 
the peoples good wills being added, it is unpossible any one 
should be so head-strong as to conspire; for ordinarilv 
where a traytor is to feare before the execution of his mis- 
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ciiicftf, in this caae he i* also to fcare afterwards, having the CHAP. XIX 

people for his enemy when the fact is commitetl, and Uicre- That Princw 

fore for this cause, not being able to hope for any refuge, aliuultl Ukea 

Touching this matter, many examples might be brought;'^"'*''"""' 

but I will content m_V selfc to name one which fell out in I^^J^o**""* 

tile memory of our Fathen. Annibal Ik'ntivolii, grand- hatred. 

Fiither of this Annibal who now lives, that was I'rince in 

Kolonia, being slaine by the Canneschi that conspir'd against 

him, none of his rare being lefl, but this John, who was 

then in swadling clouts; presently the people rose upon this 

iiiunler, and slew all the Cnnneschi which proceeded from 

the ])opulnr afli-ction, wliieh tlie family of the Bentivolii 

held then in Bolonia: which was xu gn^at, that being there 

remain'd not any, now Anniball was dead, that was able to 

manage the State ; and having notice that in Florence there 

was one borne of the Bentivolii, who till then was taken for 

a Smiths lonne: the citizens of Bolonia went to Florence 

for him, and giive the government of their City to him, 

which WM rul'd by him, untiU John was of fit yeares to 

govcmc. I conclude then, that a Prinev »uf;ht to make 

small account of treasons, whiles lie liath the people to 

friend: but if thev Ih- hi* eiieniiea and hate him, he may 

well fcare every tfting, and every one. And well ordereil 

States, and discreet Prineea have taken care withall diligence, 

not to caiise their great men to fall into di-»peration, and to 

content the people, and so to maintaine them : for this is 

one of the most iiii{K>rtant buMtnesse* l>elonging to a IVince. 

Among the KingdomeM that are well onlera and goverod in 

our dayo', i> that of France, and therein are found exceeding 

many good orders, whereupon the Kings lilwrty and security 

defN-nds: of which the chiefe is the Parliament, and the 

authority thereof; for he that founded tliat Kingdome, 

knowing the great mens ambition and insoleuct:: and 

judgeing it necessary there should be a bridle to curbe 

them; and on the other side knowing the hatred of the 

Commonalty against the great ones, grounded upon feare, 

intending to tecure them, would not lay this care wliolly 

upon the King, but take this trouble from him, which he 
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CHAP. XIX might have with the great men, in case he favourd tbe Com- 
Thkt I'riDCM moDsJty ; or with the Coinmanalty, in case he favourd the 
dhould take » great meu ; aud thereupon set up a third judge, which was 
c*re, not to that, to the end it should keep under the great ones, and 
iQcurre coo- f^y^Q^ jijg meaner sort, without any imputation to the King, 
hatred. 't was not possible to take a better, nor wiser course Iheo 

this ; nor a surer way to secure the King, and the Kiiigdome. 
From whence we may draw another conclusion wortbie of 
note, that Princes ought to cause others to take upon them 
the matters of blame and imputation; and upon themselves 
to take only those of grace and favour. Here againe I cod- 
elude, that a Prince ought to make good est^mc of hu 
Nobility; but not thereby to incur the Commons hatred: 
It would seeme perhaps to many, considering the life and 
death of many Koitiane Einperours, that they were examples 
contrary to myopinioo, finding that some have liv'd worthily, 
and shewd many rare vertues of the minde, and yet have 
lost the Empire, and been put to death by their owne sub- 
jects, conspiring against them. Intending then to answer 
these objections, I shall discourse upon the qualities of some 
Emperours, declaring the occasions of their mine, not dis- 
agreeing from that which I have alledgd; and part thereof 
I will bestow on the consideration of these things, which 
are worthy to be noted by him that reads the actions of 
those times: and it shall suffice me to take all those 
Emperours that succeeded in the Empire &om Marcus the 
Philosopher to Maximinus, who were Mercus and Commodus 
his Sonne, Pertinax, Julian, Severus, Antonius, (aracalla 
his Sonne, Macrinus, Helio^abalus, Alexander, and Masimiu. 
And first it is to be noted, that where in the other Princi- 
palities, thev are to contend only with the ambition of the I 
Nobles, and the insolence of the people; the Humane 
Emperours had a third difficulty, having to support the 
cruelty and covetousnesse of the souldiers, which was so hard ■ 
a thing, that it caused the ruine of many, being hard to 
satisfy the souJdiers, and the people; for the people love 
their quiet, and therefore affect modest Princes; and the j 
souldiers love a Prince of a warlike courage, that is iosolent, ] 
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cnullt and plucking from eveiy one: which things they CHAP. XIX 

irould have them exercise upon the people, whereby they That PrinoM 

might be able to double their stipends, and satisfie their *bould uki • 

avariceand cruelty: whence it proceeds, that those Emperoun «»"■. no* to 

who either by Nature or by Art. had not such a reputation, tempt «r*"*" 

«■ therewith they could curbc the one and the other, were hatred. 

alwaye* ruind : and the must of them, specially those who 

u new men came to the principalitv, Hnding the ditliculty 

of those two different bumoura, appfyed themselves to con* 

tent the souldiers, making small account of wronging the 

people, which was a course then necessary ; for the Princes 

not being able to escape the hatred of every one, ought first 

endeavour that they incurre not tb« hatred of any whole 

universality; and when they cannot attaine thereunto, they 

are to provide with all industry, to avoyd the hatred of 

those uui venalities that are the most miglity. And lhe^^• 

fore those Emperors, who because they were but newly 

caird to the Empire, liad need of extraordinary favours, 

more willingly stuck to the twldiem, than to the people; 

which nevertlielesse tumd to their advantage, or otherwise, 

according as tliat Prince knew how to maintainc his repute 

with thi-m. From thene causes aforesayd procee<led it, that 

Marcus IVrtinax, and Alexander, though all living modestly, 

being lovers of junticc, and enemies of cruelty, courteous 

and Dounti full, bad all from Marcus on ware], miserable 

enda; Marcua only liv'd and dy'd excetxlingly honoured: 

for be came to the Empire by inheritance, and was not to 

acknowledge It either from the snldieni, nor from the people : 

afterworda being acconi[)anved with many vertues, which 

made him venerable, he held alwayes whilst ha liv'd the 

one and tlie other order within their limits, and wa« never 

either bated, or contemnd. But Pertinax wa* created 

Kmnerour against the Noldien wills, who In-ing accustomed 

to live licentiously under ('ommodu*, could not endure that 

honest course that Pertinax sought to reduce them to : 

\Vhereu|>on having gotten himself natred, and to this hatred 

added contempt, in that be was old, was ruind in the very 

beginning of nis government. Whence it ought to be 
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CHAP. XIX observed, that hatred is gaind as well by good deeds as bad ; 

That Prioces and therefore as I formerly said, when a Prince would 

should take a tnaintaine the State, he is often fort-ed not to be good : for 

c«re, notto when that generality, whetlier it be the people, or soldiers, 

tempt or*""" **■" Nobility, whereof thou tbinkst thou standst in need to 

hatred. maintain thee, is corrupted, it behoves thee to follow their 

humour, and content them, and then all good deeds are thy 

adversaries. But let us come to Alexander who was of that 

goodijesse, that among the prayses given hira, had this for 

one, that in fourteen yeera wherein he held the Empire, he 

never put any man to death, but by course of justice; 

neverthelesse being held effeminate, and a man that suffered 

himselfe to be ruled by his mother, and thereupon fallen 

into contempt, the army conspird against him. Xow on 

'~ the contrary discoursing upon the qualities of Commodus, 

Severus, Antonius, Caracalla, and Masiminus, you shall find 

them exceeding cruell, and ravinous, who to satisRe their 

soldiers, forbeare no kinde of injury that could be done upon 

the people ; and alt of them, except Severus, came to eriU 

ends : for in SevAus, there was such extraordinary valour, 

that while he held the soldiers his freinds, however the 

people were much burthend by him, he might alwaye* 

reigne happily : for his valour rendred him so admirable in 

the souldiers and peoples sights; that these in a manner 

stood amazd and astonishd, and those others reverencing 

■ and honoring him. And because the actions of this man 

were exceeding great, being in a new Prince, I will briefijr 

shew how well he knew to act the Foxes and the Lions 

parts: the conditions of which two, I say, as before, are 

very necessary for a Prince to imitate. Severus having had 

experience of Julian the Emperours sloth, perswaded his 

army (whereof he was commander in Sclavonia) that tbejr 

should doe well to goe to Rome to revenge Pertinax his 

death, who was put to death by the Imperiall guard: and 

under this pretence, not making any shew that he aspird 

unto the Empire, set his army in march directly towards 

Rome, and was sooner come into Italy, than it was knowne 

he had mov^d from his station. Being ariv'd at Rome, he 
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was by the Senate chosen Emperour for fcare, and Julian CHAP, XIX 
Blaine. After this bcginningi two diDicultics yet remaimJ That PrincM 
to St-verus, before he could make himseifc Lord of the whole •hould Uke t 
State ; the one in Asia, where Niger the General! of those f"**- ""^ ^ 
armies hail gotten the title of Kuipcrour, the other in the liim'nnir"" 
We«t with Albtnu§, who aleo aspird to the Empire: and hatred. 
faecau»e ht; thought there might be some danger to discover 
himselfe enemy to them both, he purposed to set upon 
Niger, and coxcn Albinus, to whom he writ, that being 
elected Emperour by the Senate, he would willingly com- 
municate it with him ; and thereupon sent him tJie title of 
Caraar, and by resolution of the Senate, tooke him to him 
for his Colleague ; which things were taken by Albinus in 
true meaning. liut afterwards when Severus had overcome 
and slaine Niger, and pacified the aflaires and in the East. 
I>eing returned to Rome, he complaind in the ^nate of 
Albinus, how little weigliing the benefits received from him, 
he had sought to slay him by trcaeon, and therefore was he 
forc'd to goe punish his ingratitude; afterwards he went 
into Trance, where he bereft him both of his State and life, 
whoever then shall in particular examine his actions, iliall 
(indc be was a very crucM Lion, and as crafty a Vox : and 
shall sec that he was alwayes feard and rvvcrenc'd by every 
one, and by the armies not hated : and shall nothing marvell 
that he being a new man, was able to hold together such a 
great Empire: for his extraordinai^ reputation defended 
him alwayes from that hatrrd, which the people for his 
extortions might have conceiv'd against hiro. But Antonius 
his Bonne, was also an exceeding brave man, and endued 
with most excellent c|ualities, which cau«<l him to be admird 
by the people, and ncc4>ptable to the souldieni, becaaH.' he 
was a warlike man. rndunng all kind of travell and paines, 
despising all debcate food, and all kinde of cfTcminaey, 
which gain d him the love of all the armies: nererthelcsse 
his BercvnesBc and cruelty were such, and no hideous, liaving 
upon many particular occasions put to death a great part 
of the people of Home, and all those of Alexandria, that 
he grew odious to the world, and began to be fcard bv thoar 
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CHAP, XIX also that were aeare about him ; so that he was slajne faj b 
That Prince* ■ Ceoturion in the very midBt of hi> army. Where it is to 
should take a be noted, that these kinde of deaths, which follow upon the 
care, not to deliberation of a reaolv'd and obstinate minde, cannot by k 
temut or""" I*'"'"'^^ ^e avoyded : for every one that feares not to dye, i« 
hatred. *ble to doe it ; but a Prince ought to be leese afraid of it, 

because it very seldome falls out. Only should he beware 
not to doe any extreame injury to any of those of whiun he 
serves himself, or that he hath near about htm in any 
imployment of his Principality, as Antonius did ; who bad 
reproachfully slaine a brother of that Centurion; also 
threatned him every day, and neverthelesse entertaind him 
still as one of the guards of his body, which was a rash 
course taken, and the way to destruction, as befell him. 
But let us come to Commodus for whom it was very easie 
to hold the Empire, by reason it descended upon him bv 
inheritance, being Marcus his sonne,andithad been enou^ 
for him to follow bis fathers footsteps, and then had he 
contented both the people and the soldiers: but being of a 
cruell and savage disposition, whereby to exercise his actions 
upon the people, he gave himselfe to entertaine armies, and 
those in all licentiousnessc. On the other part not main- 
taining bis dignity, but often descending upon the stages 
to combate with fencers, and doing such other like base 
things, little worthy of the Imperiall majesty, he became 
contemptible in the soldiers sight ; and being hated of one 
part, and despisd of the other, he was conspird against, and 
slaine. It remaines now, that we declare Maximinus his 
conditions, who was a very warlike man: and the armies 
loathing Alexanders effeminacy, whereof I spake before, 
when they had slain him, chose this man Emperour, who 
not long continu'd so, because two things there were that 
brought him into hatred and contempt ; the one because 
he was very base, having kept cattell in Thrace, which 
well knowne to every one, and made them to scorae btm ; 
the other, because in the beginning of his Principality having 
delayd to goe to Rome, and enter into possession of the 
Imperiall throne, he had gaind the infamy of being thougbt 
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exeMdingcTuell, having by his Prefects in Uome.and in every CHAP. XIX 

plftce of the Empire, exercisd many cruelties, insomuch that Thit PrttiM* 

the whole worm being provok'd against him to contempt should uk«a 

for the basenesse of his olood : on the other side upon tie f""*- ""■' " 

hatred conceiv'd against him for feare of his crulty; first ^^Jto^"" 

Aflrica, afterwards the Senate, with all the people of Rome hatred. 

and all Italy, conspired against him, with whom his own 

army took part; which incamping before Aquileya, and 

finding some difficulty to take the town, being weary of his 

cruelties, and because tliey saw he had so many enemies, 

fearing him the lease, slew him. I purpose nut to say any 

thing either uf Ifcliogabalus, Macrinus, or Julian, who 

brcause they were throughly base, weresudenly extinguished ; 

hut I will come to the conclusion of thit discourse; and I 

say, that the Princes of our times have lense of this difficulty 

to satisfie the Soldiers extraordinarily in their government : 

for notwithstanding that there be some conni derations to 

be had of them, yet presently are thuse annies diwulv'd, 

bccaune none of these Princes do use to niaintftinc any 

amiies togetlier, which are annex'd and inveterated with the 

gorernmcnta of the provinces, as were the armies of the 

lloHUtne Empire. And therefore if then it was necessary 

rather to content the soldiers than the peopU, it was because 

the soldiers wci-e more powerfull than the people: now is it 

more neccssarj- for all Princes, (except tne Turk and the 

Souldan) to satisfic their people than their holdiers, because 

the people arc more mighty than they: wherein 1 except 

the Turk, he alwaycs maintaining about his person 1SO0O 

foot, and 15(100 horse, up«in which depends tne safety and 

btrength of his Kingdomr ; and it is necessary that laying 

aside all other regard of hi» people, he maintaine thwe his 

friends. 'Vhe 8ouldans Kingdome is like hereunto, which 

being wholv in the snuldiers power, he must also without 

respect of nis (K-oplc keep them his friend*. And you are 

to consider, that this State of the Souldans differs much 

from all the otlier Prinri|Mlities: For It is vcr>- like the 

Papacy, which cannot be termd an hereditary Pnncipality: 

nor a new Principality : for the tons of the dcrrasd IVince an 
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CHAP. XIX not heires and Lords thereof, but he that is chosen receiTcs | 
Th»tPriDeei that dignity from those who have the authority in them. 
Bfaould take a- And this order being of antiquity, cannot he termd a oew 
Principality, because therein are none of those difficulties 
that are in the new ones : for though the Prince be new, vet 
are the orders of that state ancient, and ordaind to receive 
him, as if he were their hereditary Prince. But let us retume 
to our matter ; whosoever shall consider our discourse before, 
shall perceive that either hatred, or contempt have caus'd the 
mine of the afore-named Emperors; and shall know also, 
from it came that part of them proceeding one way, and 
part a contrary : yet in any of them the one had a happy 
success, and the others unhappy : for it was of no availe, but 
rather hurtful for Pertinax and Alexander, because they 
new Princes, to desire to imitate Marcus, who by 
inheritance came to the Principality : and in like manner 
it was a wrong to Caracalla, Commodus, and Maximus, to 
imitate Severus, because none of them were endued with so 
great valor as to follow his steps therein. Wherefore a new 
Prince in his Principality cannot well imitate Marcus bis 
actions: nor yet is it necessary to follow those of Severus : 
but he ought make choyce of those parts in Severus which 
are necessary for the founding of a State; and to 
take from Marcus those that are fit and glorious 
to presen-e a State which is already estab- 
lished and setled. 
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which Princes often make use of, are profitable 
or dammageable. 

OME friDces, whereby they might safely 
keep their State, have disarmed their sub- 
jects; lome others have held the towns 
under their doniinion, divided into fac- 
tions; others have inaintain'd enmities 
against tliemselves; other* have appli'd 
themselves to gain them, where they have 
suspected at their entrance into the 
government; others have huiit Fortresies ; and others again 
have ruined and demoUshed them : and howerrr that upon 
all theiw things, a man cannot well pass a determinate 
sentence, unless one comes to the jmrticulars of these States, 
where some such like determinations were to be taken ; yet 
1 shall speak of them in so large a manner, as the matter 
of it self will liear. It was never then tlwt a new Prince 
would dixarme his own subjects; but rather when he hath 
found them disarm'd, he hath alwaies arm'd them. For 
lieiiig bvlovM, those armcs become thine; th«»r become 
faitliful, which thou badst in suspicion; and those which 
were faithful, are maintaind so ; and thy subjects are made 
tliy partisans; and because all thy subjectk cannot be put 
in nrmes, when thou bestowctt favors on those thou armcst, 
with the others thou canst deal more for thy safety ; and 
that difference of proceeding which they know among them, 
ohligea them to thee ; those others excuse tliee, judgeing it 
necesaaiy that they have dcservd more, who have uudergonr 
more danger, and so have greater obligation : but when thou 
disarmst them, thou Itcginst to offend them, that thou dii- 
trustest them, cither for cowardise. or small faith : and the 
one or the other of those two opinions provokes their hatred 
against thee ; and because thou canst not stand diaarmed, 
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thou must theD turn tb^r self to mercenary Soldiery, whereof 
we have formerly spoken what it is, and when it is good ; 
it can never be so much as to defend thee from powerfol 
enemies, and suspected subjects; therefore as I have said, a 
new Prince in a new Principality hath alwaies ordaind them 
armes. Of examples to this purpose. Histories are fulL 
But wlien a Prince gains a new State, which as a member he 
adds to his ancient dominions, then it is nccessanr to disanne 
that State, unless it be those whom thou hast discoverd to 
have assisted thee in the conquest thereof; and these also 
in time and upon occasions, it is necessarj' to render delicate 
and eifeminate, and so order them, that all the arms of thy 
State be in the hands of thy own Soldiers, who live in thy 
ancient State near unto thee. Uur ancestors and they that 
were accounted Sages, were wont to say that it was neces- 
sary to hold Pistoya in factious, and Pisa with Fortresses; 
and for this cause maintaind some towns subject to them in 
differences, whereby to hold it more easily. This, at what 
time Italy was ballanc'd in a certain manner, might be well 
done ; but mee thinks it cannot now a dayes be well given 
for a precept ; for I do not beleeve, that divisions made can 
do any good ; rather it must needs be, that when the enemy 

3iproaches them, Cities divided are presently lost ; for 
waies the weaker part will cleave to the forrcin power, and 
the other not be able to subsist. The Venetians (as I think) 
mov^d by the aforesaid reasons, maintaind the factions of 
theGuelfesand Gibelltns, in their townes; and howcrer they 
never sufferd them to spill one anothers blood, yet they 
nourish'd these differences among them, to the end that the 
citizens imployd in these quarrels, should not plot any thing 
against them : which as it prov'd, never serv'd them to any 
great purpose : for being defeated at Vayla, presently one 
of those two factions took courage and seizd upon their whole 
State. Therefore such like waies argue the Princes weakness ; 
for in a strong principality they never will suffer such divi- 
sions; fortheyshewthemiomekindof profit in time of peace, 
being they are able by means thereof more easily to mannage 
their subjects: but war comming, such like orders discover 
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their fallacy. Without duubt, Princes become great, when CHAP. XX 
they overcome the ditRculties and oppositions that arc made Whotber tbe 
against them; and therefore Fortune especially when ihe t'iUdeU, »tc, 
hath to make anv new Prince great, who hath more need to 'rs drofiuble 
gain repiitatiou t^an an hereditary Prince, caused enemies to ^y^^ ^^' 
rise against him, and him to undertake against them : to the 
end he may have occasion to master them, and know that 
ladder, which his enemies have set him ujion, whereby to 
rise yet higher. And therefore many think, that a wise — 
Prince when he hath the occasion, ought cunningly to 
nourish some enmity, that by the suppressing thereof, his 
greatness may grow thereupon. Princes, es{)ecially those 
Hint are new, have found more fniUi and profit in those men, 
who in the beginning of their State, have hocuheldsustiectrd, 
than in those who at their entrance have Iteea their con- 
lidentK. Pandulphus Petrucci, Prince of Sietia, govcmd his 
State, more with them that had I>een suspected by him, than 
witli the others. But of this matter we caimot speak at 
large, because it varies according to the subject ; I will only 
say this, that those men, who in the beginning of a Princi- 
pality were once enemies, if they Iw of t^ualiiy so that to 
maintain themaeWes they liave need of support, the Prince 
might olwaios with the greatest facility gain for his; and 
they are the rather forord to serve him faithfully, insomuch 
OS they know it is morv neccsnary for them by their detrds 
tu cancel that sinister opinion, which waa once held of them ; 
and so the Prince ever draws from these more advantage, 
than from those, who serving him too supinely, neglect nis 
ofTaint. And seing tlie matter n*(|uire» it, I will not nniit 
to put a Prince in mind, uho hath anew made himself 
master of a State, by means of the inwani helju he had 
from thence that he consider well the cause that mov'd them 
that favor*d him to favor him, if it he not a natural affection 
toward* him ; for if it l>e only because they were not content ■ 
with their former government, with much |>aink and difli- 
culties shall he Ik> able to keep them long his friends, bceaiiiie 
it will be impuMiible for him to content tliein. By these 
examples then which ore drawn out of ancient and modem 
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CHAP. XX - afTaircs, searchiug into the cause hereof, we shall find it much 
Whether the more easie to gain those men for &iends, who formerly wezv 
Citadels, etc, contented with the State, and therefore were his enemies: 
are profitable than those, who because they were not contented therewith, 
*bl "^ became his friends, and favor'd him in getting the masterr 
of it. It hath been the custome of Princes, whereby to hold 
their States more securely, to build Citadels, which might 
be bridles and curbs to those that should purpose any thing 
against them, and so to have a secure retreat from the first 
violences. I commend this course, because it hath been tised 
of old : notwithstanding Nicholas Vitelli in our dayes hath 
been known to demolish two Citadels in the town of Castello, 
the better to keep the State; Guidubaldo Duke of Urbin 
being to return into his State, out of which he was driven 
by CfEsar Borgia, raz'd all the Fortresses of that Countrev, 
and thought he should hardlyerlosethat State again without 
them. The Bentivolti returning into Bolonia, used the like 
courses. Citadels then are profitable, or not, according to 
the times ; and if they advantage thee in one part, they do 
thee harme in another; and this part may he argued thus. 
That Prince who stands more in fear of his own people than 
of strangers, ought to build Fortresses : but he that is more 
afraid of strangers than of his people, should let them atone. 
Against the house of Sforza, the Castle of Milan, which 
Francis Sforza built, hath and will make more war, than 
any other disorder in that State : and therefore the best 
Citadel that may be, is not to incurre the peoples hatred , 
for however thou holdest a Fortress, and the people hate 
thee, thou canst hardly scape them ; for people, wh^i once 
they have taken armes, never want the help of strangers at 
their need to take ther parts. In our dayes we never saw 
that they ever profited any Prince, unless it were the 
Countess of Furli, when Count Hieronymo of Furli hw 
husband was slain ; for by means thereof she escap'd the 
peoples rage, and attended aid from Milan, and so recover'd 
her State : and.then such were the times that the stranger 
could not assist the people : but afterwards they serv'd her 
to little purpose, when Ccesar Borgia assaild her, and that 
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the people which was her enemy, aided with the stranger. CHAP. XX 

Therefore both then, and at first, it would have been more- Whether the 

for her safety, not to have been odious to the people, than Citwleli, etc, 

to have held'the Fortresses. These thincs beinjt well weigh'd sr* P«>*taUe 

then, I wiU commend those that shall build up Fortresses, ^t],^'"***' 

and him also that shall not ; and I will blame him, how- 

soever he be, that relying upon those, shall make 

smallaocount of being hated by his people. 
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CHAP. XXI 

How a Prince ought to behave himself to gain 
reputation. 

HERE is nothing gains a Prince such repute 
as great exploits, and rare tr\'als of him- 
■elf in IJeroick actions. We nave now in 
uur duvtii Fertiinand King of Arrngun the 
jircMnt King of Spain: tie in a manncT 
iiiny be termed a new Prince : for front a 
very weak King, he is now become for 
fame and glory, the first King of Chrintrn- 
dome. and if you shall wcl conhider his actions, you ithall 
(ind them all illustrious, ai]d every one of them extraordi- 
niirv. lie in the beginning of his rrign assaild (iraiiada, 
and that exploit was the ground of bis State. At tint he 
made that war in Mx-urity, and without suspicion he should 
be any wain hindrvd, and therein held the Barons of 
^ Castiglias minds busied, who thinking upon that war, never 
minded any innovation : in this whiW he gaind credit and 
authority with them, they not liring awarr of it ; was able 
to maintain with the Chiirrh and the peoples monev all his 
Nolilicrs, and to lay a foundation fur his military urdinaiicrs 
with that long war, which aftcrwanls gaind him exceeding 
much honor. Besides thin, to the end he might be able 
hcreamong to undertake greater niattcn. serving himself 
alwairs of the colour of religion, he gave himself to a kind of 
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CHAP. XXI religious cruelty, chasing and dispoyling those Jewes out of fl 
Hoir a Prince the Kingdome : nor can this example be more admirable ■ 
ought to be- . rare : under the same cloke he invaded Affrick and went 
Uve himself through with his exploit in Italy: and last of all hath he 
tdtwn" '^'^" assaild France, and so alwaies proceeded on forwards con- 
triving of great matters, whicJi alwaies have held hia 
subjects minds in peace and admiration, and busied in 
attending the event, what it should be: and these his actions 
have thus grown, one upon another, that they have never 
given leisure to men so to rest, as they might ever plot any 
thing against them. Moreover it much av^ls a Prince to 
give extraordinary proofes of himself touching the govern- 
ment within, such as those we have heard of Bernard of 
Milan, whensoever occasion is given by any one, that may 
effectuate some great thing either of good or evil, in the 
civil government ; and to find out some way either to reward 
or punish it, whereof in the world much notice may be taken. 
And above all things a Prince ought to endeavor in all his 
actions to spread abroad a fame of his magnificence and 
worthiness. A Prince also is well esteemed, when he is a 
true friend, or a true enemy ; when without any r^ard he 
discovers himself in favor of one against another; which 
course shall be alwaies more profit, than to stand neuter : 
for if two mighty ones that are thy neighbors, come to fall 
out, or are of such quality, that one of them vanquishing, thou 
art like to be in fear of the vanquisher, or not ; in either of 
these two cases, it will ever prove more for thy profit, to 
discover thy self, and make a good war of it : for in the first 
case, if thou discoverest not thy selfe, thou shalt alwaies be 
a prey to him that overcomes, to the contentment and ^ 
satisfaction of the vanquisht ; neither shalt thou have reason I 
on thy side, nor any thing else to defend or receive thee. ■ 
For he that overcomes, will not have any suspected ^ends 
that give him no assistance in his necessity: and he that 
loses, receives thee not, because thou wouldest not with thy 
armes in hand run the hazzard of his fortune. Antiochus 
passed into Greece, thereunto induced by the Etolii 
chace the Romans thence : and sent his Ambassadors to the | 
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Achaynns, who were tKe Romans friends, to penwade them CHAP. XXI 
to fitAtid neuters ; on the other aide the Homons moved them How n Prino* 
to joyne amies with theirs: this matter came to be de- ouRlit to be- 
libcrated on in the council of the Acbajans, where Aiitiochus ''■v himMtlf 
his Ambassador encouraged them to stand neuters, where- i^^^^ repu- 
unto the Homaiia Ambassador aiiswerd ; Touching the 
course, that is coinaicndcd to you, a^ best and protitablest 
for your State, to wit, not to intermctldte in the war between 
us, nothing can be more against vnu : because, not taking 
either part, you shall remain witnout thanks, and without 
reputation « prey to the conqueror. And it will alwaie* 
come to pass that he who is not thy frieod, will retjuitc thy 
neutrality ; and he that is thy friend, will urge thee to 
discover thy self by taking arms for bitn : and evil advised 
I'rinces; to avoyd the present dangers, folow often times 
that way of neutrality, and most commonlv go to ruine : 
but when a Prince discovers himself strongfy in favor of a 
party ; if he to whom thou clcavcst, overcomes ; however 
that he l>e puissant, and thou rcmaineit at hisdisnoHing, he 
is obiig'd to thee, and there is a contract of friendship made ; 
and men are never so openly dishonest, as with such a 
notorious example of disboncfty to oppress thee. Besides 
victories arc never so prosperou!', that the conoueror is like 
neglect all respects, and especially of justice. But if be to 
whom thou stickst, loses, tliou art received by him; and, 
while he is able, he aydes thee, and so thou becomrst partner 
of a fortune that mav arise again ; the second case, when they 
that enter into the listx together, are of such igualtly, that 
thou ncedest not fear him that vanriuisbeth, so much the 
more Is it discretion in thee to stick to nim ; for thou gtwst to 
ruinr one with his axsistanw, who ought to do the best he 
could to save him, if he were well advised : and be over- 
comming, is left at thy discretion : and it is unposajble but 
with thv ayd he must orcreamc. And here it is to be notrdy 
that a Prince should be well aware never to joyn with any 
one more {K>wcrfull than himself, to oflend another, unlcaa 
upon nece«Nity, as formerly is said. For when he overoomes, 
thou art left at his discretion, and I*rincc* ought avoid m 
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CHAP. XXI much a« they are able, to stand at anothers discretion. Tbe 
How ■ Fricce Venetians tooL part with France against the Duke of Milan, 
ou^ht to be- and yet could have avoided that partaking, from which pro- 
have himBelf j^eded their mine. But when it cannot be avoyded, aa it 
tot^" '*''"' befel the Florentines when the Pope and the King of Spain 
went both with their armies to Lombardy, there the Prince 
ought to side with them for the reasons aforesaid. Nor let 
any State think they are able to make such sure parties, but 
rather that they are ail doubtfull ; for in the order of things 
we find it alwates, that whensoever a man seeks to avoid one 
inconvenient, he incurs another. But the principal point of 
judgement, is in discerning between the qualities of incoD- 
venients, and not taking the bad for the good. Moreover a 
Prince ought to shew himself a lover of vertue, and that he 
honors those that excel in every Art. Afterwards ou^t 
he encourage his Citizens, whereby they may be enabled 
quickly to exercise their faculties as welt in merchandise, 
and husbandry, as in any other kind of traffick, to the end 
that no man forbear to adome and cultivate his possessions 
for fear that he be despoyled of tliem ; or any other to open 
the commerce upon the danger of heavy impositions: but 
rather to provide rewards for those tfiat shall set these 
matters afoot, or for any one else that shall any way amplifie 
his City or State. Besides he ought in the fit times of the 
year entertain the people with Feasts and Maskes : and 
because every City is devided into Companies, and arts, and 
Tribes, he ought to take special notice of those bodies, and 
some times afford them a meeting, and give them some 
proof of his humanity, and magnificence : yet withalt 
holding fir ge the maj estje othis-State; for this 
must never fail in any case. 
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CHAP. XXII 

Touching Princes Secretaries. 

fj|T is no nmall importance to a Prince, the 
choycc he m&kes, of unants being ordi- 
nanly good or bad, ua his wisdonie it. 
And the tint conjecture one gives of a 
great man, and of his understanding, u, 
upon the sight of his followers and ser- 
vants he hath about him, when they 
prove able and faithful, and then may he 
alwaica be reputed wise because he hath known how to 
discern those that are able, and to keep them trae to him. 
Hut when thev are otherwise, there can be no good conjec- 
ture made of him ; for the first error he oomniita, is in this 




choycc. lliere was no man that had any knowledge of 
Antony of Vaunfro, the servant of Pandulfus Petrucci Prinee 
of Siena, who did not esteem Pandulfus fur a very discreet 
man. having him for his servant. Ami because there arc 
three kiniU of undi-retaiidings; the one that is advised by 
it self; the other Uiat uiidcratands when it is informed by 
another ; the third tlint iieitlier is adviH?d by it iw-lf nor by 
the demonstration of another; the first ts best, the second 
is good, and the la.it quite unprofitable. Therefore it was 
of necessity, thai if Pandulfus attaJnd not the first degree, 
yet he got to the second; for wbenerer any one linlh the 
judgement to discerne lictween the good ana the evil, tliat 
any otie does and sayea, however that be halh not his 
invention from himself, yet still come* he to take notice of 
Uie good or evil actions of that serrant; and those he 
cherishes, and these be suppresses; insomuch that the 
servant tinding no means to aeceive his master, keeps him- 
self upright and honest. But how a Prince may throughly 
understand his servant, here is the way that never fails. When 
thou seest the servant study more for his own ad*iuitaj[e 
than thine, and that in all his actions, he searrhes moat 
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CHAP. XXII after his own prt 



ofit; this man thus qualified, shall never 

! good servant, nor canst thou ever relie upon him : for 

he that holds the Sterne of the State in hand, ought never 

call home his cares to his ova particular, but give himself 

wholly over to his Pruices service, nor ever put him in 

minde of any thing not appertaining to him. And on the 

other side the Prince to keep him good to him, ou^t to 

take a care for his servant, honoring him, enriching, and 

obliging him to him, giving him part both of dignities and 

offices, to the end that the many honors and much wealth 

bestowed on him, mav restrain his desires from other 

honors, and other wealth, and that those many chaises 

cause him to fear changes that may fall, knowing be is 

not able to stand without his master. And when both 

the Princes and the servants are thus disposed, they 

may rely the one upon the other: when otherwise, 

the end will ever prove hurtfull for the ODe 

as well as for the other. 



CHAP. XXIII 

That Flatterers are to be avoydecL 



^VILL not omit one principle of great in- 
portance, being an errour from which 
Princes with much difficulty defend them- 
selves, unlesse they be very discreet, and 
make a verv good choice ; and this is 
concerning datterers; whereof all writings 
are full : and that because men please 




themselves so much in their t 



[ thi 



lings. 



and therein cozen themselves, that very liardly can they 
escape this pestilence ; and desiring to escape it, there is 
danger of falling into contempt ; for there is no other way 
to be secure from flattery, but to let men know, that they 
displease thee not in telling thee truth : but when every one 
hath this leave, thou losest thv reverence. Therefore ought 
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A wise Prince take a tliird course, msking choyce of soine 
undentanding men in his titjite, and give only to them a 
free Uljerty of speaking to him the truth ; and touching 1 
those things only which he inquires of, and nothing else i ' 
but lie ought to tie inquisitive of every thiug.and hear their 2™j^ 
opinions, and then afterwards advise himwtf aAer his own 
manner; and in thc«o deliberations, and with every one of 
tliem to cATfic himsflf, that they all know, that tne more 
freelv they ^hall xpcnk, tlie better they shall be liked of: 
and besides those, not give eare to any one ; and thus pursue 
the thing resolved on, and thence continue obstinate in the 
resolution taken. He who does otherwise, either falls upon 
flatterers, or often changes upon the varying of opinions, 
from whence proceeds it that men conceive but slightly of 
him. To this purpose I will alledge you a modenie example. 
I'eter Lucas a servant of Maximilians the present Emi>eror, 
speaking of his Majesty, said that he ne^cr advised with any 
IkxJv, nor never did any thing after his own way : which waa 
because he took a contrary course to what we have DOW 
said : for the Emp<T«r is a close man, who communieatei' 
his secrets to none, nor takes counsel of any one ; but as 
thev come to be put in practise, they begin to be discovered 
ana known, ana so contradicted by those that arc near 
about him ; and he as being an easy man, is quickly wrought 
from them. Whence it comes that what he does to dav, he 
undoes on the morrow ; and that he never understands kim- 
sclf what he would, nor what he purpostrs, and that there is 
no grounding upon any of his resolutions. A Prince there- 
fore ought alwayes to take counsell, but at his owne pleasure, 
and not at other mens ; or rather should take away any mans 
courage to atlvise him of any thing, but what he askes: but 
he ought well to aske at Wge, and then touching the 
things inquird of, be a patient hearer of the truth; and 
perceiving that for some respect the truth were conceald 
from him, be displeft>ed thereat. And because some men 
have thought that a Prince that gaincs the opinion to bee 
wise, may Dce held so, not by his owne natural! indowments, 
but by the good counsells he hath about him ; without 
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CHAP. question they are deceivd ; for this is a generall rule and 
XXIII never failes, that a Prince who of himselfe is not wise:, cao 
That never be well advised, unlesse he should light upon one alone, 

Flatterer* wholly to direct and govern him, who lumself were a »erT 
"" '" ° wise man. In this case it is possible he mar be well 
govemd : but this would last but little : for that governor 
in a short time would deprive him of his State; but a Prince 
not hax-ing any parts of nature, being advised of more tlien 
one, shall never be able to unite these counsels : of himself 
shall he never know how to unite them ; and each one of 
the Counsellers, probably will follow that which is most 
properly his owne ; and he shall never find the meanes to 
amend or discerne these things; nor can they fall out 
otherwise, because men alwayes prove mischievous, unle&se 
upon some necessity they he forc'd to become good: we 
conclude therefore, that counsells from whencesoever they 
proceed, mutt needs take their beginning from the Princ-es 
wisdome, and not the wisdome of the Prince from good 
counsells. 



in this Chapter our Authour prescribes Mine rules liow to avoyd 

flattery, and not to fall into cootempt. The erteDt of these two 

extreames is so lu^ oa both sides, that there is left but a very 

narrow path for the rieht temper to vralke betveea them both : 

and happy were that Priuce, who could light on so frood a Pilot* 

as to bring him to Port between those rucks and thow quicksatids. 

Where Majesty liecomes familiar, unlesse endued wilh a super- 

emineat vertue, it loses all RwfuU regards : as the liffht of the 

Sunne, because so ordinary, because so common, ne should little 

value, were it not that all Creatures feele themselves quickned 

by the ntyes thereof On the other side, Omnit ineipimn arra- 

gantUi tt plaatibua capitar. Every foole is taken with his owns pride 

and others flatteryes : and this foole keeps company so much widi 

all icreat wise men, that hardly with a candle and lantern t»a 

they be discernd betwixt. The greatest men are more subject 

to grosse and palpable flatteries ; and especially the greatest of 

men, who are King^ and Princes ; for many seek the Rulers 

Plutarch de favour. ProD, 28. 26. For there are divers meane« whereby 

aJuUWro et private men are instructed ; Princes have not that good hap : bat 

atniou diaoer- they whose instruction is of most importance, so sooae as they 

uendo. have taken the government upon them, no longer suffer any 
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nprooTara: for but few hare tcoemt auto tli«m, uid th«y «1io 
fAiiiiliary converse with them, due and My all for favour. Iwjtrat, 
to Nk-ocIm, All are afraid to (pve him occatioii «f dii<pl«««iur«, 
thnugb hjr telljii); him truth. To thin purpo«e therefore obvm 
one ; a Priim pxralhi in t«>miNf( t» ride the grvtt hone, rather 
than 111 any oUi«r uercUe, because hi> hnrae being nn flatterer, 
will ahew him he make* no difference between him and another 
man, and uiilesee he keepe hla aeate well, will lay him on the 
KTound. Thix li plain e dealing. Men are mure suhtile, more 
tluuble- hearted, they have a heart and a heart neither la their 
ttingue their hearts true interpreter. Cuuiisell iii the heart uf man 
is like deepe iratersi butamanuf understanding will draw it out. 
t^v. 20. 6. Tbu ondentaudlng is tnost requisite iu a i'rince. 
Inasmuch as the whole Globe It in his hand, and the inferiour 
Orbea are swayed by the motion of the hisbceL And therefore 
surely it ie the honour of a King to search out such a sfvret : 
Pron. 26. 2. His counMllourH ar« hi* eyes and eare*; as they 
ought to be dear to him, so they ought to be true to him, and 
nuike him the true report of thiitK* without dt<Kuise. If they 
prove false eyes, let hiro plurk them out ; he may as they use 
gloHB eyes, take them forth without paine, and see nerer a whit 
the worie for it. 'Ilie winilume of a Princes Counselloiirs ■• a 
groat argument of the I'rinres wisdome. And being the choyoa 
of them imports the I'rinceii credit and safety, our Aothour will 
make him amends for his other errours by hfa good advice in hia 
1*:^ L'hsp. whether 1 referre him. 



CHAP. 
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That 
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CHAP. XXIV 
Wherefore the Princes of luly have lost their 

States. 

HEN theK things above »uc! arc well 
obierv'd, they make a nrw Prince seeme 
as if he had been of old, and patently 
render htm more secure ami firme in the 
State, than if he had already grown 
ancient therein: for a new Prinue i> much 
more oljwr^d in his action, than a Prince 
by inheritance; and when they are known 
to bee vertu<(us, men are much more gainil and ob]ig*d to 
them therebv. than by the antiouitv of their blood : for men 
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CHAP.XXIV are much more taken by things present, than by things past. 
Wherefore <uid when jn the present they tind good, they content tb«m- 
the i'rinees of selves therein, and seeke do further ; or rather they undertake 
Italy have toit (he defence of him to their utmost, when the Prince is not 
wanting in other matters to himseJf ; and so shall he gaine 
doubleglory toiiavegiveoa beginning to a new Principality, 
adorud, and strengthnd it with good tawes, good arms, 
good friends, and good examples ; as he shall have double 
shame, that is horn a Prince, and by reason of his small 
dificretion iiath lost it. And if we shall consider those Lords, 
"that in Italy have lost their States in our dayes, as the King 
of Naples, the Duke of Milan, aud others; first we shall 
find in them a common defect, touching their armes, for the 
-reasons which have been above discoursd at length. After- 
wards we shall see some of them, that either &haU have bad 
the people for their enemies; or be it they had the people 
to mend, could never know how to assure themselves of the 
great ones : for without such defects as tliese, States are oot 
lost, which have so many nerves, that they are able to 
maintaine an army in the feld. Philip of Macedon, not the 
father of Alexander the Great, but he that was vanquished 
by Titus Quintius, had not much State in regard of the 
greatnesse of the Romanes and of Greece that assall'd him ; 
never thel esse in that he was a warlike man and knew how 
to entertaine the people, and assure himself of the Nobles, 
for many yeares he made the warre good against them : and 
though at last some town perhaps were taken from him, yet 
the Kingdome remaind in his hands stiil. Wherefore these 
our Princes who for many yeares had continued in their 
Principalities, for ha\'ing afterwards lost them, let them not 
blame Fortune, but their own sloth; because they never 
having thought during the time of quiet, that they could 
suffer a change (which is the common fault of men, wbiie 
faire weather lasts, not to provide for the tempest) when 
afterwards mischiefes came upon them, thought rather 
upon Hying from them, than upon their defence, and hop'd 
that the people, weary of the vanquishers insolence, would 
recall them: which course when the others faile, is good: 
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but Tcry ill is it to leave the other remedies for th&t: for CHAP. XXIV 
a man wou'd never go to fall, beleeving another would Whonfera 
come to take him up: which may either nut come to th« Princca of 
paue, or if it dova, it ia not for thy security, bccau»e 'J^lylwvelo^t 
that defence of hia is vile, and depends not upcm thee ; *" 
but those defences only are Kood, certaine, and 
durable, which depend upon thy owne selfe, and 
thy owne vertues. 




CHAP. XXV 

How great power Fortune hath in humane 
affaires, and wliat meancs there Is to resist it 

T in not unknown unto me, how that many 
have held opinion, and still hold it, that 
the aftaires of thp world arc so goverud 
by fortune, and by God, that men by 
their wiMlome cannot amend or alter 
them ; or rather that there is no remedy 
for them -. and hereupon they would 
think that it were of no nvaile to 
tako much paines in any thing, but leave all to l>e goverad 
by chance. This opinion hath gain'd the mon; credit in 
our daye*. by rca»on of the great alteration of thingn, 
which we have of late seen, and do every day see, brjond 
all humane canji^rturc: upon which, I sometimen think- 
ing, am in some parte inclind to their opinion : nevrr- 
theloMc not to extinguish quit^ our owne frtn; will, I 
think it may be true, that Fortune is tlie mistniuie of one 
halfr of our actions: hut yet that *he lets us have rule 
of the otiier half, or little lesse. And I liken her tn • 
precipitous torrent, which when it rages, over-flows the 
plaines, overtJirowes the trees, and buildings, remove* the 
enrth from one side, and laies it on another, every one liyM 
before it, everv one Treldi to the fttrr thereof, as unable to 
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CHAP. XXV withstand it ; and ^et however it be thus, wb^i the times 
How great are calmer, men are able to make provision against these 
excesses, witli banlis and fences so, that aiterwards when tt 
swels again, it shall all passe smoothly along, within its 
chauneU, or else the violence thereof shall not prove so 
licentious and hurtful!. In like manner befals it us vHtb 
fortune, which there shcwes lier power where vertue is not 
ordeind to resist her, and thither tumes she all her forces, 
where she perceives that no provisions nor resistances are 
made to uphold her. And if you shall consider Italy, 
which is the seat of these changes, and that which hath 
given them their motions, you shall see it to be a plaine 
Held, without any trench or bank ; which bad it been fenc'd 
with convenient vertue as was Germany, Spain or France; 
this inundation would never have causd these great altera- 
tions it hath, or else would it not have reach a to us : and 
this shall suffice to have said, touching the opposing of 
fortune in generall. But restraining my selfe more to 
particulars, I say that to day we see a Pruice prosper and 
dourish and to morrow utterly go to mine ; not seeing that 
he hath alterd any condition or quality i which I bcleeve 
arises 6rst from the causes nhich we have long since run over, 
that is because that Prince that relies wholly upon fortune, 
runnes as her wheele turnes. I beleeve also, that he proves the 
fortunate man, whose manner of proceeding meets with the 
quality of the time; and so likewise he unfortunate from whose 
course of proceeding the times differ: for we see that men, 
in the things that induce them to the end, (which every one 
propounds to blmselfe, as glory and riches) proceed therein 
diversly ; some with respects, others more bold, and rashlv ; 
one with violence, and the other with cunning ; the one with 
patience, th'othcr with its contrary; and every one by 
severall wayes may attaine thereto ; we see also two very 
respective and wary men, the one come to his purpose, 
and th'otber not: and in like maner two equallv prosper, 
taking divers course ; the one being wary the other head- 
strong; which proceeds from nothing cdae, but from the 
quality of the times, which agree, or not. with their pro- 
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ceedings. From hence arises that which I said, that two CHAP. XX^ 
working divcnly, produce the same eflect : and two equaly HowfcrMt 
working, the one attains his end, the oUier not. Hereupon p"^*r Far- 
also depends the alteration of the good ; for if to one tnat f""" '"*'' 
behaves himself with warinesse and patience, tiuies and ^^^^^ 
sflaire«tume so favourably, that the carriage of his businesse 

()Tove well, he prospers ; but if the times and ailaires chance, 
ic is rutnd, because he changes not his matinerof proceeding : 
nor is there any man so wise, that can frame himselfe here- 
unto ; as well because he cannot go out of the wav, from 
that whcremito Nature inclines him : as also, for t^t one 
having alwayes jirusperd, walking such a way, cannot he 
perswaded to have it ; and therefore the respective and wary 
man, when it is lit time fur him to use violence and force, 
knows not how to put it in practice, whereupon he is mind : 
but if he could change his disposition with the times and the 
affaires, he should not change his fortune. Fojie Julius the 
second proceeded in all his actions with very (rreat violence, 
and found the times and things to conformable to that his 
manner of proceeding that in all of them he had happy 
Buccessc. Consider the first exploit he did at I)«>toiiia, even 
while John Bentivolio lived : the Venetians were not well 
contented therewith ; the King of Spaine likewise with the 
French, had treated of that enterprise; and notwith- 
standing al this, he stirrd up by his own rage and ficrccnesse, 
personally undertwik that expedition : which action of his 
put in suopence and stopt Spaine and the Venetians ; those 
for fearr, and the others for desire to recover the Kingdoms 
of Napleii : and on the other part drew after him the King 
of France: fur t>iat King seeing him already in motion, 
and desiring to hold him nis friend, whereby to humble the 
Venetians, thought he could no way denv him his itouldien, 
without doing him an open injury. Julius then effected 
that with his violent and heady motion, which no other 
I'ope with all humane wisdome could ever have done ; for 
if be had expected to part from Home with his conclusions 
settled, and all his affaires ordered beforehand, as anyother 
Tope would have done, he had never brought it to passe : 
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CHAP. XXV For the King of Frince would have devised a thouttod 
How great excuses, and others would have put him in as many feares. 
I will let passe Uis other actions, for all of them were alike, 
and all of them prov'd lucky to him ; and the brevity of his 
life never suflerd him to feele the contrary : for had he litt 
upon such times afterwards, that it had been necessary- for 
him to proceed with respects, there had been his utter mine ; 
for he would never have left those wayes, to which he bad been 
naturally inclind. Iconcludethen,fortuije varying, and men 
continuing stili obstinate to their own wayes, prove happy, 
while these accord together : and as they djsagree, prove un- 
happy : and I think it true, that it is better to be heady than 
wary ; because Fortune is a mistresse ; and it is necessary, to 
keep her in obedience to ruffle and force her : and we see, 
that she sulfers her self mther to be masterd by those, 
than by others that proceed coldly. And therefore, as a 
mistresse, shee is a friend to young men, because they are 
lesse respective, more rough, and command her with more 
boldnesse. 



1 have considered the 25 Chapter, as representing- me a fnll 
view of humane policy and cunoiiig : yet me tbink* it cannot 
satisGe a Christian in the causes of the Kood and bad succesw of 
things. The life of man is like a game at Tables ; alcill availes 
much I f^rsnt, but that 'b not all ; play thy game well, but that 
will not winne : the chsnce thou throwest must accord with tbf 
play. Examine this ; play never so surely, play never so probably, 
ualesae the chunce thou castest, lead thee forward to adt-anta^, 
all hazards are losses, and thy sure play leaven thee in the lurch. 
The sum of this is set down in EccIesiaatM chap. 9. v. 11. The 
race is not to the swift, northe battell to the strong : neither yet 
bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of understandiDg, nor 
yet favour to men of skill ; but time and chance hapencth to them 
all. Our cunning Author for all his exact rules be delivere in 
his boolis, could not fence aguast the desnight of Fortune, as be 
complaiues in his Epistle to this booke. Nor that great example 
of policy, Duke Valeutiae, whome oar Author commends to 
Princes for bis crafts -master, could so ruffle or force his iiiiiitiuwii 
Fortune, that be could keep her in obedience. Man can 
contribute no more to his actions than vertue and wisdome : but 
the Buccesse depends upon a power shove. Surely there la tbs 
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finger of Rod ; or a» Prov. 16. v. 33. 'The lot is cut into the CHAP. XXV 
' Up, but the whole dUpoiing thereof u of the l^rd." It wm ■, ~-,t 
not Jotepha wiadome made all thiagw thrive under his hand ; /p , 

bat became the Urd wm with him ; and that which he did, the ;,?"_ i..." 
Lard made it to proiper, Geu 



Surely this ia a blnsiu); - 
"!, whi ' ' 



capacity so cooperateth with the cause*, aa that their elTccta 
prove annrerahle, and sometimei (that we may know there ii 
■oraethinK &bove the ordinary causes) the lucceu return* with 
•uch a lupereminency of worth, that it far exceed! the vertue of 
tbe ordinary cauMs. 




CHAP. XXVI 

An Exhortation to free Italy from the 
Barbarians. 

EtAVING then weigh'd all things above dis- 
cours'd, and devising with my self, whether 
at this present in Italy the time micht 
ser%e to nonor a new I'riDce, and whether 
tlierc were matter that might minister 
occasion to a wise and valorous IVincc, to 
iiitro<]uc« auch « fornii.-, that might do 
honor to him, and good to the whole 
generality of tbe people in the couiitrcy : nie thinks to 
niajiy thinf^ concurrv in favor of a new Prince, that I 
know not whether thert- were ever any time more proper for 
this purpose. And if as I said, it was nectNuiry, desiring to 
aee Momw his vertue, that the children of Israel xhould be 
inthrald in ..^gypt; and to have experienee of the magna- 
nimity of Cvrus his mind, tliat the I'eniaiiR shoula be 
oppress'd by the Meiies; and to set forth the excellency of 
1 heseus, that the Athenians should )>e di>)H.-rsed ; so at this ' 
preacDt now we are desirous to know tlw valor of an Italian 
■pint, it were necessary Italy should be reduc'd to the same 
termes it it now in, and were in more slavery than th« 
Hebrews were; more subject than the I'eraiana, mor» 
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CHAP. XXVI scatterd thtrn the Athenians ; without head, without ordeT, 
An BahorU- battered, pillaged, rent asunder, overrun, and had undei^ 
tion to fre« gune all kind of destruction. And however even in these 
JtolvftonithB titer dayes, we have had some kind of shew of hope in some 
'^ one, whereby we might have conjectur'd, that he bad be«a 

ordained for the deliverance hereof, yet it prov'd afterwards, 
that in the very height of all his actions ae was curb'd by 
fortune, insomuch that this poore couutrey remaining as it 
were without life, attends still for him that shall heal her 
wounds, give an end to all those pillagings and sackings of 
Lombardy, to those robberies and taxations of the King- 
dome, and of Tuscany, and heal them of their soars, now 
■ this long time gangren'd. We see how she makes her 
prayers to God, that he send some one to redeem her from 
these Barbarous cruelties and insolencies. We see her also 
wholly ready and disposed to follow any colours, provided 
• there be any one take them up. Nor do we see at this 
present, that she can look for other, than your Illustrious 
Family, to become Cheiftain of this deliverance, which hatb 
now by its own vertue and Fortune been so much exalted, J 
and favored by Crod and the Church, whereof it now holds I 
the Principality : and this shall not be very hard for you to I 
do, if you shall call to mind the former actions, and lives of ■ 
those that are above named. And though those men were f 
very rare and admirable, yet were they men, and every one I 
of them began upon less occasion than this; for neither « 
their enterprize more just than this, nor more essie; nor I 
was Grod more their friend, than yours. Here is very great I 
justice: for that war is just, that is necessary; and those I 
armes are religious, when there is no hope left otherwhere, | 
but in them. Here is an exceeding good disposition thereto: I 
nor can there be, where there is a good disposition, a great J 
difficulty, provided that use be made of those orders, which j 
I propounded for aim and direction to you. Besides this, | 
here we see extraordinary things without example effected | 
by God ; the sea was opened, a cloud guided the way, 
devotion poured forth the waters, and it rain'd down i 
Manna ; all these things have concurred in your greatneu, | 
364 ■ 
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the rent is left for you to do. God wilt not do every thin^ CHAP. XXVI 
himself, that he may not take from ui our free will, ana An Exhortji' 
part of that glory that belongs to us, Nfither it it a tiontofrw 
marvel, if any of the aforenamed Italians have not been l!''!'''^"'"" 
able to compass that, which we may hope your illustrious ' 
family shall : though in so many revolutions of Italy, and 
BO many feats of war, it may seem that the whole military 
vertue therein be ()uite estinguisht ; for this ariiies from that 
the ancient orders thereof were not good : and there hath 

since been none that hath known how to invent new ones. 

Nothing can so much honor a man rising anew, as new laws- 
and new ordinances devised by him : these things when they 
have a good foundation given them, and contain in them 
their due greatness, gain him reverence and admiration ; and 
ill Italy their wants not the matter wherein to introduce 
any forme. Here is great vcrtuc in the members, were it 
not wanting in the heads. Consider in the single fight« 
that have Been, and duels, how much the Italians have 
tzcel'd in their strength, activity and address; but when 
they come to armies, they appear not, and all proceeds from 
the weakness of the Chieftaines ; for they that understand 
the managing of these matters, arc not obeved ; and every 
one presumes to understand ; hitherto there having not been 
any one so highly raised either by fortune or vertue, as that 
others would sulimit unto him. From hence proceed* it, 
that in so long time, and in so many battels fought for these 
last past SO years, when there hath been an army wholljr 
Italian, it alwaics hath had evil success; whereof the river 
Tarus first was witness. afterwards Alexandria, Capua, Genua, 
Vayla, Bolonia, Mcstri. Your Illustrious family then being 
desirous to tread the footsteps of these Worthyes who 
redeem'd their countrrys, mu»t above all thing:i as the very- 
foundation of the whole fiibrick, bo furnished with soldiers 
of your own natives : hecauKc you cannot have more faithful, 
true, nor better soldiers ; and though every one of them be 
good, all together they will become better when they shall 
find themselves entertained, commanded, and honored by 
their own Prince. Whcroforc it is necessar)' to provide for 
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CRAP. XXVI those armes, whereby to be able with the Italian valor to 
An EzhorU- make a defence against fotreiDers. And however the Swiase 
tion to free infautrv and Spanish be accounted terrible ; vet is there 
^b/'**'" '*"' d*^'"^*=* '° ^°^^ **^ them, bv which a third order loight not 
nans. ^^^ oppose them, but may be confident to vanquish them : 
for the Spaniards are not able to indure the Horse, and the 
Swisse are to feare the foot, when thev incounter with them, 
as resolute in the fight as they; whereupon it hath been 
seen, and upon experience shall be certain, that the 
Spaniards are not able to beare up against the French 
Cavalery, and the Swisses have been routed by the Spanish 
Foot. And though touching this last, there 6ath not been 
any entire experience had, yet was there some proof thereof 
given in the battel of Ravenna, when the Spanish Foot 
affronted the Dutch battalions, which keep the same rank 
the Swisses do, where the Spaniards with their nimbleness 
of body, and the help of their targets entred in under their 
Pikes, and there stood safe to offend them, the Dutch men 
having no remedy : and had it not been for the Cavalery 
that rusht in upon them, they had quite defeated them. 
There may then (the defect of the one and other of these 
two infantries being discoverd) another kind of them be 
anew ordained, which may be able to make resistance against 
the Horse, and not fear the Foot, which shall not be a new 
sort of armes, but change of orders. And these are some of 
those things which ordained a new, gain reputation and 
greatness to a new Prince. 'TTierefore this occasion should 
not be let pass, to the end that Italy after so long a time 
may see some one redeemer of hers appear. Nor can I 
express with what deaniess of affection he would be received 
in all those countreys which have suffered by those forrein 
scums, with what thirst of revenge, with what resolution of 
fidelity, with what piety, with what tears. Would any 
gates be shut again him ? Any people deny him obedience ? 
Any en\-y oppose him? Would not every Italian fully 
consent with him.^ This government of the Barbarian's 
stinks in every ones nostrib. Let your Dlustrious Family 
• then undertake this worthy exployt with that courage and 
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1 thosehopes wherewith such just actionsare to be ftttempted; CHAP.XXVI 
[ to the end that under your colours, this coiuitrcy may be An F.xhorU- 
I enabled, and under the protection of your fortune that W"" to free 
wying of Petrarch be verifyed. ftllLuS^* 

Virlii con/r* al fuare 

Fretidera farmr, e fia U eombatler ccHo: 

Che fajilirtt vuJorf 

Ne gH IlaHci ear non i morto. 

Vertue ainuuBt furj' tiitii advniicA the fiftht, 
And it i' th' comliat* soou ih&ll nut tu flight ; 
For th' old RuniMM valor !■ not dMiiI, 
Nor in th' Italian* brMbi eztiii^iohed. 
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